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VI  PREFACE 

time  necessary  for  the  production  of  excellence;  the  work  of 
translation  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  anonymous  mediocrity,  and 
become  a  disgrace  to  our  literature.  « 

For,  whatever  may  be  said  respecting  cheap  editions,  every 
one  who  knows  anything  of  the  subject  will  agree  with  me,  that 
no  good  Author  will  be  found,  who  can  possibly  remunerate 
himself  on  such  works.  In  that  form  they  cannot  be  at  first 
introduced;  for  they  will  not  be,  at  first,  bought  to  a  paying 
extent.  A  Library  edition  is  the  first  and  natural  step.  It  is 
in  this  form  that  a  moderate  edition  alone  can  be  put  out  to 
test  the  public  taste;  a  cheap  edition  must  of  necessity  be  a  larger 
one,  and  it  must  involve  a  great  loss  if  it  do  not  succeed.  But  in 
a  library  form,  it  will  be  at  once  purchased  by  the  librarians, 
and  the  wealthy  to  a  certain  extent ;  and,  if  good,  will  acquire 
that  speedy  ecldt  which  will  enable  the  publishers,  as  the  most 
eminent  are  now  doing,  to  bring  out  popular  editions,  at  once 
cheap  and  perfect. 

These  people  therefore,  who,  like  the  Harpies  of  old,  pounce 
down  on  the  viands  which  you  set  on  the  public  table,  so  far 
from  being  the  public  benefactors  which  they  pretend,  are  actually 
the  destroy  ere  of  the  natural  and  true  benefaction — the  issue,  in 
due  course,  of  authentic  and  perfected  editions.  I  will  presently 
make  this  very  case  an  evidence  of  this. 

I  myself  have  not,  as  this  individual  would  insinuate,  pub- 
lished with  a  view  to  large  profits.  I  commenced  the  under- 
taking, in  the  face  of  the  advice  and  warnings  of  the  most 
experienced  publishers,  with  the  probability  of  a  considerable 
loss.  But  I  determined  at  any  cost,  if  possible,  to  introduce  these 
works,  and  I  glory  that  it  has  been  a  woman  who  has  done  this. 
My  editions  have  been  moderate,  so  as  to  allow  ine  every  oppor- 
tunity of  revision  by  comparison  of  the  latest  editions  of  the 
originals;  and  any  one  who  is  capable  of  comparing  my  new 
editions  with  the  originals,  will  see  how  carefully  they  have  been 
brought  up,  verbatim  et  literatim,  to  them.     So  much  so  that  the 
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amiable  authoress  herself,  while  highly  dissatisfied  with  the 
German  translations,  has  expressed  her  warmest  sense  of  "  den 
samvets  grannhet  och  den  nit  hvarmed  ni  gar  tillvaga  vid  Er 
ofversattning" — 'the  conscientious  accuracy  and  zeal  with  which 
you  execute  your  translations.' 

And  what  have  we  got  instead,  from  this  advocate  of  public 
good?  An  importation  and  reprint  of  anonymous  abridgments  of 
these  works,  got  up  and  curtailed,  both  in  style  and  quantity,  into 
the  limits  suited  to  the  American  cheap  market,  and  abounding 
with  Americanisms,  which  all  well-educated  persons  will  be  careful 
not  to  introduce  into  their  families  ;  as  "she  is  a  going" — "  vanity 
belittles  a  woman" — "sleighs,  and  sleds,  arid  sleighing,"  for 
sledges  and  sledging — "surroundings,"  for  environs;  with  such 
Yankee  slang  as  "  he  got  mad  in  love,  and  she  gave  him  the 
bag,"  etc. ;  as  any  one  may  convince  himself  who  looks  into  these 
eye-destroying  small  prints. 

That  it  is  not  a  mere  assertion  that  these  are,  in  fact,  abridg- 
ments, or  at  least  miserably  garbled  copies,  I  will  speedily  shew; 
but,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  the  history  of 
these  American  translations.  Every  one  who  has  paid  the  least 
attention  to  what  has  been  going  on  in  America,  knows  that  the 
American  publishers  have  been  tearing  each  other  limb  from 
limb  in  the  matter  of  reprints  of  English  new  works.  Works 
which  cost  a  guinea  each  here,  were  reprinted  there  immediately 
for  a  shilling  each.  Such  became  the  fury  of  American  compe- 
tition, that  not  one  such  reprint  of  such  a  work  appeared,  but 
half  a  dozen  simultaneously.  The  madness  was  soon  so  great 
that  these  people  were  seen  advertising,  one  against  another, 
sixpenny  works,  of  which  the  mere  paper  was  worth  twice  the 
money.  To  such  a  pitch  was  this  carried,  that  anything  like 
native  literature  was  quashed.  No  native  author  could  obtain  a 
copyright  remuneration.  There  was  no  profit  to  give  it.  Our 
authors  supplied  their  market,  and  their  authors  were  almost 
universally  compelled  to  come  to  this  country  to  obtain  anything 
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for  a  new  work ;  and  all  sensible  men  lamented,  and  still  lament, 
that  under  such  circumstances  no  national  American  literature 
can  possibly  arise.  What  the  result  of  this  competition-mania 
has  been,  many  a  publishing-house  could  shew  in  frightful 
accounts  on  the  wrong  sides  of  their  ledgers.  The  story,  how- 
ever, is  plainly  told  every  day  in  their  newspapers.  The  New 
York  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Evening  Gazette,  a  family 
newspaper  of  July  8,  1843,  says: — "As  to  the  cheap  republi- 
cations— the  system  is  dead.  A  few  houses,  the  Harpers,  Win- 
chesters, etc.,  print  occasionally;  but  from  the  best  information 
I  can  get,  nothing  is  gained  by  it,  and,  probably,  publications  will 
go  back  to  a  medium  price  and  a  shape  suitable  for  preservation 
— '  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.1 " 

Such  is  the  upshot  of  the  American  cheap  republication  mania; 
but  the  mischief  did  not  stop  here.  They  began  to  pour  these 
wretched  and  maimed  reprints  of  our  works  in  shoals  back  upon 
us  at  home.  Our  literature,  too,  was  threatened  with  annihi- 
lation from  this  source.  Fortunately  we  got  an  Act  putting  a 
stop  to  the  entrance  of  these  pale  and  wasted  ghosts  of  our  own 
creation  from  the  world  beyond  the  Atlantic;  but  translators  are 
still  exposed  to  the  whole  evil.  Accordingly,  no  sooner  did  my 
translations  of  Miss  Bremer's  works  begin  to  attract  attention, 
then  these  ravenous  American  publishers  began  furiously  to 
translate  those  at  which  I  had  not  arrived,  so  as  to  get  the  start 
of  their  brother  publishers,  who  reprinted  mine.  What  sort  of 
translations  these  were  likely  to  be  may  be  imagined.  I  had  spent 
two  years  in  the  preparation  for,  and  in  the  execution  of,  mine— 
these  were  thrown  out  in  a  few  weeks.  They  professed  to  trans- 
late from  the  Swedish,  and  to  replace  all  the  passages  omitted  in 
the  German  translations. 

These  are  the  translations  which  our  London  Buccaneer  has 
avowedly  reprinted.  What  kind  of  an  article  he  had  got  hold  of 
he  knew  no  more  than  the  man  in  the  moon,  for  he  had  no  meant 
of  knowing,  being  totally  ignorant  of  both  Swedish  and  German. 
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Bat  it  was  enough  for  him  that  there  was  a  translation  of  some 
sort  that  he  could  rush  into  the  field  with,  and  a  Yankee  puff  ready 
written  to  his  hands,  which  he  took  wholly  for  his  advertisement 
The  trick  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent ;  for  who  was,  at  once,  to 
expose  it?  So  little  have  the  language  and  the  literature  of  the 
North  of  Europe  been  cared  for  by  us,  that  I  much  question 
whether  there  be  three  persons  connected  with  the  London  Press 
who  are  masters  of  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  languages,  both 
of  which  are  necessary  for  the  translation  of  these  works. 
Accordingly,  one  or  two  of  our  respectable  journals  were  unwarily 
caught  in  the  snare,  and  boldly  declared  in  noticing  these  reprints 
that  they  were  excellent  and  equal  to  mine. 

The  simple  fact,  however  is,  and  I  am  now  in  a  condition  to 
demonstrate  it  most  satisfactorily,  as  I  now  print  my  translation 
of  one  of  the  stories  which  has  been  reprinted  from  the  American 
translation — "  Strife  and  Peace;"  and  it  will  be  in  the  power  of 
any  one  to  test  the  matter,  and  see  that  these  American  trans- 
lations   ARE  NOT  AT   ALL    TRANSLATED   FROM    TUB    SWEDISH,    but 

from  the  German;  and  to  far,  as  I  will  directly  shew,  from 
replacing  the  numerous  important  passages  omitted  by  the  careless- 
nets  of  the  German  translator,  the  Americans  purposely  cut  away 
a  vast  number  more)  in  order  to  reduce  the  work  to  at  cheap  a 
quantity  as  possible. 

That  they  are  translated  from  the  German,  and  not  from  the 
Swedish,  every  page  will  prove,  for  the  bhmdert  and  misconceptions 
of  the  German  translator,  often  very  ludicrous,  are  most  regularly 
and  carefully  copied.  As  the  Chinese,  when  they  receive  an 
order  from  England  to  make  some  pieces  of  china,  to  complete 
again  a  broken  set,  always  make  an  exact  fac  simile  of  the  china 
sent,  copying  most  precisely  every  flaw  and  defect,  as  well  as 
the  regular  pattern;  so  has  the  American  translator  done  here. 
As  I  have  already  stated,  Miss  Bremer  complains  heavily  of  these 
ludicrous  errors  of  the  German,  which  have  thus  been  so  com- 
pletely transferred  into  the  cheap  English  reprints.    It  would 
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exceed  the  limits  of  a  preface  to  enumerate  these.  I  win, 
however,  give  a  very  good  specimen  of  them,  and  pass  on  to  the 
still  more  serious  matter  of  the  omissions. 

Near  the  end  of  "  Strife  and  Peace/'  Mrs.  Astrid,  writing  to 
her  friend  the  Bishop,  tells  him  that  all  her  troubles  are  now  over, 
and  bids  him  come  and  rejoice  with  her.  "Kom,"  she  says, 
"och  mottag  min  anger  ofver  min  klenmodighet,  bfver  mm 
knot;  kom,  och  hjelp  mig  att  tacka!"  "  Come  and  receive  my 
contrition  for  my  pusillanimity,  for  my  repining,  come  and  help 
me  to  express  my  thanks!"  This  the  German  translates— 
"Kommen  sie,  und  helfen  sie  mir  denken!"  Which  the 
American  translator,  with  Chinese  fidelity,  copies,  and  the  Eng- 
lishman as  faithfully  reprints — "  Come  and  help  me  to  think!*' 

As  to  the  completeness  of  the  translation,  let  us  take  at  random 
a  dip  into  "Strife  and  Peace."  The  chapter  on  Nordland,  a 
chapter  which,  independently  of  the  letter  it  contains,  consists 
only  of  six  paragraphs,  has  in  Smith's  edition,  two  out  of  those 
six  omitted,  besides  a  portion  of  the  letter  itself.  These  two 
passages  are  extremely  descriptive  of  life  and  scenery,  and  make 
no  less  than  fourteen  lines  of  the  original.  At  page  16  occurs 
another  omission,  descriptive  of  the  domestic  life;  page  27 
another  of  no  less  than  nine  lines,  descriptive  of  the  wild 
Hailing  dance.  This  is  immediately  followed  by  another,  de- 
scriptive of  the  Hailing  costume.  On  the  next  column  of  the 
same  page  is  another,  descriptive  of  the  music  of  the  Har danger 
viol.  All  these  break  up  dreadfully  the  beautiful  and  wild  picture 
of  Norwegian  life  and  festivity. 

Take  again  the  mountain  journey  to  Bergen,  page  32  of  Smith's 
reprint,  there  are  two  omissions;  page  33,  three  others.  One  of 
these  alone  consists  of  nine  lines  of  the  original,  and  relates 
to  most  curious  and  characteristic  matter,  to  the  waymarks  of 
stones  piled  in  that  wild  and  desolate  region,  where  the  actors 
of  the  story  fall  into  the  utmost  peril  and  perplexity.  Pages  34 
and  35  occur  two  or  three  more,  and  so  on  through  the  book. 
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What  is  remarkable  in  this  volume  is,  that  the  German  trans- 
lation, unlike  those  of  the  other  volumes,  is  perfect.  I  believe 
there  is  not  a  line  of  the  original  omitted ;  while  here  in  this 
reprint  from  the  American,  declared  to  be  from  the  Swedish,  with 
the  German  omissions  replaced,  there  abound  omissions  of  the 
most  material  character. 

What  is  still  more  remarkable  is,  that  this  work,  "  Strife  and 
Peace,"  is  unquestionably  in  point  of  style  the  most  eloquent  and 
beautiful  composition  of  all  Miss  Bremer's  writings,  which  renders 
it  tenfold  more  unpardonable  thus  to  have  mangled  it. 

Another  curious  fact  is,  that  all  the  mottoes,  and  indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  the  poetry,  of  this  volume  are  from  Norwegian 
poets;  given  purposely  by  Miss  Bremer,  as  the  scene  is  laid  in 
that  country.  Much  of  this  poetry  is  left  out :  and  the  rest,  not 
being  understood,  retains,  in  some  instances,  only  a  dim  shadow 
of  the  meaning  of  the  original;  in  others,  has  no  connexion  with 
it  whatever.  We  have  verses  with  a  sonorous,  Mrs.  Hemans- 
like  flourish  of  trumpets,  but  which  as  translations  of  what  they 
pretend  to  represent,  might  just  as  well  be  taken  out  of  any  book 
that  the  translator  had  at  hand. 

For  instance,  these  eight  lines  of  the  poet  Munch  have,  I  may 
say,  a  rude  simplicity  about  them,  and  certainly  nothing  in  the 
world  about  u  flowers  of  love  and  life;  or  which  shed  their 
fragrance  on  our  bier  or  clay-cold  sod.'1 

Hvad  er  det  saa  meer? 

Entgang  den  seer 

~Bog  en  venlig  Strimmel 

Af  Hjemmets  lysende  Himmel, 

Engang  den  leur 

Under  Templets  tonende  Buer — 

En  slig  Sekund 

Veier  vel  op  imod  D^dens  Blund. 

Yet  these  have  their  sounding  substitute  of  half  the  number  of 
lines: — 
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The  flowers  of  love  and  hope  we  gather  here* 
Shall  yet  bloom  for  us  in  the  heaven  of  God ; 
They  shed  not  their  last  fragrance  o'er  our  bier. 
They  lie  not  withered  on  the  cold  grave  sod. 

These  twelve  lines  of  Wergeland — (as  given  by  me) : 

The  first  time,  yes  the  first  time  flings 
A  glory  even  on  trivial  things ; 
It  passes  soon,  a  moment's  falling, 
Then  it  is  also  past  recalling. 

The  grass  itself  has  such  a  prime : 
Man  prizes  most  spring's  flowery  time, 
When  first  the  verdure  decks  earth's  bosom, 
And  the  heart-leaf  foretels  the  blossom. 

Thus  God  lets  all,  however  low, 
In  *  the  first  time '  a  triumph  know ; 
Even  in  the  hour  when  death  impendetb, 
And  life  itself  to  heaven  >ascendeth. 

Are  by  the  hydraulic  press  of  Smith  and  Co.  squeezed  into  these 
four: 

Fairer  the  first  faint  blushes  of  the  dawn 
Than  the  full  splendour  of  the  noon-day  light ; 
Dearer  the  first  pale  flowers  in  early  spring-time  born, 
Then  all  that  summer  boasts  of  fair  and  bright. 

Of  six  extracts  from  the  bard  of  Rein,  in  "the  Evening  Hour  in 
the  Sitting  Room/'  three,  that  is,  one-half  of  them,  are  suppressed. 
So  also  eleven  fine  lines  of  Foss,  opening  this  chapter,  and  three 
lines  from  Velhaven,  which  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  chapter, 
are  transplanted  and  substituted  for  them.  A  line  of  Tegner  in 
this  chapter  is  also  omitted.  Eight  striking  lines  of  a  Norwegian 
song,  introduced  as  a  motto  to  the  chapter  on  the  H  ailing-dance, 
and  illustrative  of  this  festive  occasion,  are  totally  omitted.  So 
also  the  stanza  introductory  to  the  chapter  on  Christmas,  from 
Bjerregaard. 
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Kommer  J  sorglose,  vingede  Smaae ! 
Kornbaard  for  eder  ved  Laderne  staae. 

Juul  er  i  vente  ; 

Da  ska!  J  hente 
Fbde  fra  guldgule,  brbdsvangre  Straae. 

But  the  number  of  these  omissions  is  almost  numberless :  perhaps 
the  most  singular  of  all  is  that  of  the  very  passage  in  which  the 
Strife  ceases,  and  the  Peace  is  concluded,  by  the  side  of  the  well, 
consisting  of  eleven  lines. 

These  attempts  to  palm  off  the  work,  spite  of  all  this  muti- 
lation, as  from  the  Swedish,  by  the  introduction  of  Fru  instead  of 
Mrs.;  Oefwerstinna,  meant  for  OfVerstinna,  that  is  simply,  a 
colonel's  lady;  Herre  for  Herr,  or  plain  Mr.,  etc.,  are  quite  ludi- 
crous. At  the  same  time  almost  every  original  word  or  proper 
name  introduced,  are  erroneously  introduced.  The  translator,  not 
aware  that  the  diaeresis  or  other  peculiar  mark  over  the  vowels 
in  Swedish,  does  not  merely  change  the  sound,  but  converts  the 
word  into  a  totally  different  sense — gives  us  these  sometimes  in 
the  English  with  the  oddest  effect.  Thus  we  have  Skal,  and 
Skal  indiscriminately,  while  he  all  the  while  means  Skal — the 
three  have  really  the  different  meanings  of,  a  husk  or  peal, 
a  motive,  and  a  health !  The  same  obtuseness  shews  itself  in 
marking  the  nice  traits  of  humour  and  character  for  which  Miss 
Bremer  is  so  eminent.  We  are  told  that  Susanna  had  two 
different  natures,  which  are  designated  by  contractions  of  her 
two  Christian  names — Barbara  Susanna,  into  Barbra  and  Stoma. 
But  this  distinction  is  too  delicate  for  the  translator,  and  he  regu- 
larly prints  them  Barbara  and  Sanna,  whereby  the  indication  is 
totally  lost.  But  to  go  through  all  the  wilful  omissions,  and  the 
ignorant  misconceptions  and  disfigurements,  would  be  too  much. 

These  remarks  apply  not  only  to  this  but  to  the  whole  series. 
In  them  too  is  exactly  copied  the  German  translation,  even  to 

the  very  errors  of  the  press.     In  the  H Family,  the  German 

translator  has  unwarrantably  altered  almost  every  proper  name 
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both  of  place  and  person.  Even  the  name  of  the  narrator  of  the 
story — Miss  Christina  Beata  Hvardagslag — is  converted  into  Char- 
lotte  Beata  Everyday ;  Lonquist,  into  Lonberg;  Bergstrom,  into 
Britmund;  Roslagen,  into  Koslapean ;  Berndts,  into  Berends,  etc. 
etc.  All  these  are  carefully  copied  into  the  American  translation. 
The  notes  of  the  authoress  in  the  original  are  omitted,  and  notes 
on  totally  different  subjects,  by  the  German  translator,  are  also 
given.  The  German  has  taken  the  liberty  to  foist  in  whole 
sentences  of  sentimental  prosing,  which  the  American  has  also 
given.  In  short,  he  has  never  seen  the  original,  and  his  transla- 
tion is  an  impudent  and  worthless  imposition. 

So  much  for  translation  from  the  Swedish,  and  for  the  restora- 
tion of  omitted  passages. 

Is  this  then  the  manner  in  which  we  should  wish  to  see  the  best 
productions  of  foreign  writers  introduced  into  our  language?  Is 
it  such  works  as  these  that  any  of  our  respectable  reviewers  will 
be  found  introducing  to  notice,  and  recommending  as  on  a  par 
with  those  which  have  been  the  result  of  long  and  careful  study, 
and  of  the  most  anxious  care  and  labour  to  produce  perfect  both 
in  sense  and  substance? 

Whoever  has  come  in  contact  with  foreign  authors  of  eminence 
knows  that  it  is  a  subject  of  sore  complaint  that  their  works  are 
translated  into  our  language  generally  in  a  most  slovenly  state, 
and  obtain  circulation  by  the  side  of  those  of  the  most  faithful  and 
able  character.  Whoever  gives  circulation  to  such  inferior  or 
defective  translation  does  a  fourfold  injury — to  the  author,  the 
honest  translator,  the  public,  and  the  literary  character  of  the 
country. 
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Since  writing  thus  far,  I  have  seen  that  the  introducer  of  these 
American  translations  has  announced  one  of  Miss  Bremer's  new 
work  "  A  Diary."  This  certainly  cannot  he  from  the  Swedish, 
which  is  scarcely  yet  out,  and  of  which  I  know  that  sheets  have 
been  transmitted  hy  the  authoress  only  to  myself!  It  must, 
therefore,  be  from  the  German  translation — which  is  by  far  the 
most  defective  German  translation  that  has  yet  appeared  of  any  of 
Miss  Bremer's  works,  having  omissions  of  several  pages  at  once. 

I  see  too  that  another  of  the  Buccaneers  has  taken  the  field, 
with  announcements  of  translations  from  Miss  Bremer;  and  who? 
—No  other  than  the  very  man  who  seized  bodily  on  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Muzzey's  "American  Maiden,"  placed  another  name  on 
the  title-page,  dubbed  it  "  The  English  Maiden,"  and  sent  it 
forth  as  an  original  work  !  stating  gravely  in  his  preface,  that  in 
this,  his  work,  "  he  had  been  very^  careful  to  inculcate  the  morality 
cf  the  Bible!!"  Mr.  Muzzey,  amazed  to  see  extracts  from  his 
own  work  in  American  papers,  under  another  title  and  another 
man's  name,  hastened  over  to  London,  confronted  the  impudent 
freebooter,  and  issued  an  English  edition  of  his  own  work. 

In  such  hands  as  these,  what  beautiful  translations  of  Miss 
Bremer  may  we  not  expect!  The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  has  ably 
trounced  the  Americans  for  their  dishonesty ;  we  entreat  him  to  hold 
the  balance  even,  and  chastise  this  dishonesty  towards  Americans 
on  the  part  of  our  countrymen?  Swindling  is  the  same  thing  on 
one  side  of  the  water  as  on  the  other,  and  nothing  more  disgrace- 
ful to  national  character  can  be  done  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

But  at  these  men  I  am  not  surprised;  they  are  only  labour- 
ing in  their  ordinary  vocation.  The  real  cause  of  surprise  is 
that  any  journal  can  be  found,  holding  a  respectable  rank, 
which  will  sanction  and  encourage  them.  Their  miserable 
activity  is  the  natural  result  of  such  patronage.  It  is  for  the 
English  Press,  which  is  the  guardian  of  the  honour  and  integrity 
of  our  literature,  to  protect  us  from  this  state  of  things.    It  is  for 
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it  to  say  whether  it  shall  he  possible  for  translations  of  excellent 
works  from  abroad  to  he  made  with  the  necessary  care  and 
leisure;  or  whether  the  moment  a  translator  of  known  tact  and 
reputation  announces  a  fresh  work,  he  or  she  shall  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves.  It  is  for  it  to  see  that  when 
we  have  a  cheap  translation,  it  shall  at  least  be  sound  and  honest. 

I  repeat  my  testimony  to  the  honourable  feeling  already  shewn 
by  the  great  body  of  the  press  in  the  present  instance,  and  my 
confidence  that  all  that  is  so  obviously  necessary  will  be  affected 
by  it  I  have  now  stated  what  it  was  my  duty  to  state  in  support 
of  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  translations  of  these  works.  In 
my  own  case  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  ensure  this;  and  I  have 
had  always  at  hand  the  ever-ready  assistance  of  Mr.  Howitt — an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  these  Northern  tongues.  My  plan  has 
been  when  my  translation  was  complete  to  read  it  aloud  to  him, 
while  he  held  the  original  in  his  hand,  so  that  no  word  or  no  mis- 
conception might  escape;  and  I  confidently,  therefore,  present 
my  edition  to  the  public  as  faithful  and  complete. 

The  Examiner,  in  a  flattering  notice- of  one  of  my  translations, 
regretted  that  I  had  not  given  some  more  account  of  Miss  Bremer 
herself,  adding  that  she  was  in  reduced  circumstances.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  wherever  that  information  was  obtained,  it  was 
totally  unfounded.  Miss  Bremer  is  not  only  of  a  substantial 
family,  but  connected  with  the  nobility  of  the  country.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  give  a  line  respecting  Miss  Bremer  more  than  is 
agreeable  to  herself;  but  in  her  kind  interest  in  my  translation 
she  has  voluntarily  offered  to  write  me  a  Sketch  of  her  Literary 
Life,  which,  with  whatever  is  proper  to  be  added,  will  appear  in 
my  next  issue— the  concluding  one  of  Miss  Bremer's  published 
stories. 

Miss  Bremer  lately  addressed  to  me  these  words: — "  Sweden 
is  a  poor  but  noble  country;  England  is  a  rich  and  noble  one  ; 
but  in  spirit  they  are  sisters,  and  should  know  each  other  as  such. 
Let  us,  dear  Mrs.  Howitt,  contribute  to  that  end!" 
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I  am  convinced  that  England  and  Sweden,  including  the  fine 
kingdom  of  Norway,  may  become  in  both  intellectual  and  commer- 
cial relations  far  better  known  to  each  other  to  the  greatest  mutual 
advantage.  No  one  could  have  opened  up  more  successfully  the 
intellectual  intercourse  than  Miss  Bremer;  and  I  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  happiest  and  most  honourable  events  of  my  life — of  which 
nothing  can  deprive  me— that  I  have  introduced  her  beautiful 
and  ennobling  writings,  not  only  to  these  islands,  but  to  the 
whole  vast  English  family.  I  have  sent  them  expressly  to 
Australia;  and  in  America,  in  India,  at  the  Cape,  as  well  as  in 
Australasia,  Miss  Bremer  is  now  a  household  word — nay,  more — 
a  household  possession  and  blessing. 

MARY  HOWITT. 


The  Grange,  Upper  Clapton, 
Dec.  18M,  1843. 
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A    DIARY. 


Stockholm,  1st  November,  18 — 

IN   THE   MORNING   HOUR. 

"Another  day,  another  revolution  of  light  and 
shade.  Enjoy  thy  existence,  sayest  thou,  holy  dawn 
of  morning,  animating  glance  of  love,  beam  of  God! 
Thou  wakest  me  once  more  from  my  darkness, 
givest  me  a  day,  a  new  existence,  a  whole  life. 
Thou  lookest  upon  me  in  this  light  and  sayest,  follow 
the  moments!  They  scatter  in  their  flight,  light  and 
flowers;  they  conceal  themselves  in  clouds,  but  only 
to  shine  forth  again  all  the  lovelier;  follow  them,  and 
let  not  the  shade  find  thee  before  thou  hast  begun  to 
live!" 

Thus  thought  I  with  a  great,  home-departed  spirit, 
as  in  the  dawn  of  morning  I  awoke  and  saw  the 
beam  of  daylight  penetrating  into  my  chamber,  and 
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involuntarily  stretched  forth  my  arms  to  meet  it. 
It  was  neither  bright  ndr  cheerful;  it  was  the  misty 
beam  of  a  November  day,  but  still  light  from  the 
light  which  brightened  my  life's-day,  and  I  greeted 
it  with  love. 

May  the  light  of  my  life's-day,  like  that  of  tha 
morning,  be— an  ascending  one!  whether  its  beam 
shine  through  mist  or  through  clear  air  is  all  one!  if 
only  the  day  increase,  if  only  life  brighten. 

After  an  absence  of  ten  years  I  visit  anew  the 
home  of  my  childhood;  whether  for  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  time  circumstances  will  determine.  Inde- 
pendent in  fortune  and  position  in  life,  I  can  now, 
after  a  captivity  of  many  years,  enjoy  freedom,  and 
at  thirty  years  of  age  follow  merely  my  own  will. 

I  arrived  here  last  evening,  a  few  days  earlier  than 
I  was  expected,  and  thus  could  not  by  any  possibility 
flatter  myself  that  on  my  account  the  house  of  my 
stepmother  was  so  splendidly  lighted  up  as  I  found 
it  on  stopping  before  it.  Ah,  no !  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  terribly  difficult  to  find  anybody  who  would 
trouble  themselves  in  the  least  about  me  and  my 
things. 

At  length  I  stumbled  upon  a  maid-servant,  whose 
kind  countenance  and  manner  immediately  pleased 
me,  and  who,  as  soon  as  she  perceived  who  I  was, 
busied  herself  actively  about  me  and  mine.  "Ah!" 
exclaimed  she,  as  she  led  me  up  a  winding  staircase  J 
covered  with  carpeting  which  led  to  my  room,  "how 
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vexatious  it  is!  Her  Grace  gives  to-day  a  little  ball 
to  celebrate  Miss  Selma's  birthday,  and  now  they 
We  taken  off  their  cloaks  in  your  room,  Miss ;  how 
it  looks! — Bnt  see!  they  did  not  expect  you  earlier 
than  next  week,  and  therefore  nothing  is  in  order." 

"It  does  not  signify !"  said  I,  as  with  some  con- 
sternation I  looked  round  the  room  which  my  step- 
mother in  her  letter  had  praised  as  an  'excellent 
chamber/  and  which  was  now  filled  with  gentlemen's 
and  ladies'  cloaks,  with  fur  boots  and  over-shoes.  The 
music  of  one  of  Strauss's  intoxicating  waltzes  came 
from  below,  producing  an  effect  half-animating,  half- 
depressing;  and  I  thought,  if  I  up  here,  sit  myself 
down  quietly  among  these  empty  human  habiliments 
and  •  listen  to  this  music,  and  think,  "  here  sit  I,  a 
forlorn  stranger  in  the  country,  whilst  they  without 
are  making  merry  with  dancing,  then — I  shall  become 
melancholy,  and  shall  begin  to  write  an  appendix 
to  Solomon's  sermon,  'All  is  vanity V  But  if  I  too 
go  down  among  those  joyful  people,  and  entertain 
myself  with  looking  at  them,  and  whilst  they  whirl 
about  in  the  gallopade  and  the  waltz,  make  my " 

A  dim  idea  unfolded  itself  suddenly  in  my  head, 
like  the  butterfly  from  the  chrysalis.  I  took  hold  of 
Karin— such  was  the  name  of  my  obliging  maiden— 
and  prayed  her  to  inform  nobody  in  the  house  of  my 
arrival,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  assist  me  in  putting 
on  my  black  silk  dress  and  other  things,  to  make  a 
hasty  toilet.     I  wished  to  sneak  into  the  company 
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unannounced  and  unknown.  Karin  understood  my 
idea,  thought  it  merry,  and  helped  me  quickly  and 
efficiently;  so  that  in  half  an  hour  I  could  shew 
myself  with  honour  in  the  saloon,  and  hoped  to 
remain  unobserved  by  a  part  of  the  'foule'  which, 
as  I  knew  of  old,  was  very  important  in  the  soirees 
of  my  stepmother.  And  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  not 
altogether  dissatisfied  to  be  able  to  look  about  me  a 
little,  and,  as  it  were,  to  prepare  myself  for  acquaint- 
ance with  relatives  whom  I  had  now  not  seen  for  so 
many  years. 

As  I  entered  the  dancing-room  a  gallopade  was 
being  danced.  I  stole  along  by  the  wall,  and  soon 
fortunately  found  a  place  in  a  corner.  The  music, 
the  noise,  and  the  strong  blaze  of  light,  almost  bewil- 
dered my  head.  "When  I  had  a  little  recovered  my 
senses,  I  spied  about  curiously  after  the  countenances 
of  my  connexions  ;  above  all,  my  eye  sought  for  my 
young  sister  Selma,  although  almost  without  hope  of 
being  able  to  recognise  in  the  young  girl  of  twenty, 
the  tender,  delicate  child  which  I  had  not  seen  for 
ten  years. 

"  But  the  sole  daughter  of  the  house/'  thought  I, 
"the  heroine  of  the  day,  must  still  be  easy  to  discover 
among  the  others  :  she  must  certainly  precede  every 
one  in  the  dance,  and  must  be  put  forward  and 
honoured  before  all  others!"  and  I  sought  inquir- 
ingly among  the  couples  who  were  floating  round  in 
v  the  gallopade.     The  dance  seemed  to  me  enchanting. 
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c  Ah,  les  reines  du  balV  said  now  an  elderly  gentle- 
man of  an  animated,  and  at  the  same  time  some- 
what faded  exterior  and  relaxed  features,  who  stood 
near  me;  and  I  saw  a  young  officer  of  dragoons 
dancing  onward  with  two  young  ladies  who  riveted 
my  whole  attention,  so  beautiful  and  brilliant  were 
they.  I  considered  it  a  settled  thing  that  one  of 
these  must  be  my  sister  Selma;  but  which  of  them? 
They  had  a  remarkably  great  sisterly  resemblance,  and 
yet  on  near  observation  it  was  a  peculiar  manner 
which  made  them  unlike.  The  lively,  refined,  cap- 
tivating grace  which  distinguished  the  one  who  was 
dressed  in  white  gauze  and  blond,  was  wanting  in 
the  other,  who  was  dressed  in  bright  rose-coloured 
crape,  and  whose  growth  was  somewhat  larger,  yet 
who  mean  time  was  unquestionably  the  handsomer. 
Her  dancing  was  characterised  by  that  joyously, 
bounding  life,  which  is  said  to  constitute  the  spirit 
of  Fanny  Elsler's  dancing,  whilst  the  dancing  of  the 
other — the  white  one — had  more  of  the  noble  pure 
grace  which  I  myself  have  admired  in  Maria  Tag- 
lioni.  Either  might  be  Selma.  The  more  I  regarded 
the  white  one,  the  more  I  wished  that  she  might  be 
my  sister. 

But  is  it,  indeed,  possible,  that  the  somewhat  self- 
willed  doll,  'little  me/  as  Selma  called  herself  in 
her  childish  years,  should  have  changed  itself  into 
this  sylph-like  being,  whose  countenance  beamed 
with  soul  and  innocent  joy? 
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The  other  had  more  of  the  proud  self,  which 
looked  forth  in  the  child  Selma ;  perhaps  she  might 
be  my  sister  Selma?  Should  I  be  able  to  love  her 
much? 

Whilst  this  contest  between  the  red  and  white 
rose  went  on  in  my  mind,  and  I  purposely  de- 
manded no  explanation  from  my  neighbour,  but 
would  await  the  answer  from  chance,  I  heard  the 
gentleman  who  had  exclaimed,  *  let  reines  du  bal* 
congratulated  by  another  upon  being  'a  rich  old 
bachelor.' 

"The  life  of  a  rich  old  bachelor/'  said  he  with  a 
sigh,  which  awakened  in  me  the  thought  that  he 
found  himself  burdened  with  as  many  wives  and 
children  as  Rochus  Pumpernickel — "the  life  of  a  rich 
old  bachelor  is  indeed  a  continual"— 

"The  life  of  a  rich  old  bachelor/1  said  the  first 
speaker  also  with  a  sigh,  "is  a  splendid  breakfast,  a 
tolerably  flat  dinner,  and  a  most  miserable  supper!" 

Whilst  I  listened  to  the  communication  of  the 
two  gentlemen,  and  observed  'les  reines  du  bal,9  I 
remarked  that  a  man  between  thirty  and  forty,  in 
naval  uniform,  of  a  frank  and  strong  exterior,  with  a 
pair  of  serious,  honest  eyes — observed  me.  This 
gave  me  pleasure — I  do  not  know  why.  I  also 
remarked  that  the  son  of  Neptune  steered  ever 
nearer  and  nearer  to  me,  and — unexpectedly  seated 
himself  by  my  side.  I  cannot  at  this  moment  rightly 
comprehend  how  we  came  into  discourse,  and  still 
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less  how  I  came  to  confide  to  him  my  observations 
on  the  two  stars  of  the  ball,  and  last  of  all,  how  I 
could  feel  so  communicative  and  well  acquainted 
with  a  person  entirely  strange  to  me.  The  person 
smiled  at  my  confidential  communications,  and  in- 
quired  if  I  wished  for  any  explanations  from  him? 
I  replied  that  this  evening  I  had  set  out  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery,  and  had  taken  Chance  for  my  helms- 
man, and  would  have  him  to  govern  the  voyage. 
My  new  acquaintance  warned  me  of  the  danger  of 
giving  myself  up  to  such  a  helmsman,  and  sought 
with  delicacy  to  dive  into  the  intention  of  my  under- 
taking. I  answered  evasively;  the  conversation  was 
jesting,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  great  ship  of  war 
was  amusing  itself  by  chasing  a  little  brig,  whieh 
nevertheless  succeeded,  by  rapidly  tacking  about, 
perpetually  to  escape  it.  In  the  mean  time  we  came, 
quite  unexpectedly,  into  very  deep  water,  namely, 
into  the  innermost  of  the  soul  and  of  life,  and  we 
soon  were  contending  about  that  which  constitutes 
the  highest  weal  or  woe  of  human  life.  We  had  on 
this  subject  entirely  different  views,  because,  whilst 
I,  in  the  calmness  of  temper  and  clearness  of  thought, 
sought  for  the  haven  of  felicity,  the  son  of  Neptune 
found  it  merely  in  the  life  and  strength  of  feeling. 
I  asserted  that  in  this  way  he  never  would  come  into 
the  haven,  but  would  always  find  himself  on  the 
outside  of  it,  in  the  open  stormy  sea.  He  had  no- 
thing to  say  against  this.     It  was  exactly  upon  the 
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open  stormy  sea  that  he  had  found  happiness.  I 
declared  myself  opposed  to  the  disquiet  of  a  Viking 
life;  he  against  a  life  of  quiet  and  ease.  I  spoke  of 
the  danger  of  shipwrecks  under  the  guidance  of  the 
feelings,  and  remembered  Odin's  words  in  Havamal, 
"  Insecure  is  that  which  one  possesses  in  the  breast 
of  another/'  The  seaman  betook  himself  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  thought  with  the  Apostle,  that  without 
love  all  things  in  the  world  were  sounding  brass  and 
a  tinkling  cymbal.  I  bowed  myself  before  human 
love :  this  was  precisely  my  proposition.  But  in 
regard  to  private  relationships,  I  found  it  to  be  Lrf 
the  highest  degree  necessary  to  be  able  to  sing  at  all 
times, 

"  I  care  for  nobody,  nobody, 
And  nobody  cares  for  me !  " 

The  seaman  laughed,  but  shook  his  head  and  said, 
"You  would  not  be  able  to  sing  so,  and  could  not 
sing  so,  if  you  had  had  the  happiness — to  have 
children." 

"  Perhaps  not/'  replied  I,  in  an  indifferent  tone ; 
pleased  in  myself  to  find  that  my  new  acquaintance 
was,  as  I  had  already  suspected,  a  married  man,  and 
the  father  of  a  family. 

We  were  here  interrupted  by  the  ending  of  the 
gallopade  and  the  dancing  ladies  seeking  for  resting 
places,  on  which  my  neighbour  stood  up.  The  view 
through  the  dancing-room  was  now  freer,  and  per- 
mitted one  through  the  open  doors  to  look  into  the 
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saloon,  where  turbaned  ' gracious  ladies5  occupied 
the  divans,  and  several  gentlemen  with  stars  and 
ribbons  moved  about  them. 

"  Ah,  there  she  is !"  thought  I,  with  sudden  emo- 
tion, as  a  lady  of  noble  figure  and  noble  bearing 
came  in  sight,  whilst  in  conversation  with  an  elderly 
gentleman,  she  slowly  approached  the  dancing-room. 

Yes,  that  was  she;  still  the  same  as  ever  in 
appearance,  grave,  beautiful,  and  tasteful  in  dress.  I 
recognised  the  strings  of  real  pearls,  with  jewelled 
clasps,  which  surrounded  her  neck  and  her  lovely 
arms,  which  I  would  so  willingly  have  kissed  in  my 
childhood;  I  recognised  the  beautiful  countenance, 
and  the  carriage,  so  imposing,  and  yet  so  full  of 
grace.  She  was  still  the  same  as,  twenty  years  ago, 
she  had  stood  a  half-divinity  before  my  eyes  in  the 
magnificent  saloons  of  the  capital;  when  she,  as  wife 
of  *  the  District  Governor,'  did  the  honours,  with 
the  looks  of  a  queen ;  yes,  she  was  still  the  same  as 
I  then  had  seen  her,  and  nothing  more  distinguished 
have  I  seen  since  then, — although  I  have  looked  well 
about  me  in  the  world, —  and  probably  never  shall, 
and  yet  .  .  ,  .  It  was  my  stepmother!  My  heart 
beat  not  lightly,  as  I  saw  her  slowly  approach  the 
side  where  I  sate,  and  anticipated  the  moment  of 
recognition;  it  came. 

The  glance  of  my  stepmother  fell  on  me;  she 
started,  and  looked  again  observantly ;  I  stood  up ; 
she  hastened  towards   me,  and  we  soon  embraced 

b2 
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each  other;  not  without  mutual  embarrassment, 
which  the  surprise,  and  mutual  excuses,— from  me, 
on  account  of  my  arrival;  from  her,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  my  chamber, — helped  to  conceal.  My  step- 
mother now  called  'Selma!  Selma!'  and  the  white 
sylph  floated  towards  us,  and  I  clasped  my  young 
sister  in  my  arms,  glad  that  she  was  '  the  white 
rose/  and  delighted  to  see  such  a  kindly  joy  beam 
from  her  dear  blue  eyes,  as  blushing,  she  heartily 
bade  me  welcome. 

At  this  moment  my  glance  involuntarily  met  that 
of  my  former  neighbour,  who  from  some  little  dis- 
tance observed  us,  with  a  gentle,  half-melancholy 
smile.  After  this,  my  stepmother  called  '  Flora ! ' 
and  beckoned;  but  Flora,  occupied  in  lively  dis- 
course with  some  gentlemen,  did  not  immediately 
hear.  Selma  hastened  to  her,  took  her  by  the  arm, 
and  returned  with  her  to  me.  I  saw  *  the  red  rose/ 
the  other  queen  of  the  ball,  before  me.  Selma  whis- 
pered, "  Sophia !  thy  and  my  cousin,  Flora ! " 

My  cousin  Flora  Delphin,  whom  I  now  saw  for 
the  first  time,  greeted  me  courteously ;  and  after  a 
short  and  indifferent  conversation,  she  turned  again 
to  her  gentlemen. 

"  For  this  evening  no  more  acquaintance,  my  sweet 

Selma,"  I  now  besought.      "  I  know  that  I  here 

must  have  several,  to  me,  yet  unknown  relations ; 

but  I  would  rather  defer  making  their  acquaintance 

till  another  time. 
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u  All  the  better!"  answered  she;  "then  can  I 
yet  a  while  alone  belong  to  you.  I  shall  not  dance 
this  dance — I  must  chat  with  you/'  And  now,  as  a 
quadrille  was  played,  Selma's  partner  approached; 
she  excused  herself  to  him,  and  introduced  him  to  a 
young  lady  who  was  sitting,  and  whom  he  led  to  the 
dance.  On  this,  she  seated  herself  near  me,  asked 
with  warm  interest  after  things  which  concerned  me, 
and  reminded  me,  with  a  voice  full  of  tender  emo- 
tion, how  I  had  been  so  good  to  her  in  her  child- 
hood, told  her  tales,  had  brought  about  pastimes, 
and  little  merry-makings  and  such  like,  in  order  to 
please  her. 

"This  time,  Selma,"  interrupted  I,  "you  must 
tell  me  tales;  but,  of  course,  only  true  ones;  be- 
cause I  am  totally  unacquainted  with  the  world 
which  surrounds  me  here,  and  would  willingly  be 
conducted  into  it;  or  much  rather,  without  any 
trouble  on  my  part,  have  it  brought  to  me." 

"  Ah !  you  have  addressed  yourself  exactly  to  the 
right  person,"  said  Selma,  with  comic  dignity;  "and 
in  order  to  begin  now  my  office  of  chief  mistress  of 
the  ceremonies,  thus — who  shall  I,  in  the  first  place, 
have  the  honour  of  introducing  to  you  in  this  com- 
pany?" 

"  0 !  the  stately  lady  there,  with  the  bird-of- 
paradise  waving  in  the  turban  of  silver  gauze,  and 
in  a  dress  of  black  velvet — she,  who  now  talks  with 
your  mamma  and  laughs — a  fine  woman ;  she  might 
represent  the  queen  of  night." 
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"  So  she  is,"  answered  Selma  laughing.  "Signora 
Luna,  as  we  sometimes  call  her,  or,  '  our  lady  with 
the  bright  eyes ; '  she  is  lady  of  honour  to  her 
majesty  the  queen,  where,  as  one  knows,  night  is 
turned  into  day ;  she  will  please  you;  she  belongs  to 
our  very-best  acquaintance,  and  this  evening,  over 
and  above,  Signora  Luna  is  at  the  full ;  shall  I  not 
immediately  intro         " 

"  No !  no !  not  this  evening ;  Signora  Luna  is,  at 
this  moment,  too  splendid  for  me.  Who  is  the  tall 
gentleman  who  now  talks  with  her?  a  stately  figure 
also,  but  somewhat  ostentatious." 

"  Eespect !  I  pray  for — Alexander  the  Great,  or 
the  Great  Alexander, — he  has  translated  the  logic 
and  rhetoric  of  Aristotle ;  a  most  learned  man,  and 
the  proper  husband  for  the  handsome  Mrs.  Luna." 

"  Humble  servant!  But  my  best  one,  here  is  the 
strangest  company  in  the  world— truly  not  of  this 
world.  Signora  Luna  and  Alexander  the  Great!  I 
Wonder  what  celestial  dignitary  will  next  have  the 
honour — that  officer,  for  example,  I  would  gladly 
know  his  name ;  he  talks  now  with  a  gentleman  who 
wears  an  order;  a  delightful  countenance;  but, he 
seems  to  me  to  belong  a  little  to  the  earth." 

"  Not  so  entirely,  for  he  belongs  more  to  the 
sea.  We  call  him  €  the  Viking/ — for  the  rest  he 
is  called  Commodore  Captain  Brenner,  a  very  brave 
and  distinguished  man.  Do  you  know  with  whom 
he  speaks  V9 
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"  No,  but  I  would  willingly  learn.  Of  a  certainty 
he  is  called  Aristides,  or — Axel  Oxenstjerna.  Me- 
thinks  I  have  seen  him  before." 

"  That  is  Baron  Thorsten  Lennartson :  you  will 
often  see  him  here ;  he  was  Felix  Delphin's  guar- 
dian, and  is  now  Flora's  guardian." 

"He  is  the  same  whom  I  fancied  I  knew  again* 
You  have  given  him  no  character-name,  Selma;  but 
I  should  like  to  give  him  one!" 

"And  what?" 

"I  would  call  him  'My  lord/  because  he  seems  as 
if  he  could  be  lord  over  himself;  what  say  you?" 

"You  have  said  it  excellently.  It  seems  to  me  as 
if  you  had  known  him  long." 

"I  have  seen  him  years  ago,  and but  there 

stands  a  person  beside  Flora,  whom,  I  think,  I  have 
seen  also  formerly;  a  regular,  but  marble-cold  coun- 
tenance; rather  sallow,  Voltaire-like  features!" 

"One  of  your  relatives  too !  My  and  your  brother- 
in-law,  the  Envoy£  St.  Orme;  who  only  a  few  months 
ago  came  here  from  Paris." 

"Virginia's  husband!  Ah,  I  ought  to  have  recog- 
nised him:  but  it  is  above  ten  years  since  I  saw 
him,  at  Virginia's  marriage.  How  beautiful  she  was ! 
That  she  must  so  soon  leave  the  earth!  One  year 
after  her  marriage ! " 

"Yes,  on  the  anniversary  of  her  wedding;"  said 
Selma,  with  a  voice  that  shewed  a  painful  remem- 
brance.    For  this  reason  I  continued  my  inquiries. 
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"And  that  young  officer  with  whom  you  were 
dancing;  a  distinguished,  handsome  young  man?" 

"Another  relation,  Felix  Delphin,  Flora's  brother. 
Is  not  Flora  gloriously  beautiful?" 

"Very  beautiful!" 

"And  how  witty!  how  richly  gifted!  She  has  at 
least  a  dozen  talents." 

"That  were  almost  too  much!"  said  I  laughing; 
"and  now,  thanks  my  sweet  Selma,  that  you  have 
so  richly  entertained  me.  I  now  see  a  gentleman 
approaching  you  with  dancing  intentions,  and  you 
shall  not  any  longer  drive  your  partners  to  despera- 
tion on  my  account.  Be  easy  about  me;  I  amuse 
myself  excellently  with  looking  on  the  dance,  and  on 
the  new,  interesting  acquaintance  that  I  have  made, 
Signora  Luna,  Alexander  the  Great,  my  Lord ." 

"Bestow  a  glance  on  the  philosopher,"  said  Selma 
archly,  and  pointed  to  a  servant  in  the  livery  of  the 
family  who  approached  with  a  tray  of  ices,  and  had  a 
very  grave  countenance,  with  the  features  of  a  parrot- 

"Take  care,  Jacob,"  continued  she,  merrily  ad- 
dressing him,  "  and  look  before  you,  that  we  do  not 
waltz  over  you." 

"O  heaven  defend  me,  Miss!"  replied  the  philo- 
sopher with  a  rough  voice,  whilst  a  sudden  illumina- 
tion passed  over  his  countenance,  but  which  speedily 
resumed  its  dark  expression,  as  he  remained  standing 
before  me  with  his  tray.  'Miss'  floated  away  in 
the  waltz,  light  as  a  breath. 


f 
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Immediately  after  this  my  stepmother  came  up  to 
me,  with  'the  rich  old  bachelor/  wearing  the  French 
order,  and  introduced  'your  uncle,  Chamberlain  X/ 

My  uncle  seated  himself  near  me,  and  began  the 
conversation  with  much  politeness,  which  advanced 
from  some  compliments  on  myself,  to  a  tolerably 
witty  criticism  of  others,  but  which  had  a  less  diges- 
tible relish  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

Whether  it  were  that  I  was  wearied  by  the 
journey,  or  by  the  noise  of  the  ball,  or  was  spoiled 
by  the  conversation  which  I  had  already  had,  certain 
it  is  that  this  did  not  please  me,  and  a  sort  of  twilight 
mist  spread  itself  before  my  eyes  over  that  animated 
life  which  had  just  before  been  so  brilliant.  At  the 
same  time  I  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  praises  of 
my  step-mother.  "A  most  excellent  person,"  said 
my  uncle, "  I  know  no  one  in  whom  I  have  so  great  a 
confidence,  no  one  on  whom  one  can  so  much  depend. 
When  I  would  do  a  little  good  in  secret,  and  would 
not  wish  it  to  be  known,  I  always  betake  myself 
to  her." 

The  Viking  had  left  the  company,  after  having  at 
going  out  cast  towards  me  a  parting  glance,  which 
lived  in  my  remembrance  like  a  little  point  of  light. 
Signora  Luna's  brilliant  appearance  vanished  from 
our  horizon,  in  order  to  ascend  into  the  horizon  of 
the  Court,  where  she  was  at  this  moment  in  attend- 
ance. I  only  saw  Selma  when  between  the  dances 
she  came  with  a  friendly  word  or  a  question  bounding 
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towards  me  :  thuB  I  saw  her  also  now  by  the  side  of 
her  mother,  now  by  an  elderly  lady  in  the  company, 
as  if  she  would  make  all  happy. 

After  supper,  somewhat  occurred  the  impression  of 
which  I  shall  long  retain.  There  arose  a  lively  move- 
ment in  the  saloon,  and  I  saw  how  my  young  sister  was 
borne  in  an  arm  chair  under  the  chandelier,  whose 
light  beamed  around  her,  and  the  most  animated 
vivat-cry  resounded  from  the  encircling  gentlemen. 

"My  lord"  was  among  those  who  thus  exalted  the 
young  heroine  of  the  festival,  and  right  beautiful  and 
princess-like  6ate  she  there,  in  the  strong  blaze  of 
light,  herself  beaming  with  the  charm  of  youth  and 
becoming  joy.  An  exclamation  of  admiration  and 
homage  went  through  the  whole  assembly.  As  my 
eyes  sunk  from  the  almost  dazzling  view,  they  were 
arrested  by  a  countenance  whose  expression  gave,  as 
it  were,  a  stab  to  my  heart.  It  was  the  countenance 
of  Flora.  Vexation,  envy,  anger,  lay  in  the  almost 
spasmodic  movements  which  thrilled  through  and 
disfigured  the  beautiful  features, — but  only  for  a 
moment.  As  her  eyes  encountered  mine,  that  ex- 
pression changed  itself  again;  and  soon  afterwards 
she  laughed  and  joked  with  the  Envoys  St.  Orme, 
who  was  seldom  from  her  side,  and  whose  observant 
and  cold  glance  had  for  me  something  repulsive. 

As  I  now  wished  to  sneak  away  from  the  com- 
pany my  stepmother  shewed  a  determined  resolution 
of  accompanying  me  to  my  chamber ;  but,  on  my 
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warm  opposition  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded  to 
remain  quietly,  and  not  to  let  Selma — who  was  again 
engaged  for  a  dance,  observe  anything. 

When  I  returned  to  my  chamber,  I  found  it 
changed.  The  disorderly,  lying-about  articles  of 
dress  had  vanished,  and  order,  taste,  and  kind 
attention  had  set  its  stamp  upon  every  thing  in  this 
large  and  handsome  room. 

"  The  young  lady  herself  has  been  up  here,  and 
has  looked  after  every  thing,"  said  Karin,  again  sup- 
plying the  fire  which  had  burned  low. 

"  Thanks,  my  young  sister,"  said  I  in  my  heart. 

1  was  fatigued  and  soon  slept,  but  had  disturbed 
dreams.  All  the  people  upon  whom,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  my  attention  had  been  directed,  I 
thought  I  saw  arrange  themselves  in  a  quadrille  with 
threatening  gestures,  and  ready  to  pounce  on  one 
another.  I  found  myself  among  them,  and  just  on 
the  point  of — skirmishing  with  my  stepmother.  At 
one  time  floated  past  a  sylph-like  being,  with  glim- 
mering wings,  smiling  lips,  and  enchanting  zephyr- 
like movements,  and  danced  between  us,  and  wove 
us  together  with  invisible  but  soft  ribbons,  and  this 
sylph,  this  other  Taglioni,  was — Selma! 

During  this  apparition,  the  tension  of  mind  allayed 
itself;  the  bitterness  ceased,  the  enemies  made  chaine, 
and  I  sank  into  a  refreshing,  sweet  sleep,  which  let 
me  forget  the  whole  world,  till  the  new  morning 
awoke  me. 
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And  now,  whilst  all  is  quiet  in  the  house,  and 
seems  to  repose  from  the  dance,  I  will  take  a  some- 
what nearer  view  of  my  past  and  present  circum- 
stances. 

I  have  passed  through  with  my  stepmother  two 
entirely  different  periods.     The  first  I  will  call 

THE  PERIOD   OF  MY  IDOLATRY. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  I  saw  my  stepmother  for  the 
first  time,  and  was  so  captivated  that  I  adored  her. 
This  continued  till  my  fifteenth  year,  when  I  was 
separated  from  her.  But  bitter  were  my  days  in 
this  time  of  my  idolatry;  because  never  could  a 
golden  idol  have  been  more  deaf  and  silent  to  the 
prayers  of  its  worshippers,  than  was  my  stepmother 
to  my  love.  Besides  this,  1  was  a  violent  child,  and 
in  my  whole  being  the  opposite  of  the  lovely  and 
the  agreeable,  which  my  stepmother  so  highly 
valued,  and  of  which  she  unceasingly  spoke  in  quo- 
tations from  the  romances  of  Madame  Genlis.  I 
was  compared  with  the  enchantresses  in  these  ro- 
mances, and  set  down  in  proportion.  In  one  word 
my  stepmother  could  not  rightly  endure  me,  and  I 
could  not  endure — Madame  Genlis  and  her  graces, 
who  occasioned  me  so  much  torment.  Ah !  the 
sunburnt,  wild  girl  grown  up  in  the  '  moors '  of 
Finland,  whose  life  had  passed  in  woods  and  heaths, 
among  rocks  and  streams,  and  amid  dreams  as  wild 
and  wonderful  as  the  natural  scenery  amongst  which 
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she  grew;  this  girl  was  in  truth  no  being  for  the 
saloon,  for  a  French  Grace.     Transplanted  from  the 
fresh  wilderness  of  her  childhood  into  the  magni- 
ficent capital,  where  huge   mirrors  on  every  side 
reflected  every  movement,  and  seemed  scornfully  to 
mimic  every  free  outbreak  which  was  not  stamped 
by  grace, — she  was  afraid,  afraid  of  herself,  afraid 
of  everybody,  and  especially  of  the  goddess  of  the 
palace.    The  governess  and  the  servants  called  me 
'the  Tartar-girl/    'the  young   Tartar.'      My  step- 
mother was  never  severe  towards  me  in  her  beha- 
viour, but  crushed  me  by  her  depreciatory  compas- 
sion, by  her   cold  repulsion;  and  I  soon  could  not 
approach  her  without  burning  cheeks,  and  a  heart 
so  fall,  so  swollen — if  I  may  say  so — with  anxious 
sighs,  that  the  tongue  in  vain  sought  for  a  word. 
To  find  any  fault  in  my  stepmother  was  what  I 
never  thought  of.    Every,  every  fault  lay  certainly 
in  me;  but  ah!  I  knew  not  how  I  should  behave  in 
order  to  become  different,  in  order  to  become  agree- 
able to  her.     I  know  that  at  this  time  more  than 
once  I  besought  heaven  on  my  knees,  never  to  give 
ffie  a  lover,  if  it,  on  the  contrary,  would  only  give 
me  the  love  of  my  mother.     But  heaven,  deaf  to  my 
prayer,  gave  me  a  lover,  but — not  the  love  of  my 
mother;  and  I  must  learn  to  do  without  it;  which 
was  made  easier  to  me  by  my  being  removed  from 
her,  and  transplanted  into   another  sphere   of  life, 
and— where  also  I  suffered,  but  in  another  way. 
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Five  years  afterwards  I  came  again  into  my  father's 
house,  and  passed  some  time  there.  This  epoch  in 
relation  to  my  former  idol,  may  be  called 

THE   EPOCH   OF   OPPOSITION; 

for  it  was  in  many  things  opposed  to  the  former*  I 
had,  after  severe  combat  with  life,  and  with  myself, 
moulded  myself  to  a  stern  and  truth-loving  being,  who 
would  see  reality  in  every  thing,  and  who  despised 
all  that  appeared  to  be  gilded  in  life  as  miserable 
froth.  French  worldly  morality,  accomplishment,  and 
grace,  were  an  abomination  to  me,  towards  which  I 
now  assumed  as  perfectly  a  well-bred  demeanour  as 
my  stepmother  had  formerly  assumed  towards  my 
world  of  nature.  The  shining  veil  through  which  I 
had  regarded  her  had  now  fallen  off.  I  now  saw  faults 
in  her,  and  saw  them  through  a  magnifying -glass. 
She  pleased  me  still,  but  I  loved  her  no  longer. 

I  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  spirit  of  Thorild,  had 
imbibed  his  love  of  truth  and  integrity,  but  at  the 
same  time  somewhat  also  of  his  less  pleasant  way  of 
shewing  them.  And  now  clashed  together  Madame 
Genlis  and  Thorild,  in  the  least  pleasant  manner, 
through  my  stepmother  and  me.  For  every  quota- 
tion from  Madame  Genlis  I  had,  always  in  warlike 
opposition,  a  quotation  ready  from  Thorild,  and  my 
stepmother  answered  in  the  same  spirit.  Never- 
theless, by  degrees  the  French  Marquese  yielded  to 
the  Swedish  philosopher;  that  is  to  say,  she  relin- 
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quished  the  field  because  such  a  rude  fellow  struck 
about,  him*  It  is  to  me  a  strange,  half-melancholy 
remembrance,  that  my  stepmother  at  this  time  was 
really  afraid  of  me,  and  avoided  me,  evidently  grieved 
by  my  unsparing  earnestness.  Several  times  also 
she  endeavoured  to  govern  and  to  overawe  me;  she 
would  at  times  resume  the  sceptre,  but  in  vain;  it 
was  broken  in  her  hand:  she  saw  this,  and  yielded 
silently  and  somewhat  dispirited. 

At  the  recollection  of  the  harsh  feeling  I  had  at 
times,  when  I  remarked  this  reaction  in  the  relation- 
ship  between  us,  I  cannot  preserve  myself  from  a 
secret  shudder;  and  would  exclaim  warningly  to  all 
over-severe  parents,  the  counsel  of  the  Apostle — 
"  Parents,  provoke  not  your  children  to  anger !" 

The  fault  was  this  time,  for  the  most  part,  on  my 
side.  But  I  was  embittered  by  the  remembrance  of 
that  which  I  had  suffered;  and  besides  this,  to  say 
nothing  of  Thorild,  was  unclear,  in  my  views  of 
life,  and  unhappy  in  my  soul;  and  this  may  obtain 
for  me  some  excuse.  My  stepmother,  a  joyous,  and 
pleasant,  and  much  esteemed  lady  of  the  world,  was 
entirely  accustomed  to  the  sunny  side  of  life,  and 
wished  only  to  see  this.  I  was  more  accustomed  to 
the  dark  side,  and  thus  we  separated  more  and  more. 

One  bond  of  union  existed  at  this  time  between  us; 
the  little  Selma,  a  weakly,  but  interesting  child.  She 
seemed,  by  I  know  not  what  incomprehensible  sym- 
pathy, attracted  to  me;  which  yet,  according  to  my 
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Thorildish  love  of  justice,  did  not  at  all  accord  with 
the  reverence  which  was  shewn  to  her  at  home.  But 
I  could  not  help  feeling  myself  drawn  to  her.  She 
was  her  father's  darling,  and  his  chiefest  occupation. 
He  was  a  friend  and  pupil  of  the  great  Ehrensvard, 
of  the  man  with  the  severe  and  pure  sense  of  beauty, 
and  he  wished  to  form  out  of  his  daughter  a  being  as 
harmonious  and  lovely  as  the  ideal  which  he  bore  in 
himself:  and  not  the  eleven  thousand  heroines  of 
modern  scenes  and  novels,  but  the  antique  Antigone, 
so  beautiful  as  woman,  whilst  she  was  so  masculinely 
noble,  was  the  prototype  upon  which  he  early  directed 
the  eye  and  heart  of  his  daughter.  Thus  created  he 
in  her  a  new  Antigone,  and  enjoyed  through  her  a 
life  which  very  weak  health  had  rendered  somewhat 
joyless.  My  stepmother  was  about  this  time  very 
much  occupied  by  her  daughter  Virginia,  who  by 
her  beauty  and  her  character  might  well  flatter  the 
pride  of  a  mother.  Admiration  of  her,  and  tender- 
ness towards  Selma,  led  us  sometimes  to  an  accord- 
ance of  feeling. 

We  were  again  separated ;  and  now  that  after  ten 
years  we  are  again  come  into  contact,  I  am  not  without 
some  uneasiness  on  account  of  our  living  together* 
Will  it  occasion  a  union,  or — a  deeper  separation? 
One  of  the  two,  that  is  quite  certain;  because  my 
stepmother,  just  as  little  as  myself,  has  stood  still 
during  her  decennium.  We  both  have  lived  to  see 
sorrow.     My  stepmother  has  lost  her  husband  and 
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her  beloved  eldest  daughter,  and  I,  I  have yet 

nevertheless,  that  is  now  over,  and  I am  free. 

That  I  am  now  better  than  when  we  last  met,  I  will 
venture  to  hope.  The  philosophy  which  then  made 
me  so  proud  and  so  disputatious,  has  since  then  made 
me  peaceable;  thought  has  quietly  and  regulatingly 
laid  its  hand  upon  my  brow;  and  life  has  cleared 
itself  up,  and  the  heart  has  calmed  itself.  Books 
have  become  my  dearest  companions;  and  observa- 
tion, a  friend  which  has  accompanied  me  through  life, 
and  has  led  me  to  extract  honey  from  all  plants  of 
life,  even  the  bitter  ones  also.  Thorild  is  still  for 
me,  as  ever,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude;  but  X  no 
longer  follow  him  blindly,  and  I  have  also  become 
possessed  of  eyes  for  the  constellation  of  Madame 
Genlis.  In  one  thing  will  I  always  truly  follow  him 
—namely,  in  his  doctrine,  unceasingly  to  study  and 
inquire  after  the  good  in  all  things. 

On  the  shore  where  I  was  born,  on  the  alder- 
fringed  streams  of  Kautua,  I  often  went,  as  a  child, 
pearl-fishing,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  had  abated 
the  rigour  of  the  water.  I  fancy  still  that  the  clear 
cool  waves  wash  my  feet;  I  fancy  still  that  I  see  the 
pearl  muscles  which  the  waterfall  had  thrown  together 
in  heaps  in  the  sand  of  the  little  green  islands.  Whole 
heaps  of  these  muscles  I  collected  together  on  the 

shore,  and  if  I  found  one  pearl  among  them what 

joy!  Often  they  were  imperfect,  half-formed,  or  in- 
jured; still  sometimes  I  found  right  beautiful  ones 
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among  them.    Now  will  I  again  go  out  to  fish  for 
pearls,  but  in the  stream  of  life. 

The  2d  of  November. 

I  was  yesterday  morning  interrupted  by  the  mes- 
senger who  called  me  to  breakfast,  and  the  messenger 
was  my  young  sister,  whose  silvery  clear  voice  asked 
at  my  door,  "  may  one  come  in  V  Yes,  to  be  sure 
you  may!  besides  sylphs  are  not  easily  bolted  out, 
and  one  opens  willingly  the  door  and  heart  when  a 
being  like  Selma  desires  to  enter,  and  with  benevo- 
lence and  joy  beaming  from  the  diamond-bright  eyes 
bends  before  thee,  and  shews  to  thee  tokens  of  friend- 
ship and  kindly  inclination.  She  was  so  charming, 
my  young  sister,  in  the  flower  of  youth  and  life;  in 
her  simple,  well-chosen,  tasteful  dress ;  and,  above 
all,  in  her  captivating  manner,  that  I  seemed  to  see 
in  her  the  personification  of  the  muse  of  Franzen, 
whose  name  she  bears. 

"God  guard  thee,  thou  lovely  being!"  thought  I 
silently,  as  I  observed  her,  and  something  like  a 
painful  foreboding  brought  tears  into  my  eyes. 

Not  without  a  beating  of  the  heart  did  I  follow 
her  down  stairs,  and  prepare  myself  to  see  my  step- 
mother and  my  home  by  daylight. 

But  my  feeling  of  anxiety  vanished  as  I  entered 
the  inner  ante-room,  and  my  stepmother  met  me 
with  looks  and  words  which  seemed  the  expression 
of  cordial  good-will.     Beyond  this,  every  thing  in 
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the  room  was  comfortable — atmosphere,  furniture,  to 
the  inviting  coffee  service  glittering  with  silver  and 
real  pearl. 

u  This  is  good  indeed  V9  thought  I. 

Nothing  here  gave  me  greater  pleasure  than  the 
sight  of  the  collection  of  good  oil-paintings  which 
decorated  the  walls  of  the  two  ante-rooms.  At  the 
very  moment  when  I  was  about  to  express  my  feel- 
ings on  this  subject,  Flora  entered.  I  scarcely 
recognised  again  the  queen  of  the  last  night's  ball. 
The  delicate  skin  appeared  coarse  by  daylight ;  the 
eye  was  dim;  the  dress  negligent;  and  the  beauti- 
ful countenance  disfigured  by  an  evident  expression 
of  ill  temper.  Selma,  however,  gains  by  being  seen 
in  daylight ;  her  skin  is  delicate  and  fair ;  and  her 
eyes  have  the  most  beautiful  light,  and  the  clearest 
glance,  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  human  eye. 

We  seated  ourselves  to  breakfast.  We  spoke  of 
last  evening's  ball.  My  stepmother  made  on  the 
occasion  a  little  speech  from  the  throne,  which  I  had 
heard  already  in  former  times,  but  which  had  always 
somewhat  embarrassed  me.  I  was  silent  the  while; 
but  it  excited  in  me  a  secret  opposition,  which  I 
fancy  my  stepmother  suspected ;  I  know  not  other- 
wise why  her  glances  were  so  often  questioningly 
sent  towards  me.  Selma's  merry  remarks  interrupted 
the  speech,  and  made  us  all  laugh.  Flora  became 
again  animated,  and  was  witty  and  satirical.  I  put 
in  my  word  also,  and  our  gracious  lady-mother  ap- 

VOL.   I.  0 
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peared  highly  delighted.  We  brought  into  review 
various  good  acquaintance  in  last  evening's  ball; 
various  toilets  were  criticised.  In  the  mean  time, 
Selma  stared  roguishly  at  my  collar,  and  pronounced 
it  somewhat '  rococo.'  My  stepmother  looked  at  my 
dress,  and  pronounced  this  also  somewhat  '  rococo/ 
With  that  I  started  the  idea,  that  my  person  itself 
might  be  somewhat  '  rococo,'  which  was  negatived 
with  the  greatest  and  the  most  courteous  zeal. 

My  stepmother  said  I  was  exactly  at  the  hand- 
some, '  modern  age,'  for  a  charming  woman,*  in  one 
word,  '  la  femme  la  trente  am,  la  femme  de  Balsac;' 
and  added  various  things  half  unexpressed,  but  yet 
perfectly  intelligible;  as  that  I  had  grown  hand- 
somer, in  my  complexion,  in  my  eyes,  in  my  hands; 
and  all  this,  to  me,  poor  daughter  of  Eve,  was  a 
great  happiness  to  hear. 

Selma  was  resolute  about  taking  my  toilet  in  hand 
herself,  in  order  to  make  'this  also'  modern!  I 
promised  to  submit  myself  to  her  tyranny. 

After  breakfast,  my  stepmother  and  I  continued 
the  conversation  tSte-d-tite;  and  I  remarked  during 
this  that  her  countenance  had  considerably  altered, 
and  I  saw  a  something  uneasy  and  excited  in  her 
looks,  which  I  had  not  seen  before.  Yet  her  features 
had  not  lost  their  noble  beauty.  Whilst  we  talked, 
Selma  watered  her  flowers,  and  sang  thereto  charm- 
ingly. The  eyes  of  my  stepmother  turned  often  to- 
wards her,  as  if  towards  their  light. 
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Flora  was  in  a  changeful  humour.  Now  she 
opened  a  book,  and  now  threw  it  from  her;  now  she 
seated  herself  at  the  piano,  and  played  something 
with  good  skill,  but  left  off  in  the  middle  of  the 
piece;  now  arranged  her  curls,  and  looked  at  her- 
self in  the  mirror;  at  length  she  seated  herself  at 
the  window;  and  made  observations  on  the  passers 
by.    I  called  her  secretly  *  Miss  Caprice.' 

Thus  stood  affairs  in  our  ante-room,  when,  in  a 
pause  of  the  conversation,  we  heard  a  faint  hissing 
whistling,  and  slow  steps  approaching  the  room 
where  we  sate. 

My  stepmother  cast  an  uneasy  glance  towards  the 
door.  Selma's  song  ceased,  Flora  looked  quietly 
from  the  window,  and  upon — St.  Orme,  who  entered 
the  room.  He  and  I  were  now  formally  introduced 
to  each  other.  The  repulsive  impression  which  he 
had  made  upon  me  was  not  diminished  by  the  shake 
of  his  hand.  I  receive  an  especial  impression  of  the 
sort  of  person  by  the  manner  of  taking  the  hand, 
and  cannot  avoid  drawing  deductions  therefrom, — 
more  however  by  instinct  than  by  reason,  since  my 
reason  refuses  to  be  led  by  outward  impressions, 
which  may  be  merely  accidental;  but  I  cannot  alter 
it:  a  cordial  warm  6hake  of  the  hand  takes — my 
heart;  a  feeble  or  imperfect,  or  cold,  one  repels  it. 
There  are  people  who  press  the  hand  so  that  it  is 
painful  for  a  good  while  afterwards;  there  are  also 
those  who  come  with  two  fingers;  from  these  defend 
us!  .  .  . 
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But  again  to  the  Envoy£  whose  hand-shake,  weak 
and  sharp,  although  the  hand  was  soft,  did  not  please 
me.  He  went  from  me  to  Flora,  whose  hand  he 
kissed;  he  wished  then  to  put  his  arm  confidentially 
round  Selma's  waist,  but  she  escaped  from  him,  and 
called  to  me  to  come  and  make  acquaintance  with 
her  flower-bulbs,  which  she  merrily  introduced  to 
me  under  the  names  of  'King  Hiskia/  'Lord  Wel- 
lington/ '  Grand  Vainqueur/  Tami  du  cceur/ 
'Diana/  'Galataea/  and  so  on: — flower-genii  hidden 
in  the  bulbs,  which  we  rejoiced  to  see  unfolding  in 
the  winter  sun. 

We  were  here  interrupted  by  Flora's  brother, 
Felix  Delphin,  who  gave  to  Selma  a  half-blown 
monthly  rose.  She  took  it  blushing.  Aha,  my  young 
sister!  But  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  bestow 
thee  on  the  young  Delphin.  His  remarkably  hand- 
some and  good  face  has  a  certain  unpleasant  expres- 
sion which  tells  of  an  irregular  life. 

The  Envoy£  said  something  softly  to  my  stepmother 
which  made  her  change  colour,  and  with  an  uneasy 
look,  rise  up  and  go  with  him  into  her  room. 

I  left  the  young  merry  trio  employed  in  proposi- 
tions and  schemes  for  the  pleasures  of  the  day  and  of 
the  week,  and  went  up  into  my  own  room.  It  had 
a  glorious  prospect-my  room,  and  afforded  me  an 
opportunity  of  observing,  in  a  free  and  extended 
heaven,  the  play  of  light  and  shadow  of  clouds,  and 
of  azure  blue,  which  gives  so  much  life  and  anima- 
tion to  the  firmament  above  our  heads. 
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We  dwelt  upon  the  Blasieholm,  exactly  upon  the 
limits  of  the  fields  planted  with  trees,  where  the 
Delagarde  Palace,  with  its  towers,  had  elevated 
itself  for  centuries,  and  had  been  burnt  down  in  one 
night.  I  look  out  from  my  window,  and  see  and 
hear  the  roaring  of  the  broad  stream  which  separates 
the  city  from  Norrmalm,  and  on  whose  shores  have 
been  fought  so  many  bloody  battles;  on  the  haven, 
the  bridge  of  boats,  the  royal  castle,  with  the  Lion 
Hill;  the  river  promenade,  farther  on,  beneath  the 
north-bridge;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  island  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  blue  water  of  the  Malar,  and  the 
southern  mountains.  From  among  the  masses  of 
houses  upon  the  different  islands,  raise  themselves 
the  bold  spires  of  the  church-towers.  To  the  left 
I  have  that  of  St.  Catharine;  to  the  right,  that  of 
St.  James;   and  further  off,  the  royal  gardens,  with 

their  rich  alleys,  and I  should  never  come  to 

an  end,  were  I  to  name  all  that  I  have  and  govern 
— from  my  window.  And  in  my  chamber,  I  have 
my  pencils,  my  books,  and myself. 

The  5th. 

I  have  looked  about  me  in  the  family,  at  least  as 
far  as  regards  the  outside  of  people.  Because  rightly 
to  decide  between  minds,  and  to  pass  through  the 
outward  into  the  actual  being,  requires  more  time. 
My  silent  question  addressed  to  every  one  for  this 
purpose  is,  "  What  wilt  thou,  what  seekest  thou  in 
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life?"    According  to   this  rule,  I  botanize  among 
human  souls,  and  classify  them. 

"You  must  see  Flora's  paintings!  You  must  hear 
Flora  sing!  You  must  see  and  hear  Flora  play  in 
comedy!  Flora  must  shew  you  her  poetical  and 
prose  descriptions  and  portraits!  they  are  so  witty, 
so  droll!"  Thus  I  have  often  heard  Selma  say  in 
these  days;  and  she  did  not  rest  till  I  had  seen  and 
admired  all, — and  I  have  admired  it  with  great 
pleasure,  for  Flora's  turn  for  the  arts  is  in  many 
ways  distinguished.  But  greater  still,  I  fear,  is  her 
self-love,  or  what  do  expressions  like  the  following 
denote : — 

"I  am  not  like  common  people;  if  I  were  like 
others,  so  and  so,  but  I  am  really  quite  peculiar  and 
remarkable,  I  cannot  lower  myself  to  the  point  of  sight 
of  these  every-day  figures/'  and  more  of  the  kind. 

So  seems  with  Flora  the  chief  person  to  be  an  7, 
with  Selma  a  thou.  Yet  I  will  not  too  hastily  judge 
Flora. 

Selma  furnished  me  with  a  most  agreeable  morning 
yesterday,  by  allowing  me  to  make  acquaintance  with 
several  masterpieces  in  her  beautiful  collection  of 
pictures.  They  were  presents  to  her  from  her  father, 
who  collected  them  himself  during  his  residence  in 
Italy.  By  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of 
the  various  colouring,  by  the  pure  and  severe  sense 
of  beauty,  one  recognised  the  scholar  of  Ehrensvard. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  conversation  turned  to  Selma's 
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own  residence  in  Rome.  After  Virginia's  death,  she 
accompanied  her  parents  thither,  who  in  this  journey 
sought  for  the  dissipation  of  their  sorrow  and  an 
occasion  of  more  highly  accomplishing  their  beloved 
daughter.  Here  had  Selma  awakened  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  beauty  of  life,  but  also  to  that  of  its  pain, 
for  here  had  she  lost  her  adored  father.  Lennartson 
was  then  in  Rome,  had  partaken  with  her  happier 
days,  and  became  in  grief  her  support  and  con- 
solation. With  filial  and  brotherly  tenderness  he 
attached  himself  to  the  two  mourning  ladies,  and 
conducted  them,  under  his  own  faithful  guard,  back 
to  their  native  land.  Selma  spoke  with  deep  emotion 
of  all  that  which  he  had  been  to  them. 

Towards  evening  came  St.  Orme  and  the  young 
Delphin.  St.  Orme  made  Flora  a  present  of  a  beau- 
tiful bracelet,  over  which  she  exhibited  great  delight, 
and  allowed  St.  Orme  himself  to  clasp  it  on  her  arm. 
After  this,  he  held  it  forth  and  kissed  it,  and  Flora — 
permitted  it.  Selma  saw  this  with  a  disturbed  look, 
and  blushed. 

We  divided  ourselves  this  evening  into  three 
parties.  Felix  and  Selma  threw  the  feather-ball,  and 
played  comedy  in  the  farthest  ante-room, — and  their 
jests  and  her  silver-ringing  laughter  came  thence 
to  us  here;  Flora  allowed  the  firework  of  her  wit 
to  blaze  before  the  Envoye*,  who  animated  it  by  his 
satire,  whilst  he  evidently  ruled  her  and  guided  the 
conversation,  which  amused  me,  although  I  did  not 
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understand  the  frequent  secret  hints  in  it,  and  the 
vexation  which  these  seemed  sometimes  to  excite  in 
Flora. 

My  stepmother  permitted  her  lights  to  shine  before 
me,  and  instructed  me  on  the  positions  of  the  rela- 
tionship in  the  State.  I  allowed  myself  to  be  edified, 
lent  my  two  ears  towards  three  sides,  and  made  now 
and  then  one  and  another  wise  remark  on  my  step- 
mother's views,  as  I  with  Sibylline  solemnity  laid  my 
cards  in  order  to  read  the  book  of  fate.  For  I  should 
be  no  worthy  daughter  of  the  home  of  the  magic 
arts,  Finland,  if  I  had  not  been  somewhat  skilled 
in  the  prophetic-lore  of  coffee  and  cards.  True  it  is 
that  I  never  was  an  altogether  worthy  scholar  of  the 
celebrated  soothsayeress,  Liboria,  who  had  taught 
me  her  art;  and  I  have  never  yet  laid  the  cards  with 

her  devotion  and  her  spirit,  but short  and  good, 

it  amused  me  to  see  the  play  of  fate  in  the  cards,  and 
I  have  often  amused  myself  and  others  with  it,  and 
I  did  so  also  at  this  time. 

When  the  evening  was  ended,  the  company  sepa- 
rated; and  Flora  and  I  went  through  the  little  corridor 
towards  our  sleeping-rooms,  which  were  separated  by 
it;  Flora  remained  standing,  and  said,  as  she  suddenly 
turned  herself  towards  me, 

"You  think  certainly  that  I  am  in  love  with  St. 
Orme." 

"Hm!"  answered  I,  "me thinks  it  looks  rather 
like  it" 
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(For  Flora  this  evening  had  really  coquetted  with 
St.  Orme.) 

"And  know  you  not,  wise  Sibyl,  that  appearance 
often  deceives?  And  so  it  is  now.  One  must  often 
appear  that  which  one  is  not,  in  order  to  obtain  that 
which  one  wishes.  Craft  and  cunning  were  given  to 
woman,  in  order  to  govern  those  who  would  rule  her. 
They  are  her  rightful  weapons." 

"So  people  often  say,"  I  replied,  "but  I  have  not 
found  it  so.  I  have  found  the  force  of  truth  and  of 
earnestness — if  they  be  used  with  prudence  and  love 
— alone  right  powerful,  and  that  in  men  as  in  women." 

"Truth  and  earnestness!"  said  Flora  scornfully, 
"shew  me  where  they  can  be  found.  We  altogether 
cheat  one  another  every  day  through  life,  however 
sanctifiedly  we  may  conduct  ourselves.  How  for 
example,  is  it  with  us  two?  Have  we  not  for  several 
days  played  off  the  most  courteous  cousins  to  each 
other,  and  yet  I  believe  that  at  the  bottom  we  think 
very  lightly  of  one  another.   What  is  your  opinion  ?" 

"I  think  with  you,"  said  I,  animated  by  this 
candour. 

"Well  then!"  continued  Flora,  "were  it  not  quite 
as  well  that  we  openly  assumed  our  position  of  hating 
one  another?" 

"Why  not?"  said  I,  as  before,  "that  would  be 
perhaps  an  entirely  new  way  to  love." 

"Novelty  pleases  me,"  said  Flora  laughing  too; 
"thus  then,  from  this  day,  we  are  open  enemies,  and 
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mutually  cherish  a  little  hatred.     Is  it  not  so,  Miss 
Philosophia?" 

"Agreed!  Miss  Caprice lM 

We  shook  each  other's  hand  laughing,  and  parted 
better  friends  than  we  had  been  before. 

Notwithstanding  Flora's  words,  I  made  up  this 
evening,  according  to  my  unlooked-for  conjectures, 
two  matches,  and  united  Flora  and  St.  Orme,  Selma 
and  Felix.  There  was  yet  my  stepmother  and  myself 
to  provide  for.  Good,  now!  We  will  become  the 
comfort  of  each  other's  age,  and  will  govern  the  state 
together.     Thorild  and  Madame  Genlis  can  help  us. 

The  6th. 

My  unlooked-for  conjectures  are  rendered  vain; 
and  by  whom?    By  the  Baron. 

At  breakfast,  Flora  and  I  declared  in  a  lively  way 
our  agreement  of  the  foregoing  evening.  My  step- 
mother took  the  affair  jestingly,  as  she  would  shew, 
and  laughed  at  our  '  hatred  contract.9  Selma  looked 
on  the  affair,  not  as  a  merry  one,  but  regarded  us 
with  grave  and  almost  sorrowful  eyes.  I  endea- 
voured to  satisfy  her  by  representing  that  I  would 
shew  her  our  hatred  as  a  new  way  to  friendship. 
She  became  again  gay,  and  singing 

A  little  strift  and  brawl 
Injures  not  at  all, 

left  us,  in  order  to  look  after  the  domestic  concerns. 
Soon  after  this  came  Baron  Lennartson. 
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After  some  time  of  general  conversation,  he  led 
Flora  aside,  and  talked  for  a  long  time  to  her  in  a 
low  voice.  He  seemed  to  beseech  from  her  some- 
thing earnestly,  and  during  this  seized,  more  than 
once,  her  hand.  And  Flora  appeared  not  at  all  to 
oppose.  I  looked  at  my  stepmother,  and  my  step- 
mother looked  at  me. 

"  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  friendly  understanding 
between  guardian  and  ward,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,"  replied  my  stepmother,  "  they  are  some- 
thing more  to  each  other  than  that." 

"  How  !  are  they  betrothed  ?" 

"Yes!  but  it  is  not  declared,  and  it  will  not  yet 
be  generally  spoken  of." 

"Flora,"  continued  I,  "will  next  spring  be  of 
age,  and  will  then  have  control  over  a  considerable 
property." 

"  Merely  over  the  income  of  it,"  said  my  step- 
mother; "  over  the  capital,  her  future  husband  alone 
will  have  control,  according  to  the  will  of  the  uncle 
whom  Flora  and  her  brother  have  to  thank  for  their 
property.  He  was  a  crabbed  old  man,  and  had  no 
confidence  in  ladies'  management  of  business.  He 
ordered  also  that  Flora  should  not  marry  before  her 
five-and-twentieth  year — which  she  completes  in  the 
spring — under  the  disadvantage  of  losing  a  consider- 
able part  of  her  property." 

Selma  entered.  Lennartson  ended  his  discourse 
with  Flora,  and  went,  after  he  had  kissed  her  hand, 
and  had  said  slowly  and  emphatically, 


ft 
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"Think  on  it! " 

"That  was  indeed  a  very  warm  conversation/' 
said  my  stepmother  somewhat  inquiringly  to  Flora, 
as  she,  after  a  glance  at  the  mirror,  approached  us 
with  beaming  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  said  Flora,  "he  is  as  kind  as  he  is  excel- 
lent; one  must  do  every  thing  that  he  wills." 

I  sighed  aloud. 
Now,  why  does  Sophia  sigh  so  ?"  inquired  Flora. 
Because   I  conjecture  that  you  will  be   right 
happy  soon  with  Lennartson,  and  receive  his  hand. 
I  must  indeed  nourish  my  hatred." 

"  O  ! "  said  Flora,  laughing,  "  do  not  mourn  yet. 
It  will  not  be  so  good  with  me/'  added  she,  half 
melancholy.  "  The  talk  is  now  less  about  me  than 
about  Felix.  My  guardian  wishes  that  I  should  be 
for  him  a  prototype,  and  an  example,  and  a  guide — 
but  my  influence  upon  my  dear  brother  is  not  much 
to  be  boasted  of;  and  I  well  know  who,  better  than 
I,  could  work  upon  him,  and  could  change  my  dear 
Felix  into  a  true  bird,  €  a  phoenix/  if  she  would. — 
What  do  you  think,  Selma?" 

Selma  turned  herself  away,  and  said,  half  to 
herself—"  Do  not  let  us  talk  of  it." 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  talk  of  my  masquerade  cos- 
tume," replied  Flora  with  liveliness;  "come  and 
help  me  to  choose  the  colours;  you  have  so  good  a 
taste."  She  took  Selma  by  the  arm,  and  the  two 
young  cousins  chass6ed,  singing,  out  of  the  room. 
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Later,  as  I  went  with  a  message  to  Selma,  in 
Flora's  room,  I  found  them  in  eager  discourse,  amid 
gold  and  silver  gauze. 

"But,  Flora,  that  is  too  dear!"  said  Selma. 
But  it  is  so  divinely  beautiful !"  said  Flora. 
But  it  may  still  be  beautiful — and  the  difference 
in  the  cost  is  so  considerable!     You  have  indeed 
promised  Lennartson  himself  to  be  an  example  to 
Felix." 

"Yes,  yes,  in  generals,  but  not  in  all  trifles.  In 
them  I  will  follow  my  own  head.  So  look  Selma 
dear,  and  do  not  assume  airs  of  wisdom  to  me;  they 
do  not  become  you — be  a  little  bit  livelier.  Let  us 
come  to  my  turban. — Ah,  aunt!     That  was  divine! 

My  aunt   shall   say" and   Flora  turned  herself 

warmly  to  my  stepmother,  who  just  then  entered, 
and  now  without  hesitation  entered  into  Flora's 
plans  respecting  the  expensive  costume  which  should 
change  her  into  a  Circassian. 

After  this  she  said  to  me,  whilst  she  embraced 
Selma,  "  "What  think  you  of  this  child  here,  Sophia, 
who  will  sit  at  home  by  her  old  mother,  instead  of 
going  to  the  masquerade  at  W.'s  ?" 

"  I  love  her  on  that  account,"  said  I. 

"How  should  Miss  Fhilosophia  do  otherwise, 
towards  such  behaviour?"  said  Flora,  somewhat 
pointedly. 

"But  if  I,"  continued  my  stepmother,  her  eyes 
twinkling  with  delight,  "  take  upon  myself  all  cost 
of  the  dress,  and " 
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"  That  mamma  should  not  do,  if  mamma  loves  me," 
exclaimed  Selma.  "  It  is  really  so,  that  I  have  no 
desire  for  this  ball,  and  still  less  to  ruin  myself  for  it. 
My  mother,  beside,  would  merely  go  there  on  my 
account,  and one  thing  with  another,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  I  shall  be  far  more  pleased  if  I  remain  at 
home  this  evening/' 

"  Now  you  wish  to  win  Lennartson's  heart;"  said 
Flora,  bitterly. 

"  Flora!"  cried  Selma,  with  a  look  of  astonishment 
and  wounded  innocence.     Her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Pardon!"  besought  Flora,  and  kissed  her  burning 
cheek.  "  I  did  not  mean  what  I  said.  That  which  I 
really  mean  is,  you  deserve  him  far  more  than  I  do." 

We  now,  every  one  of  us,  got  very  deep  into 
dresses  and  costumes. 

The  9th. 

Selma  has  altered  my  wardrobe,  and  has  tyrannized 
me  to  become  modern.  And  I  have  let  myself  be 
tyrannized  over,  because  I  see  that  it  gives  her  and 
my  stepmother  so  much  pleasure.  And  my  step- 
mother! she  has  embarrassed  me  with  her  beautiful 
presents.  But  she  had  such  evident  pleasure  in 
giving,  that  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  receive 
with  gratitude. 

To-day,  in  childish  pleasure  over  my  mid-day 
toilet,  Selma  exclaimed, 

"  Ah !  I  would  that  Balsac  saw  you.    He  would 
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directly*  bring  you  into  a  novel,  and  let  you  awaken 
at  least  three  deadly  passions." 

"  That  may  be/'  said  I,  "  a  strong  proof  of  the 
power  of  poetical  fancy,  since,  in  reality,  I  should  not 
indeed  awaken  one  passion." 

"Urn,  um,  um!"  said  my  stepmother,  with  a  cour- 
teously-designed diplomatic  mien. 

"  Neither  do  I  wish  it  any  more,"  continued  I. 

The  times  of  folly  are  gone  for  ever, 
The  days  of  wisdom  are  at  hand. 

"  A  wisdom,"  said  Flora,  "  which  perhaps  smacks 
a  little  of  the  wisdom  of  the  fox  under  the  grapes. 
I,  for  my  part,  never  believe  that  a  lady  does  not  wish 
to  please  and  to  win  hearts,  and  incense  and  sacrifice, 
be  she  called  Cleopatra,  or  Ninon,  or  St.  Philosophia." 

"  St.  Philosophia  may  sometime  teach  you  other- 
wise;" answered  I,  seriously;  and  my  stepmother, 
who  at  times  seems  somewhat  afraid  that  the  hatred 
between  Flora  and  me  might  become  earnest,  hastened 
to  turn  the  conversation  by  dinner,  during  which  the 
merry  jests  of  Selma  put  all  in  good  humour.  Flora 
and  I  said  many  amusing  things  about  our  '  hatred* 
contract,9  and  added  many  clauses  and  paragraphs. 
My  stepmother  scattered  over  them  laughter  and  joke. 
From  what  I  see,  I  suspect  that  we  are  a  set  of  clever 
people  here  together,  and  can  make  merry  with  one 
another. 

The  12th. 

Our  every-day  life  begins  to  assume  more  and  more 
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shape  before  my  eyes.  A  deal  of  dissipation  reigns 
here,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  am  withdrawn  from  this 
to  my  own  solitary  chamber.  The  two  young  girls 
sport  away  their  lives,  but  with  very  dissimilar  grace. 
Flora  has  perpetually  changing,  and  for  the  most 
part,  vexatious,  tempers.  The  least  adverse  occur- 
rence brings  on  a  storm.  Selma,  on  the  contrary,  has 
a  golden  temper;  her  whole  being  is  harmony,  and 
one  sees  this  in  her  light  graceful  gait;  one  hears 
it  in  the  joyous  singing  which  announces  her  ap- 
proach or  her  presence,  here  and  there  in  the  house; 
whilst  she  now  occupies  herself  in  the  domestic  con- 
cerns, now  keeps  a  sort  of  dancing  attendance  by  my 
mother,  now  takes  part  in  all  Flora's  revolutions,  or 
now  cares  for  the  strangers  who  daily  visit  the  house. 
The  domestics  obey  her  with  joy,  because  she  always 
speaks  kindly  to  them,  and  her  arrangements  evince 
a  good  and  wise  understanding.  The  Philosopher 
himself  glows  at  the  sight  of  her.  In  one  word,  she 
is  the  life  and  sunshine  of  the  house.  The  only  thing 
that  disturbs  me  in  her  is  an  often-protruding  too 
satirical  humour,  which  at  times — shall  I  say  it — dege- 
nerates into  malice?  The  word  is  severe,  but  I  think 
that  it  is  true.  But  with  such  gay  animal  spirits  as 
Selma  and  Flora  have  for  their  daily  companions,  it 
is  not  easy  to  maintain  here  also  the  right  tact  and  the 
right  harmony.  And  then  the  pleasure  which  my 
stepmother  has  in  every  thing  that  awakens  life  and 
spices  it,  and  her  love  to  the  young  girls,  makes  her 
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often  not  observe  that  they  scatter  about  cayenne 
pepper  instead  of  harmless  salt. 

Between  me  and  my  stepmother  much  politeness 
prevails, — although  no  confidence.  I  fancy  that  we 
are  rather  afraid  of  each  other.  We  have  commonly 
an  hour's  tgte-d-t£te  each  day,  in  which  we  together 
care  for  the  affairs  of  the  state,  and  make  our 
'reflexions  chrUiennes  et  morales?  on  the  course  of 
time  and  things.  In  these,  and  in  all  our  politenesses, 
I  remark  that  we  secretly  strive  to  enlighten  and  to 
convert  one  another,  and  even  as  with  our  profound 
words  and  views  to  startle  one  another.  Thus  it 
happens,  that  while  we  are  trying  to  set  together  the 
state-machine,  it  sometimes,  between  us  two,  is  near 
going  a  little  to  pieces.  For,  although  we  both  of 
us  maintain  that  we  stand  in  the  most  exact  i  juste 
milieu3  of  heavenly  right;  still  my  stepmother  leans 
considerably  to  the  aristocratic  side  of  the  state,  just 
as  I  towards  the  democratic  My  stepmother,  who 
in  her  former  importance  as  wife  of  the  District  - 
Governor  exercised  no  inconsiderable  influence  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  government,  conceives  herself  to 
have  not  only  all  the  knowledge  of  experience,  but 
also  the  skill  of  a  ruler.  I,  on  the  contrary,  conceive 
that  from  my  philosophical  point  of  vision,  I  see  every 
thing  and  understand  rather  better;  and  all  this  occa- 
sions at  times  a  little  strift  between  us,  which  however 
never  becomes  violent.  Because  when  my  stepmother 
raises  her  voice  with  a  ( believe  me,  my  friend/ — I 
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am  silent,  and  amuse  myself  by  assuming  a  disbeliev- 
ing air;  and  although  I  also  put  myself  in  opposition, 
I  still  let  my  stepmother  always  have  the  last  word 
or  tone,  namely,  the  diplomatic  'Urn,  um,  urn!' 

In  the  evening,  the  family  however  is  mostly  at 
home  (they  say  that  in  the  New- Year  this  will  be 
different) ;  and  Felix  Delphin,  St.  Orme,  and  Len- 
nartson,  often  join  it.  I  see  plainly  that  the  Baron 
has  directed  an  inquiring  glance  upon  Flora  and  St. 
Qrme.  It  seems  to  me  often  that  his  eyes  turn  from 
the  brilliant  effect-seeking  Flora  to  Selma,  and  rest 
upon  her  with  a  certain  tender  observation;  and  she 
— why  are  her  eyes  in  his  presence  so  continually 
shaded  by  the  long  dark  eyelashes?  Why  hears  one 
nothing  of  the  gay  sallies,  of  the  sagacious  and  fine 
observations,  which  otherwise  are  peculiar  to  her? 
Yet  Flora  would  of  a  truth  not  endure  that.  I  have 
seen  this  in  one  and  another  pointed  jealous  glance 
which  has  flashed  from  Flora's  eyes.  But  I  also  have 
received  my  share  in  this  glance  when  Lennartson 
gives  me  any  considerable  portion  of  his  attention, 
which,  I  say  it  with  pleasure,  not  seldom  happens. 

The  Baron — no!  No  description  of  him.  Bulwer, 
who  has  thrown  so  many  deep  glances  into  the  nobler 
class  of  the  female  mind,  observes  with  justice,  how 
indifferent  to  them  is  the  beauty  or  plainness  of  a 
man.  It  is  the  impression  of  the  character  in  de- 
meanour, gestures,  and  words,  which  fetter  or  repel. 
Thus,  not  a  word  about  the  Baron's  height,  size,  hair, 
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teeth,  and  so  on.  Neither  should  I  have  much  to 
say  on  the  subject;  but  I  know  this,  that  the- impres- 
sion of  his  personal  appearance  is  such  that  one  does 
not  forget  it,  and  never  will.  One  feels,  as  it  were, 
exalted  by  it,  and  his  look — yes,  of  that  I  must  say 
one  word. 

There  are  eyes,  in  which  one  looks  as  it  were  into 
a  brightened  world, — so  must  the  eyes  of  Schelling 
be,  and  therefore  I  wish  for  once,  to  be  able  to  look 
into  them ; — there  is  also  a  look  which  I  call  especially 
the  look  of  the  statesman.  Some  one  has  said, 
"philosophers  see  more  light  than  shapes;"  and  I  say 
"most  others  see  more  shapes  than  light ;"  but  the 
true  statesman  sees  at  the  same  time  the  shapes  of 
life,  and  sees  them  in  the  true  light  of  life.  His 
glance  is  at  the  same  time  bright  and  distinct.  Such 
is  Lennartson's  glance,  and  one  sees  soon  that  sun  as 
well  as  lightning  can  speak  from  it. 

I  am  glad  to  have  seen  and  known  this  man. 

St.  Orme  makes  beside  him  a  decided  contrast, 
although  he  also  has  a  distinguished  exterior,  and  is 
rich  in  knowledge,  wit,  and  experience  of  life.  But 
he  wants  a  something  in  his  being,  a  something  which 
ennobles  the  whole.  He  inspires  no  confidence,  no 
esteem.  Besides  this,  he  has  a  certain  uneasy  acti- 
rity  in  his  arms  and  fingers,  which  reminds  one  of  a 
spindle,  and  makes  him — at  least  to  me,  disagreeable. 

How  should  I  understand  the  way  in  which  Flora 
acts  towards  these  two  men?    It  seems  to  me  certain 
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that  she  loves  the  Baron;  but  why  then  coquet  with 
St.  Orme?     Why  accept  presents  from  him? 

A  guest,  who  also  begins  to  present  himself  here 
more  frequently  is, '  the  rich  old  bachelor/  my  uncle. 
He  is  tolerably  agreeable  and  entertaining ;  and  if  I 
might  not  fear  being  proud,  I  might  believe  that  his 
visits  had  reference  to — me. 

He  sees  in  me  perhaps  a  '  passable  souper.'  My 
stepmother  begins  to  give  me  one  and  another  well- 
meant  little  hint  on  the  subject;  I  pretend  that  I 
understand  nothing  about  it. 

Among  the  frequent  guests  here  are  the  two  sisters 
von  P.,  Mrs.  and  Miss,  commonly  called  here  the 
Lady  Councillors  of  Commerce,  who  drive  an  im- 
portant trade  in  the  city  with  the  phrases  '  they 
said/  '  they  think/  '  they  know.'  To  us  this  is 
somewhat  ridiculous;  but  yet  we  are  no  despisers  of 
the  commerce  which  we  laugh  at,  for  both  sisters 
know  a  vast  many  people,  and  the  unmarried  lady 
is  a  wide-awake  person,  whose  great,  peering  eyes 
see  very  sharply  and  correctly,  and  whose  tongue  is 
more  amusing  than  keen.  She  has  above  ninety 
cousins;  all  on  the  side  of  the  ladies,  as  she  told  us 
the  other  day. 

The  14/A. 

Yesterday  evening  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
*  our  nearest/  as  Selma  calls  the  circle  of  the  most 
trusted  friends  of  the  house,  in  contradistinction  to 
'  our  remotest.'     When  I,  as  usual,  towards  half- 
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past  seven,  came  down  into  the  room  of  my  step- 
mother, I  saw  Signora  Luna  sitting  in  one  corner  of 
the  sofa,  but  evidently  in  the  wane,  as  Selma  also 
whispered  when  she  introduced  me  to  her.  The 
beautiful  Countess  saluted  me  somewhat  coolly,  yet 
I  was  pleased  with  the  pressure  of  her  warm,  silky- 
soft  hand. 

The  rest  of  the  company  consisted  of  Baron  Alex- 

ander  G ,  a  young  lieutenant,  Ake  Sparrskbld; 

a  sister  of  Flora's,  a  widow,  and  ten  years  older 
than  herself;  the  Baroness  Bella  P.,  whom  we  call 
'the  Beauty/  and  whose  features  are  of  the  first 
class,  but  in  expression  only  of  the  second ;  of  the 
handsome  old  lady  Mrs.  Rittersvard,  and  her  daugh- 
ter Helfrid;  and  of  St.  Orme  and  Lennartson. 

They  spoke  of  a  now  greatly-admired  French  ro- 
mance which  St.  Orme  had  lent  to  Flora.  St.  Orme 
extolled  the  strength  of  the  characters,  and  the  bold- 
ness and  pomp  of  its  colouring.  The  young  Sparrs- 
kold  considered  the  last  to  be  false;  and  in  the  first 
he  found  an  exaggeration  which  robbed  them  of  all 
strength.  Every  human  effort  immediately  mounts 
up  to  insanity,  and  loses  as  well  proportion  as 
design;  even  virtue  cannot  appear  sublime,  without 
being  placed  on  stilts  and  becoming  unnatural.  And 
the  object  of  the  actions!  Always  merely*  single, 
contracted  motive,  always  self,  selfish,  isolated  hap- 
piness; never  an  endeavour,  an  interest,  which  em- 
braces the  great  interests  of  humanity.     And  these 
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faults  lie  believed  were  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
of  the  new  French  literature. 

Lennartson  agreed  warmly  in  this;  "and  the  aim 
of  this  literature/'  said  he,  "is  not  merely  false  in 
itself.  They  are  untrue  as  chronometers,  and  libel 
the  nobler  and  one  may  say  the  universal  spirit  of 
the  times — the  spirit  which  places  individual  efforts 
and  individual  well-being  in  the  most  complete  con- 
nexion with  the  universal  good.  In  regard  to  this 
feeling  towards  the  universal,  towards  the  whole, 
the  present  young  France  might  go  to  the  school  of 
the  old  Rousseau.  With  all  their  faults,  still  his 
romances  are,  to  a  great  degree,  patterns  for  pictures 
of  this  kind  of  citizen  social  life.  See  how  here  the 
single  individuals  represent  the  chief  varieties  of 
mankind;  and  how,  when  they  embrace  one  another 
in  love,  this  love  stiffens  not  into  egotism,  but 
expands  itself,  in  order  to  embrace  the  most  sacred 
institutions  of  the  citizen  social  life,  the  life  of  hu- 
manity and  of  nature  in  its  divine  existence,  and 
domestic  life  steps  forth,  as  it  must  do,  as  the  point 
from  which  the  great  life  of  the  world  will  be 
sanctified  and  blessed." 

St.  Orme  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Poor  Rousseau! 
With  all  his  ideal  romances  he  was  merely — a 
fanatic!"  said  he,  and  went  to  join  Baron  Alexander 
in  the  great  ante-room. 

"I  feel  that  you  have  right  on  your  side,"  said  I 
to  Lennartson,  "but — still  I  would  so  willingly  see 
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the  progress  in  every  important  formation  of  harmony 
—see  an  actual  advance  forward,  a  step  upon  the  path 
of  development, — and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
French  literature  presents  characters  and  situations 
of  a  variety  and  depth  such  as  the  world  has  never 
before  seen;  it  presses  into  every  corner  of  social 
existence — its  every  moment  of  suffering,  darkness, 
and  dissonance :  this  is  probably  only  a  descent  into 
hell,  but—  must  not  an  ascent  into  heaven  be  near;  a 
change  in  which  night's  deepest  night  shall  be  illu- 
mined by  its  most  beautiful  morning?  Is  it  indeed 
possible  that  the  highest  point  of  this  literature  shall 
be  only — a  return  to  Rousseau  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Lennartson,  smiling  at  my  zeal, 
"but  as  I  just  observed,  merely  as  concerns  the 
looking  to,  the  feeling  for  the  whole,  the  universal. 
1  see,  like  you,  in  this  literature,  a  decided  new 
development,  and  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
people  who  exhibited  this  have  broken  up  new  paths 
for  the  world.  But  it  is  yet  merely  fragmentary; 
it  contains  studies  for  a  great  composition.  And 
some  day  certainly  will  the  master  step  forward  who 
will  arrange  these  chaotic  creations  into  a  harmonious 
world.  Yet — perhaps,  the  model  for  this  must  first 
of  all  present  itself  in  actual  life." 

"How  do  you  mean?"  asked  I,  excited. 

"Permit  me,"  continued  Lennartson,  "to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  principal  feature  in  the  better, 
beautiful  literature   of  our    time  —  namely,    to   its 
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tendency, — that  of  presenting  woman  as  the  point  in 
life  from  which  animating,  renovating  strength  pro- 
ceeds. And  I  confess  that  I  accord  with  it  I  expect 
at  this  period  of  the  world  much— from  woman." 

That  the  female  auditorium,  before  whom  the 
Baron  spoke  these  words,  looked  up  to  him  with 
pleasure  and  acknowledgment,  was  merely  natural. 
A  modest  joy  glowed  in  Selma's  beautiful  eyes,  whilst 
from  the  flashing  eyes  of  Flora  broke  forth  something 
which  I  might  call — great. 

My  stepmother  now  made  the  move  that  we  should 
go  into  the  saloon  and  hear  some  music.  We  followed 
her. 

Flora  called  Lennartson  to  the  piano,  and  sung  and 
played  bewitchingly  for  him;  at  intervals  they  talked 
in  a  low  voice. 

I  attached  myself  to  Helfrid  Bittersvard  and  Lieu- 
tenant Sparrskold,  who,  with  his  honest  countenance 
and  his  frank  way  of  acting  and  speaking,  pleased  me 
particularly.  '  The  Beauty1  joined  herself  to  us,  and 
seemed  to  wish  to  make  a  deathless  impression  upon 

o 

Ake  Sparrskold,  but  he  seemed  for  the  present,  like 
myself,  to  be  more  taken  with  Miss  Bittersvard. 

When  I  see  a  young  lady  who  is  as  ugly  as  Miss 
Helfrid  Bittersvard,  and  at  the  same  time  has  so 
tranquil  a  manner,  and  has  so  pleasing  and  happy 
a  way  of  acting  and  speaking,  I  form  a  very  high 
opinion  of  her.  I  feel  that  some  way  a  high  con- 
sciousness exalts  her  above  all  the  petty  miseries  of 
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weakness;  she  has  a  full  confidence  in  the  noble 
within  herself  and  in  her  fellow-beings,  and  calls 
forth  thereby  their  esteem  and  every  sound  feeling, 
which  easily  vanquishes  all  outward  troubles.  I  found 
Helfrid's  conversation  spiced  and  animating,  and  I 
fancy  that  Sparrskold  found  it  so  too,  although  'the 
Beauty'  exercised  upon  him  certainly  her  power  of 
attraction. 

My  stepmother  played  piquet  with  her  good  friend 
Mrs.  Eittersvard.  This  amiable  old  lady  suffered 
from  a  nervous  affection  of  the  head,  and  is  come  to 
Stockholm  in  order  to  consult  the  physicians  there 
on  the  subject.  Her  daughter  obtains  the  means 
needful  for  this  by  her  translations  of  foreign  works, 
and  also  assists  thereby  in  providing  for  two  younger 
brothers.  Well  deserves  she  the  name  in  earnest  of 
'Miss  Estimable/  which  Flora  gives  to  her  half  in 
jest. 

Selma  was  here  and  there  in  the  company,  and 
took  a  friendly  part  in  every  thing  that  went  forward. 

St.  Orme  played  cards  with  the  Baron  Alexander 
and  Felix  Delphin,  but  he  threw  often  from  his  cards 
sharp  glances  upon  Flora  and  Lennartson,  who,  at  the 
piano,  had  forgotten  the  music  for  a  low  but  warm 
conversation.  This  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  St. 
Orme,  who  exclaimed — 

"Flora!    my  best  Flora!    bestow  upon  me   one 
quarter   of  a  thought.     I  am  to-night  an  unlucky 
player;  come  to  my  help  with  a  piece  of  good  advice. 
vol.  i.  » 
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Tell  me  in  which  colour  shall  I  play.  ...  In  black 
or  red? 

"In  black/'  answered  Flora. 

"In  black!"  repeated  St.  Orme,  "why  do  you  not 
rather  council  me  in  red?  Red  is  your  favourite 
colour — crimson  red — is  it  not?  or  do  I  remember 
erroneously?" 

"I  do  not  remember!"  said  Flora,  with  apparent 
indifference,  as  she  rose,  and  a  crimson  glowed  upon 
her  cheeks. 

"But  I  remember  it,  I!"  returned  St.  Orme. 
"Crimson  is  your  colour,  and  therefore — gentlemen! 
Six  in  hearts.  This  game  I  hope  to  win/'  continued 
he,  nodding  to  Flora,  who  suddenly  went  out.  She 
soon  returned;  but  her  joyous  mood  was  gone,  and 
her  cheerfulness  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
was  constrained. 

As  St.  Orme  went  away,  I  heard  him  say  to  Flora 
half  offensively,  "Thanks  for  your  council,  dear 
cousin !  I  won  my  game !  and  with  your  colour  upon 
my  heart,  I  hope  to  win  it  also  in  the  future."; 

"  Do  not  make  yourself  sure  of  it ! "  said  Flora,  out 
of  humour. 

"Defy  me  not!"  said  St.  Orme  slowly,  half  in  jest, 
but  with  warning  earnestness;  and  he  seized  her 
resisting  hand  and  kissed  it,  and  bowed  smiling  to 
her. 

What  may  that  portend? 
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The  16M. 

I  went  out  to-day  far  and  alone,  and  enjoyed 
myself  with  my  own  thoughts.  Returned  home,  I 
found  visitors,  and  among  them  the  Chamberlain.  I 
saw  certain  strange  telegraphic  signs  between  my 
stepmother  and  him. 

Flora  lives  only  in  her  costume,  and  in  her  thoughts 

of  the  ball  at  Minister What  weariness  for — 

an  evening ! 

Many  projects  for  balls  and  other  pleasures.  I, 
for  my  part,  say  'No!'  to  all  of  them.  I  say  that  I 
am  too  old  to  dance. 

"Um,  um,  urn ! "  says,  politely  negatively,  my  step- 
mother. 

I  think,  however,  of  being  present  at  the  New- 
Year's  assembly,  because  I  there  shall  see  the  royal 
family  more  nearly. 

The  nth. 

Noble  flowers  have  nectaries,  honey-containers,  in 
which  the  noblest  juices  of  the  plant  are  preserved. 
Bat  in  order  to  come  at  these,  one  must  sometimes — 
if  one  has  not  the  genius  of  a  bee,  or  of  Hummel, 
but  has  merely  unskilful  human  fingers — one  must 
sometimes  wound  the  flower.  The  human  soul  has 
also  its  nectaries,  which  we  must  often  handle  as  we 
do  the  flowers. 

The  occasion  for  these  reflections  is  the  following : 
—I  found  Selma  and  Flora,  as  well  as  my  stepmother, 
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occupied  by  reviewing  the  acquaintance  and  friends 
of  the  house.  They  made  sharp  work  of  it,  and  most 
of  them  were  treated  without  mercy  or  forbearance. 

Flora  was  the  severest,  but  Selma  soon  followed  her 
footsteps.  My  stepmother  laughed  a  deal  at  this 
mimicry  and  these  caricatures  of  the  young  girls.  I 
also  began  to  laugh,  for  the  satire  was  strikingly 
witty;  but  when  a  couple  of  good,  estimable  people, 
and  whom  the  young  girls  liked  with  their  whole 
hearts,  were  handled  quite  remorselessly,  I  felt  myself 
wounded,  and  was  troubled  at  all  the  poison  which 
these  young  human  flowers,  as  it  were,  breathed  forth. 

I  made  use  of  a  moment,  when  my  stepmother  was 
out  of  the  room,  to  tell  them,  affectionately,  how 
deeply  I  felt  this. 

Both  blushed;  and  Flora  said,  "  I  could  very  well 
see  by  your  silence  that  you  were  thinking  about 
reading  us  this  lesson.  But  my  best  Philosophia,  if 
you  will  preach,  do  it  in  a  Finland  church,  but  not 
in  the  saloons  of  Stockholm,  where  you  will  convert 
nobody.  It  is  here  as  everywhere  in  the  great  world, 
'  torn  les  genres  sont  tons,  hors  le  genre  ennuyeux.'  Be- 
sides this,  when  people  are  young  they  must  amuse 
themselves  and  laugh.  It  is  time  enough  to  be  grave 
and  silent  when  the  years  of  wisdom  come.  And 
when  we  shall  be  old  maids,  then  we  shall  be  perhaps 
as  moral  and  virtuous  as  you." 

I  was  silent;  for  what  was  the  use  of  replying  to 
anything  like  this?  and  when  my  stepmother  came 
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in  I  went  out  softly,  and  up  to  my  own  room.  I 
was  inwardly  uneasy.  Selma  is  not  that  which  I 
fancied,  thought  I,  and  looked  up  to  the  beaming 
stars,  which  in  the  evening  twilight  began  to  step 
forth  from  the  deep  blue,  and  thought  of  the  stars 
which  I  had  seen  beaming  in  her  eyes,  and  mourned 
sincerely  over  their  dimming. 

But  I  had  not  been  long  alone,  when  I  heard  light 
footsteps  springing  up-stairs.  My  door  opened,  and 
Selma  threw  herself  into  my  arms,  and  said — 

"Are  you  very  indignant  against  me?" 

"No longer,  now,  my  sweet  Selma!"  said  I,  affected 
by  her  heartfelt  manner. 

"But  you  have  been  indignant,  you  have  been 
dissatisfied  with  me,  and  that  certainly  more  than 
once.    Is  it  not  so?" 

I  assented.  I  told  her  how  I  feared  that  Flora 
might  mislead  her  to  an  unworthy  passion  for  censure 
and  severity,  and  how  it  grieved  me  to  see  dark 
specks  in  her  soul.  I  spoke  earnestly  of  that  blame- 
able  sharpsightedness  to  little  things,  which  blinded 
the  mind  to  what  was  great  and  conciliatory;  of  the 
disposition  of  mind  which  led  us  to  depreciate  others 
in  order  to  exalt  ourselves.  I  became  severer  than  I 
had  wished  to  be,  and  pronounced  this  judgment  to 
be  self-righteousness  and  phariseeism.  Selma  listened 
to  me  in  silence,  and  became  more  and  more  grave 
and  pale. 

"You  are  right!"  at  length  she  said;  "you  are 
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certainly  quite  right.    Ah!   I  have  reflected  so  little 
upon  myself;  till  now  I  have  given  so  little  heed 

to  myself. Everybody  has  been  so  kind  to  me, 

has  in  fact  spoiled  me.     But  do  you  tell  me  of  my 
faults,  Sophia!    I  will  alter,  I  will  improve  myself!" 

"  But  you  must  not  weep,  Selma." 

"  And  what  matters  it  if  I  weep?  Tears  truly  must 
wash  away  the  hateful  spots  from  my  soul.  Be  not 
afraid  for  me,  and  spare  me  not,  Sophia.  Tell  me 
always  the  truth,  as  long  as  you  consider  me  worthy 
of  hearing  it." 

I  embraced  the  affectionate  girl  warmly,  and  told 
her  how  happy  she  made  me. 

We  talked  now  calmly  of  the  difficulties  of  a  true 
middle-path  along  the  field  of  social  criticism.  I  agreed 
as  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  it;  and  that  although  I 
watched  over  myself,  I  had  often  to  reproach  myself 
with  sins  of  the  tongue.  An  affectionate  tone  of  mind, 
which  regarded  more  the  intrinsic  than  the  accidental 
in  man,  would  be  the  safest  guide  to  this.  And  for 
the  rest,  the  more  experienced,  and  the  more  prudent 
we  were,  should  we,  all  the  more,  find  better  subjects 
for  our  sharp-sightedness  than  the  short-comings  of 
our  neighbours. 

"  You  speak  of  something,'9  said  Selma,  t€  which  I 
for  some  time  have  dimly  felt.  Since  the  death  of 
my  father  and  teacher,  I  am,  I  fear,  gone  back  in 

many  things.    I  know  not  how  it  is  now; but  my 

days  are  trifled  away  in  nothing. — I  often  feel  an 
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emptiness — I  fear  that  I  have  stink. Ah!  thank 

you,  Sophia,  that  you  have  awoke  me  to  it.  But  help 
me  now  again  into  a  good  way.  Help  me  to  occupy 
myself  with  that  which  makes  wiser  and  better.  You 
are  indeed  my  elder  sister!  Be  now  also  my  friend!" 
How  willingly  will  I  be  so.  We  now  projected 
together  a  new  arrangement  of  life;  we  laid  our  plans 
for  the  future,  and  continued  our  conversation  long, 
by  which  I  was  permitted  to  see  a  soul  which  is 
capable  of  the  noblest  perfection. 

That  which  had  begun  so  gravely  ended  however 
jocosely;  inasmuch  as  I  promised,  as  an  equivalent 
for  Selma's  instruction  in  singing  and  Italian,  to  teach 
her  Finnish;  she  promised  in  return  to  exercise  my 
patience  severely,  because  she  never  would  under* 
stand  Finnish. 

When  Selma  had  left  me  at  the  call  of  her  mother, 
I  felt  that  I  loved  her,  and  that  truly  for  the  whole 
of  my  life.  Never,  never  shall  I  forget  how  she  stood 
before  me,  and  said — 

"What  matters  it  if  I  weep?  Tell  me  always  the 
truth;  I  will  alter,  I  will  improve  myBelf."  And  the 
quiet  tears  in  the  noble,  soul-beaming  countenance — 
I  wish  that  Lennartson  had  seen  and  heard  her.  Oh, 
there  are  still  beautiful  things  on  earth! 

The  19M. 
Selma  was  right  in  her  prophesying.     The  mas- 
querade   evening  was    to    us    home-tarriers  a   far 
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pleasanter  evening  than  if  we  had  figured  in  the 
most  magnificent  parts. 

Whilst  Selma  gave  the  finishing  hand  to  Flora's 
toilet,  I  went  down  to  my  stepmother,  and  found 
Felix,  the  Viking,  and  the  Baron,  with  her. 

The  latter  was  very  little  talkative,  and  often 
turned  his  eyes  towards  the  door. 

When  Flora,  attended  by  Selma,  entered  in  her 
magnificent  costume,  he  seemed  struck  by  her  beauty. 
I  was  to  that  degree,  that  I  could  not  withhold  an 
exclamation  of  surprise  and  rapture.  We  were  all 
carried  away;  and  Selma's  beaming  eyes  went  be- 
seechingly around  in  order  to  collect  honour  and 
incense  for  the  beautiful  Circassian,  who  stood  there 
in  proud  consciousness  of  her  youth,  her  beauty,  and 
her  splendour.  Lennartson's  admiration,  however, 
quickly  cooled;  his  glance  became  serious;  and  when 
St.  Orme  entered  in  an  ornamental  Turkish  dress — 
he  and  Flora  were  to  dance  together  in  a  quadrille- 
he  suddenly  vanished,  without  taking  leave  of  any 
one. 

Flora's  countenance  plainly  shewed  an  expression 
of  disquiet;  but  it  soon  vanished,  and  she  smiled  with 
pleasure  as  the  Envoy£,  with  well-selected  oriental 
compliments,  conducted  her  to  the  carriage,  where 
her  sister  awaited  her,  in  order  to  drive  her  to  the 
ball.  The  Viking  remained  with  us,  and  so  did 
Felix,  although  he  was  to  have  been  at  the  mas- 
querade. 
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We  spoke  of  Baron  Lennartson;  and  I  expressed 
my  delight  in  the  strong  feeling  for  the  worth  of 
woman  and  for  her  usefulness,  which  he  had  acknow- 
ledged a  few  evenings  before.  The  Viking  said — 
There  is  no  one  who  thinks  more  highly  of  woman; 
and  no  one  also  who  is  severer  in  his  requirings 
from  her  than  he.  The  admiration  and  love  which 
his  mother  inspired  him  with,  seem  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  this. 

My  questions  drew  forth  many  relations  of  the 
childhood  and  youth  of  the  Baron,  which  I  have 
collected  together  in  the  following  picture. 

Lennartson's  father,  General  Lennartson,  was  a 
man  of  violent  temper  and  dissolute  life.  All  care 
for  the  children  and  their  education  devolved  upon 
the  mother;  a  noble,  highly  accomplished  lady,  but 
of  feeble  health. 

The  eldest  son,  our  Lennartson,  was  in  his  youth 
of  a  delicate  constitution  and  irritable  temperament. 
The  mother  dedicated  to  him  the  greatest  attention; 
not  an  effeminating,  but  a  tenderly  cherishing  care, 
which  makes  strong  in  love.  By  the  bed  of  the  boy 
the  quiet  mother  often  sate,  and  related  to  him,  or 
read  aloud  of  men  who  have  overcome  the  infirmities' 
of  the  body  by  the  strength  of  the  soul  and  the  will, 
and  who  have  become  the  glory  and  benefactors  of 
their  nation.  Especially  dwelt  she  upon  the  great 
men  of  his  fatherland;  those  strong-minded  and 
pious  men,  who,  by  the  union  of  those  qualities, 
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laid  the  foundation  of  the  character  of  the  Swedish 
people  when  this  is  true  to  itself. 

The  boy  listened  inquisitively;  his  breast  opened 
itself  to  great  thoughts;  and  the  soul,  nourished  by 
the  marrow  of  heroism,  soon  raised  up  the  weaker 
body.  This  also  was  strengthened  by  useful  exer- 
cises. At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Lennartson  excelled  the 
greater  number  of  his  companions  in  pliancy  and 
strength  of  body.  The  mother  soon  saw  the  affec- 
tionate spirit  of  her  son  break  forth  in  its  whole 
wealth,  but  with  its  dangerous  propensities  likewise. 
The  young  Lennartson  had,  like  his  father,  a  violent 
and  inflexible  temper.  His  father's  severity  towards 
his  mother,  excited  him  in  the  highest  degree;  and 
this  gave  occasion  to  scenes  between  father  and  son 
which  unsettled  the  weak  health  of  the  mother,  but 
— strange  enough — broke  also  the  rude  power  of  the 
father.  He  became,  as  it  were,  afraid  of  his  son; 
afraid,  at  least,  in  all  things  which  concerned  the 
mother,  and  he  no  longer  dared  to  offend  against 
her.  This  St.  John-like  nature  had  brought  up  an 
eagle;  and  this  eagle  now  spread  its  wings  defend- 
ingly  over  her.  Happy  in  the  love  of  her  son,  but 
terrified  also  at  the  almost  fearful  temper  which 
she  saw  break  forth  in  him,  she  wished  to  teach 
this  young  power  to  govern  itself;  and  sought  to 
strengthen  him  in  that  which  alone  gives  all  power 
its  truth,  its  proportion,  and  its  right  direction; 
namely,  in  the  true  fear  of  God.    Early  had  she  per- 
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mitted  the  great  figures  of  humanity  to  step  forward 
before  the  eye  of  the  child.  Now  she  endeavoured 
to  let  the  inquiring  understanding  of  the  young  man 
ascend  to  a  clear  conception  of  the  reality  of  life, 
and  of  the  doctrine  which  had  cradled  in  unconscious 
love  the  heart  of  the  child.  For  this  end  she  went 
to  work  in  quite  another  way  to  most  parents  and 
teachers.  Instead  of  removing  books,  which  are 
looked  upon  as  dangerous  to  piety,  she  brought  these 
forward.  She  read  with  her  young  son  the  works  of 
the  most  renowned  atheists  and  deists,  from  the  oldest 
times  to  the  present  day,  and  let  his  reason  exercise 
itself  with  comparing  their  doctrines  with  the  doc- 
trine in  which  a  personally  revealed  God  gives  most 
complete  solution  of  the  enigma  of  life,  as  well  as  in 
this  revelation  of  His  will  and  His  being,  the  only 
secure,  fully-efficient  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of 
man's  deepest  longing,  his  holiest  hope  on  earth. 

She  let  him  in  this  way  surround  himself  with 
perfect  difficulties,  and,  as  it  were  by  his  own  strength, 
open  the  way  to  the  innermost  centre  of  life.  She  it 
was  who  brought  forward  objections  founded  upon 
the  doctrines  of  the  Naturalists ;  he  it  was .  who  an- 
swered them.  But  the  joy  which  beamed  from  the 
eyes  of  the  mother  at  the  happily  solved  difficulties, 
probably  enlightened  the  son  secretly  in  his  inquirings. 

And  whilst  she  thus  conducted  him  to  an  inde- 
pendent and  firm  point  of  mind,  she  taught  him  to 
have  esteem  for  his  opponent,  and  to  value  all  honest 
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inquiry  and  all  sincere  opinion,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  sproutings  of  truth  even  in  immature  doctrines. 

Lennartson  often  spoke  of  this  period  of  his  life, 
as  of  the  happiest  and  richest.  His  mother's  affec- 
tionate glance  and  approving  word  were  his  dearest 
reward.  She  caressed  him  but  very  rarely,  although 
he  often  fell  upon  his  knees  before  her  in  fanatical 
reverence,  and  kissed  her  hands  and  her  dress.  Only 
sometimes  at  those  moments,  in  which  she  remarked 
that  the  young  heart  was  too  violently  consumed  by 
a  desire  for  reciprocation,  did  she  allow  his  glowing 
cheek  to  repose  on  the  breast  which  only  beat  for 
him,  but  which  already  bore  the  seed  of  death  in  a 
cruel  and  generally  incurable  malady. 

Carefully  concealed  she  from  her  son  the  pangs  by 
which  she  had  been  wasted  for  many  years.  For  the 
first  time,  when  an  operation  was  necessary,  Lennart- 
son became  aware  of  the  sufferings  and  the  danger  of 
his  mother.  She  wished  him  to  be  absent  during  the 
painful  hours,  and  sought  by  an  innocent  guile  to 
deceive  him  as  to  the  time.  But  he  allowed  himself 
not  to  be  deceived;  he  allowed  himself  not  to  be  sent 
away.  His  arms  sustained  her  in  the  painful  hour; 
her  eyes  rested  during  it  upon  his,  and  for  his  sake 
she  bore  all  without  the  slightest  complaint. 

And  she  was  able  to  live  yet  three  years  for  his 
sake;  yet  three  years  to  be  happy  through  him. 
Then  broke  out  the  malady  incurably.  "Whilst  she 
spoke  of  immortality  and  of  the  certainty  of  seeing 
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him  again,  and  besought  of  him  to  hare  'patience 
with  his  father/  she  departed  in  his  arms. 

The  effect  of  this  loss  upon  the  youth  of  eighteen 
was  terrible,  and  matured  him  early  to  manhood. 
His  tone  of  mind  at  this  time,  and  his  love  to  the 
studies  in  which  he  had  early  found  such  pleasure, 
determined  him  secretly  to  enter  the  clerical  profes- 
sion, and  his  studies  at  the  University,  like  the  studies 
of  the  greatest  statesman  of  Sweden  especially — were 
theological.  In  these  studies  he  was — also  like  Axel 
Oxenstjerna — interrupted,  in  order,  according  to  the 
will  of  his  father,  that  he  should  travel  abroad.  As 
Secretary  to  the  Swedish  embassy,  he  travelled  to 
Vienna. 

The  success  which  he  had  here,  and  the  talents 
which  he  exhibited,  determined,  according  to  the 
wishes  of  his  father,  his  future  destiny;  and  he  has 
now  shewn,  on  the  path  of  the  statesman,  that  he 
deserves  all  esteem  and  confidence. 

After  my  stepmother  and  the  Viking  had  alter- 
nately given  this  account  of  Lennartson's  life,  Selma 
reminded  me,  that  the  first  evening  I  had  seen  him 
here,  I  had  said  that  I  had  many  years  before  already 
made  his  acquaintance,  and  I  must  now  relate  how 
and  where;  which  I  did  in  the  following  manner: — 
It  is  now  about  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  found 
myself  at  a  dinner-party,  at  which  were  present 
General  Lennartson  and  his  son.  The  company  was 
large,  and  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  the  con- 
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nexions  and  acquaintance  of  the  General.  Merely  a 
corner  of  the  table  separated  me  from  young  Lennart- 
son. The  distinguished  young  man  was  good  enough 
to  busy  himself  about  me,  at  that  time  a  bashful  girl 
of  fourteen,  and  related  to  me  Schiller's  Wallenstein, 
and  I  forgot  over  this  both  eating  and  drinking. 
During  the  meal-time,  the  general  conversation  was 
of  a  disturbance  which  had  taken  place  in  the  military 
academy,  and  they  mentioned  a  young  man  who  was 
at  the  head  of  it,  who  had  made  himself  amenable 
for  several  uproars,  and  in  consequence  thereof  was 
expelled.  Some  of  the  guests  gave  the  young  man 
very  hard  names,  called  him  'gallow's  bird,'  and  so  on. 

The  young  Lennartson  undertook  alone  the  defence 
of  the  young  man,  and  did  it  with  warmth;  he  shewed 
how,  in  this  last  instance,  he  had  been  provoked  by 
words  into  the  existing  quarrel,  and  how  even  his 
errors  bore  traces  of  a  noble  heart.  The  General 
took  up  the  affair  against  his  son,  and  became  ever 
more  violent  against  the  accused.  Young  Lennartson 
continued  to  defend  him  too  even  against  his  father 
with  great  respect,  but  with  great  determination.  All 
at  once  the  General  became,  as  it  were,  insane,  and 
turned  himself  personally  against  his  son,  with  an  out- 
burst of  rudeness  and  the  most  violent  accusations. 

From  that  moment,  in  which  the  father's  attack 
was  directed  against  himself,  the  son  became  wholly 
silent.  It  is  true  that  his  cheeks  and  his  lips  became 
somewhat  paler;  but  his  look  upon  his  father  was  so 
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firm,  his  whole  hearing  was  so  calm,  that  one  might 
almost  hare  believed  that  he  was  almost  insensible  to 
his  father's  unworthy  behaviour.  "Whilst  all  looks, 
with  a  kind  of  anxiety,  passed  to  and  fro  between 
father  and  son,  mine  dwelt  with  a  feeling  of  admiration 
upon  the  noble  countenance  of  the  latter.  Involun- 
tarily they  riveted  themselves  upon  a  small  gleaming 
speck  upon  the  white,  youthful,  polished  forehead, 
which  became  larger  and  more  shining,  and  at  length 
rolled  down  a  clear  sweat-drop,  to  conceal  itself  in 
the  dark  eyebrow.  This  was  all  which  betrayed 
the  struggle  within  himself.  The  General  at  length 
paused  from  want  of  words  and  breath,  and  for  a 
moment  it  was  as  still  as  death  at  the  table.  The 
young  Lennartson  was  as  still  as  the  rest;  no  affecta- 
tion of  indifference  or  defiance  disfigured  his  beauty. 
He  seemed  to  me  on  account  of  his  perfect  self- 
government  to  be  worthy  of  admiration,  and  many 
seemed  to  share  this  impression  with  me.  All,  how- 
ever, seemed  desirous  by  general  conversation  to 
throw  off  the  painful  excitement.  The  young  Len- 
nartson also  took  part  in  it  without  constraint,  but 
he  was  more  grave  than  before — the  end  of  Wallen- 
stein  I  did  not  hear. 

"Do  you  remember/'  inquired  the  Viking  from 
me,  "the  name  of  the  young  man  whose  great  deeds 
gave  occasion  to  this  scene?" 

"  No!  the  name  I  have  forgotten,  or  else  did  not 
hear.    But  I  mentioned  some  facts  which  I  remem- 
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bered  in  that  history,  and  which  represented  him  as 
a  restless  and  powerful  character." 

"And  that  then  was  the  first  thing  which  you  heard 
about  me!'9  said  the  Viking  softly,  but  emphatically. 

I  looked  at  him  in  surprise;  his  eyes  were  directed 
to  me  with  a  troubled  earnestness;  and  I  read  in 
them  such  dark  remembrances,  that  I  quickly  with- 
drew mine,  vexed  and  almost  full  of  remorse  for 
having  awakened  them. 

My  stepmother  remarked  significantly,  "Lennart- 
son  is  in  truth  a  rare  character,  and  I  wish  that  all 
young  men  would  take  him  for  an  example." 

"Yes!  who  does  not  wish  to  resemble  him?" 
exclaimed  Felix  Delphin,  who  seemed  to  draw  the 
moral  to  himself.  "Ah!  if  he  were  only — how  shall 
I  say  it? — a  little  less  superior.  But  he  stands  so 
high,  that  one  hardly  dare  look  up  to  him.  He  is — 
too  free  from  faults/' 

"Without  faults  Lennartson  is  not,  just  as  little  as 
any  other  mortal/'  said  Brenner,  "but  they  are  such 
faults  as  belong  to  great  natures.  In  the  mean  time 
they  prevent  him  from  being  happy/' 

"Is  he  not  happy?"  exclaimed  Selma,  and  looked 
up  with  a  troubled  and  astonished  glance. 

"He  is  not  happy,"  said  Brenner,  "because  he  is 
so  seldom  satisfied  with  himself.  He  has  an  insatiable 
thirst  which  consumes  him." 

"And  what  thirst?"  asked  I. 

"The  thirst  after  perfection." 
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We  were  all  silent  a  moment.  Brenner's  word  and 
tone  had  awakened  something  great  within  us.  At 
length  said  Felix, — 

"It  is  precisely  this  greatness  in  him  which  bows 
down  and  humiliates  natures  less  gifted.  He  over- 
awes more  than  he  exalts.  For  my  part,  I  confess 
that  I  at  the  same  time  admire  him  and — fear  him." 

"And  yet,  Felix,"  said  Selma,  "you  know  that  he 
is  very  kind." 

"  Yes,  when  I  deserve  it,  Selma!  And  see,  there  it 

is.    I  do  not  often  deserve  it,  and  then Ah!  how 

often,  when  I  was  with  him,  when  I  heard  him,  when 
I  saw  him  act,  I  have  despised  myself  for  this  reason, 
that  1  was  so  unlike  him!  And  I  have  then  made 
the  best  resolutions.  But  when  I  come  out  again 
into  the  world,  then  I  forget  myself  and  him,  and  do 
as  other  fools  do,  and  then — I  am  afraid  of  him — of 
his  look,  because  he  is  one  with  my  conscience,  and 
—condemns  me." 

Selma  extended  her  hand  to  her  cousin,  and  looked 
at  him  with  bright,  tearful  eyes.  Young  Delphin 
was  evidently  affected,  seized  the  offered  hand,  kissed 
it  vehemently  many  times,  and  hastened  away. 

It  is  impossible  that  Selma  can  be  indifferent  to- 
wards this  amiable  young  man!  Soon  afterwards  the 
Viking  left  us  also,  with  his  gloomy  thoughts. 

When  we  were  alone,  my  stepmother  gave  me  the 
following  description  of  the  former  circumstances  of 
the  Viking. 
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Vilhelm  Brenner,  in  his  childhood,  was  remark- 
able for  his  good  heart  and  his  unquiet  head.  In  the 
military  academy  he  was  universally  beloved,  at  the 
same  time  that  his  pranks  and  his  disorderly  conduct 
involved  him  in  quarrels,  and  drew  upon  him  many 
annoyances.  He  was  without  stability,  and  was  im- 
pelled by  the  suggestions  of  the  moment.  Various 
acts  of  insubordination  drew  upon  him  the  severity 
of  the  law;  this  he  met  with  obstinacy  and  defiance, 
and  was  in  the  end  expelled  from  Carlberg.  His 
connexions,  provoked  by  his  behaviour,  received  him 
with  a  sternness  and  depreciation  which  completely 
irritated  the  passionate  soul  of  Brenner.  He  looked 
upon  himself  as  dishonoured  by  the  whole  world; 
saw  the  future  closed  before  him;  and,  in  order  to 
deaden  his  despair,  plunged  into  still  wilder  disorders 
than  before.  When  he  had  run  through  all  that  he 
possessed,  and  saw  himself  in  debt  beyond  his  power 
of  payment,  he  turned  his  destructive  hand  against 
his  own  life.  But  a  preventing  hand  was  laid  upon 
his,  and  he  was  withheld  from  the  brink  of  the  abyss; 
and  he  who  withheld  him  was  Thorsten  Lennartson. 
He  caused  light  to  ascend  into  the  darkened  soul  of 
Brenner.  He  shewed  to  him  the  future  yet  open ; 
he  let  him  feel  that  he  had  his  own  fate  yet  in  his 
hands;  that  he  might  again  obtain  the  esteem  of 
social  life,  and  the  peace  of  his  own  conscience. 

But  not  merely  with  words  did  Lennartson  seize 
with  a  guiding  hand  upon  the  fate  of  Brenner.     It 
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was  at  the  time  when  France  made  war  on  the  States 
of  Barbary.  Lennartson  managed  so  with  Brenner's 
connexions  that  he  should  take  part  in  this  campaign, 
and  fitted  him  out  at  his  own  expense,  though  at 
that  time  he  was  anything  but  rich.  Lennartson,  in 
his  plan,  had  rightly  judged  of  his  friend,  and 
accomplished  his  salvation. 

With  strong  natures  there  is  only  one  step  between 
despair  and  heroism.  With  a  lock  of  Lennartson's 
hair  upon  his  breast,  and  his  image  deeply  stamped 
upon  his  soul,  the  young  Brenner  plunged  forward 
upon  a  path  on  which  dangers  of  every  kind  called 
him  forth  to  combat.  To  him,  there  was  more  than 
the  conquering  of  people  and  kingdoms;  to  him, 
there  was  the  winning  again  of  honour;  the  winning 
again  the  esteem  of  himself,  of  his  friends,  and  of 
his  fatherland.  And  with  the  most  joyful  mad- 
bravery,  he  ventured  his  life  for  that  purpose.  The 
young  Swede  divided  dangers  and  laurels  with  the 
Frenchmen.  And  upon  the  wild  sea  waves,  in  battle 
before  the  walls  of  Algiers,  in  combats  with  Arabs 
andKabyles  on  the  soil  of  Africa,  the  French  learned 
highly  to  esteem  a  bravery  equal  to  their  own  (a 
greater  is  impossible),  and  to  love  a  humanity  towards 
vanquished  foes,  with  which  they  are  not  so  well 
acquainted. 

Afterwards,  Brenner  accompanied  some  French 
learned  men  on  their  dangerous  journey  into  the 
interior  of  Africa.    After  an  absence  of  nearly  seven 
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years,  Brenner  again  saw  his  native  land.  Honour 
and  esteem  here  met  him.  He  soon  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  signalizing  himself  as  a  sea-officer,  and  was 
quickly  advanced  in  the  service. 

The  first  use  which  Brenner  made  of  the  money 
that  he  obtained  in  service,  was  the  payment  of  his 
debts  at  home.  When  he  returned,  he  was  no  longer 
in  debt — no!  neither  in  money  nor  property.  But 
one  debt  had  he  yet  upon  his  soul,  and  this  he  longed 
to  pay.  He  had  left  behind  him  during  his  absence 
a  poor  girl  of  noble  mind,  and  of  humble,  though 
honest  birth;  whom  he  loved  passionately,  and  who 
loved  him  equally  as  well.  He  swore  solemnly  to 
return  to  her,  and  to  make  her  his  wife.  Years  how- 
ever went  on.  Only  seldom  flew  a  dove  from  burn- 
ing Africa  to  misty  Europe,  to  console  the  solitary 
heart  Poverty,  care,  and  sickness,  changed  in  the 
saddest  manner  the  young  blooming  maiden.  She 
knew  it;  was  frightened  at  herself;  and  like  the  sick 
bird,  which  finds  out  a  dark  place  in  the  wood  in 
which  to  die,  so  did  she  retire  far  from  the  world, 
and  determined  to  die  for  him  whom  she  loved ! 

He  sought  her  out,  however,  and  found  her.  But 
he  scarcely  could  have  recognised  her.  He  saw 
merely  by  the  tone  which  at  sight  of  him  broke  forth 
in  her  voice  and  in  her  look,  that  she  was  the  same, 
and  that  she  was  true  to  him.  He  pressed  her  to  his 
breast;  he  seized  her  hand  in  order  to  lead  her  to 
the  altar.   But  she  refused.    Ah !  she  was  so  withered, 
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so  poor,  so  joyless.  She  should  only  encumber  his 
life;  should  only  follow  him  like  a  shadow  upon  his 
sun-brightened  path  of  life.  She  would  rather  remain 
in  her  obscurity.  She  could,  notwithstanding,  glad- 
den herself  in  its  shade  with  the  beams  which  sur- 
rounded him. 

Thus  spoke  she  in  the  earnestness  of  a  pure  heart; 
and  whilst  he  read  this  heart,  she  became  to  him  yet 
dearer  than  before.     And  he  talked  to  her  of  accom- 
panying  him  to  lands   of  more   beautiful  climate; 
talked  to  her  of  new  flowers  on  foreign,  lovely  shores; 
of  the  fresh  wind  and  fresh  waves  of  the  sea;  of 
dangers  which  they  could  share  with  each  other;  of 
burdens   which  she   could  lighten   to   him;  of  the 
omnipotence  of  love;  of  a  new  life.     She  listened  to 
him;  it  went  so  fresh  through  her  soul;  it  bloomed 
anew  in  her  heart,  she  believed,  and — followed  him. 
And  upon  her  cheeks,  which  sickness  had  paled, 
Brenner  impressed  his  kisses,  breathed  the  fresh  sea 
air.    They  bloomed  again.     When,  after  an  absence 
of  two  years  in  foreign  countries,  he  came  back  with 
his  wife,  she  bloomed  with  health  and  happiness. 

On  the  occasion  of  Brenner's  marriage  were  heard 
many  voices  of  disapproval  and  opposition;  others 
also  raised  themselves  approvingly,  and  no  one's  was 
warmer  than  that  of  Lennartson. 

He  and  Brenner  were  from  this  time  forth  insepa- 
rable in  their  lives-interests,  and  still  love  one  another 
as  brothers — but  very  seldom  do  love. 
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"Why  have  I  not  seen  Brenner's  wife  here?" 
I  asked  from  my  stepmother,  affected  by  the  relation 
which  I  had  heard. 

"Why?"  replied  my  stepmother,  smiling  and  rather 
hurt — "for  a  very  good  reason.  She  has  been  dead 
three  years.  The  birth  of  her  youngest  child,  cost 
her  her  life." 

I  sate  there  somewhat  astonished,  and  almost 
shocked.  My  stepmother  spoke  of  the  beautiful 
qualities  of  the  late  deceased,  and  rather  prided  her- 
self that  she  (my  stepmother)  had  taken  her  under 
her  wing  and  introduced  her  into  society,  in  which 
she  otherwise  would  not  easily  have  gained  admit- 
tance, on  which  account  Brenner  always  feels  and 
shews  an  indescribable  gratitude,  and  so  on. 

I  inquired  if  he  had  mourned  much  for  his  wife? 

"  Almost  to  insanity/'  replied  my  stepmother.  "  For 
nearly  a  year  he  could  scarcely  bear  the  sight  of 
his  children.  Now,  however,  they  are  his  greatest 
delight.  And  sweet  amiable  children  are  they— 
three  boys  and  two  girls." 

It  had  struck  twelve  o'clock  during  this  history, 
which  had  awoke  in  me  such  beneficial  feeling. 

The  Countess  G had  promised  to  bring  Flora 

home  to  spend  an  hour  with  us  herself,  in  order  to 
relate  to  us  the  splendours  of  the  ball,  if  we  only 
would  wait  for  her  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
with  warm  coffee.  My  stepmother,  who  is  charmed 
with  every  thing  lively  and  gay,  promised  it;  and 
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whilst  Selma  and  I  made  giant  steps  in  our  Christmas- 
boxes,  amid  continued  conversation  about  our  two 
heroes,  came  unexpectedly  the  morning  hour.  Sig- 
nora,  Luna,  and  Flora  came  also,  and  now  there 
was  a  zealous  coffee-drinking  and  talk  about  the  ball. 
The  ball  had  been  magnificent,  and  Flora  one  of  its 
beaming  stars;  but — but  it  was  with  this  magnificent 
ball  as  with  so  many  others — it  had  been  too  hot,  too 
much  crowded.  The  ornamental  quadrille  in  which 
Flora  danced  had  had  too  little  space  in  order  to 
exhibit  itself  properly;  the  people  who  had  to  figure 
could  not  display  themselves;  people  were  almost 
overlooked,  and  had  become  mixed  up  with  the 
crowd:  in  one  word,  they  had  not  been  amused. 

"St.  Orme  among  the  gentlemen  was  the  one  who 
did  most  honour  to  his  costume,"  said  the  Countess 

of  G ,  and  added,  "and  was  only  somewhat  too 

much  of  a  Turk.  Towards  Flora  in  particular,  he 
exercised  a  certain  Sultan  power.  Perhaps,"  con- 
tinued she  archly,  "the  Gentleman  Envoye*  would 
thus  hold  all  poor  attaches  in  order." 

Flora  was  the  first  who  acknowledged  the  desire 
to  go  to  rest;  and  whilst  I  went  out  to  awake  her 
sleeping  maid,  Anna,  she  ascended  the  steps  which 
led  to  our  chambers,  Some  time  afterwards  I  also 
came  up,  and  found  her  standing  at  the  window  of 
the  corridor,  looking  thoughtfully  out  into  the  night 
illumined  by  feeble  moonshine.  As  she  did  not 
appear  to  notice  me,  I  touched  her  arm  softly  and 
asked,— 
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"Where  are  thy  thoughts  now,  lovely  mask?" 

"  Where  ?"  answered  the  Circassian,  with  a  strangely 
ringing  voice,  "Now!  in  the  wilderness,  where  John 
nourished  himself  with  locusts  and  clothed  himself 
in  camel's  hair.  Ah!  to  be  there,  far  from  the  world, 
far  from  oneself!" 

"Flora,  you  are" strange,  I  would  have  added, 

but  Flora  interrupted  me  and  said, — 

"Yes,  what  ami?  I  would  really  thank  those 
who  would  tell  me  what  I  am.   What  I  was— Iknow." 

"And  what  were  you?" 

"  A  being  gifted  with  the  richest  and  most  beau- 
tiful powers,  which  might  have  become yet  what 

is  the  use  of  speaking  of  that  which  I  might  have 
been?  That  which  I  shall  become,  begins  to  be  tole- 
rably clear  to  me." 

"  Certainly  you  may  become  whatever  you  really 
wish  to  be,"  said  I. 

Without  seeming  to  regard  these  words,  Flora 
continued  bitterly,  and  full  of  thought — "  Have  you 
read  in  legends  of  people,  who  through  evil  magic- 
power  have  in  one  night  been  changed  into  Var- 
wolves,  and  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  evil 
nature  of  those  who  have  bewitched  them?" 

"Yes,"  replied  I;  "but  I  have  also  read  that  the 
christian  name  of  the  bewitched  spoken  by  a  loving 
voice,  has  the  power  of  dissolving  the  magic  and 
saving  the  unhappy  one." 

"  Who  calls  me  thus?  Who  loves  me  thus?  Nobody, 
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nobody!"  exclaimed  Flora;  "and  I  do  not  deserve 

it.    lam — not  good!     lam but  what  matters  it 

what  I  am.  It  will  make  nobody  wise.  Hate  me 
as  much  as  you  can,  Sophia.  In  so  doing,  you  do  the 
wisest  thing.  No!  do  not  look  so  tragical.  I  laugh 
at  myself,  at  you,  and  at  the  whole  world." 

Flora  laughed,  but  not  from  her  heart  Anna  now 
came  up. 

"  Will  you  not,  for  this  once,  let  Anna  go  to  rest, 
and  accept  me  for  your  maid?  I  fancy  I  am  not 
entirely  without  talent  as " 

"No!  my  best  Philosophia;"  exclaimed  Flora, 
laughing;  "that  I  really  cannot,  although  I  curtsey 
low,  and  thank  you  for  this  proposal,  so  full  of  honour. 
Yet  I  would  rather  see  my  pins  in  Anna's  hands 
than  in  yours,  although  she  now  looks  like  one  of  the 
seven  sleeping  virgins.  Anna!  do  not  fall  upon  the 
candle !  You  are  the  veriest  nightcap  in  all  Stock- 
holm! Cannot  you  keep  your  eyes  open  for  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  night?  Look  at  me!  I  have 
been  awake  the  whole  night,  and  I  am  still  so  lively." 

"  Yes,  that  I  believe,"  replied  Anna  grimly;  "  the 
young  lady  has  amused  herself,  and  danced,  but " 

"  If  that  is  all  that  is  wanted,  you  may  dance  on 
before  me,  in  order  to  waken  you." 

Thus  talking  vanished  the  young  lady  and  her 

maid  in  Flora's  chamber,  and  I  went  into  mine.    But 

it  was  long  before  I  could  sleep:  Lennartson  and  his 

mother,  the  Viking  and  his  wife,  stood  so  Uvingly 

vol.  i.  B 
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before  my  soul;  and  then  Flora,  with  her  6trange, 
capricious  confession.  Still  in  sleep  it  occupied  me, 
and  the  beautiful  Circassian,  and  Var-wolves,  and 
locusts,  made  a  strange  confusion  in  my  dreams. 

The  21st. 

A  new  revolution  in  Flora;  a  new  light  respect- 
ing Selma;  with  uncertain  gleams  respecting  certain 
dark  things.  Signs  of  the  times:  conversation  be- 
tween my  stepmother  and  me. 

Felix  Delphin's  associates  and  friends;  the  gentle* 
men  Butschenfelt  and  Skutenhjelm,  or  the  'Rutschen- 
felts/  as  they  are  called  collectively,  paid  us,  this 
morning,  a  rather  unexpected  visit,  under  the  con- 
duct of  St.  Orme  and  Felix.  Their  courteous  errand 
was  an  invitation  to  a  great  sledging-party,  whose 
originators  they  were,  and  which  was  to  be  on  Sun- 
day. Felix  wished  to  drive  Selma,  and  St.  Orme 
invited  Flora  to  his  sledge.  This  was  to  be  covered 
with  tiger-skins,  and  would  be  drawn  by  fiery  pie- 
balds, which  Flora  had  seen,  and  found  much  to  her 
liking.  This  sledge  was  to  lead  the  procession,  which 
was  to  drive  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city 
to  the  park,  where  they  were  to  dine,  and  after  that 
were  to  dance,  and  so  on. 

Flora  accepted  the  offer  with  evident  delight, 
clapped  her  hands,  and  exclaimed,  "Ah!  I  know 
nothing  more  divine  than  tiger-skins  and  fire-breath* 
ing  horses!     It  will  be  a  divinely-delightful  drivel" 
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But  Selma  whispered  suddenly  to  her,  "  Consent 
not,  I  pray  you!     Think  on  Lennartson!" 

"Now,  why  then?"  replied  Flora,  impatiently. 

"  He  would  not  wish  it.  Defer  at  least  a  decided 
answer  yet  !" 

"Ah!  always  difficulties  and  opposition  when  I 
•  wish  any  thing  f9  said  Flora,  stamping  a  little  with 
her  foot,  and  with  the  crimson  of  disquiet  on  her 
cheeks. 

In  the  mean  time  Rutschenfelt  had  turned  to  my 
stepmother,  and  Skutenhjelm  to  me,  with  the  offer  of 
"being  our  sledge-drivers.  I  looked  at  my  stepmother, 
and  my  stepmother  looked  at  me,  and  this  time  with 
unity  of  mind,  since  we  both  of  us  answered  doubt- 
folly,  and  prayed  for  time  for  consideration,  before 
we  could  give  a  decided  answer. 

As  we  now  all  of  us  stood  there  undeterminedly 
and  almost  declining,  the  spirit  of  defiance  entered 
Flora,  and  she  said  decidedly,  "Others  may  do  as  they 
will,  but  I  mean  to  go,  and  St.  Orme  has  my  promise." 

"That  is  beautiful!"  said  he,  "and  I  hope  that  the 
other  ladies  will  follow  so  good  an  example.  I  will 
come  this  evening  in  order  to  receive  the  decided 


answer." 


Scarcely  was  St.  Orme  gone,  and  the  'Rutschen- 
felts/  together  with  Felix,  had  rushed  down  stairs, 
when  Lennartson  entered.  He  soon  was  informed 
hy  my  stepmother  of  that  of  which  we  spoke. 

"What  answer  has  Flora  given?"  asked  he,  short 
and  hastily  as  he  turned  himself  to  her. 
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"I  have  promised  to  go  with  St.  Orme,"  replied 
Flora,  although  evidently  not  with  a  good  conscience 
— "I  know  not  why  I  should  refuse  such  an  innocent 
pleasure." 

"It  grieves  me,  Flora,"  said  Lennartson  mildly, 
but  gravely,  "but  I  must  beseech  of  you  to  give  up 
this  pleasure/' 

"It  grieves  me,  Lennartson/'  said  Flora  insolently, 
"that  I  cannot  follow  your  wishes.  I  have  already 
given  my  promise  to  St.  Orme,  and  my  guardian 
will  certainly  not  compel  me  to  break  my  promise." 

"In  this  case,  I  must  require  that  you  recal  an 
over-hasty  promise.  I  have  my  reasons  for  it,  which 
I  do  not  now  wish  to  give.  In  one  word,  Flora  shall 
not  go  with  St.  Orme!" 

"Shall  not!"  cried  Flora  with  flashing  eyes,  "and 
who  can  forbid  me  ?" 

"I!"  said  Lennartson,  calmly  but  resolutely. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  that  I  never 
could  hear  a  man  speak  dictatorially  to  a  woman 
without  my  heart  mutinying  in  my  breast  with 
hatred  and  bitterness.  But  now  at  this  moment,  I 
heard  such  a  mode  of  speaking  and  I  was  calm!  I 
felt  the  whole  force  of  a  noble  power. 

Flora  felt  it  also.  She  said  nothing.  She  went 
quietly  aside  to  a  window.  Lennartson  talked  for  a 
good  while  with  my  stepmother  and  me,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

When  I  next  looked  at  Flora  she  sate  and  sewed. 
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She  was  pale,  grave,  and  as  it  were,  changed.  After 
a  time,  Lennartson  went  and  seated  himself  directly 
opposite  to  her  in  the  window.  He  took  her  half* 
reluctant  hand,  and  his  eyes  sought  hers.  But  she 
only  looked  down  the  more  at  her  work.  At  once 
two  bright  tears  rolled  down  upon  it.  Lennartson 
whispered  f  Flora !' 

She  raised  her  head,  and  looked  at  him  with  eyes 
that  beamed  with  love. 

Lennartson  looked  at  her  seriously,  and  at  the  same 
time  evidently  affected. 

"Flora!"  said  he  again,  "how  am  I  to  understand 
you?" 

"Can  you  not  have  confidence  in  me;  not  have 
faith  in  me;  although  you  do  not  understand  me?" 
replied  she. 

He  said  nothing,  but  kissed  her  hand  repeatedly. 
Again  several  words  passed  between  them,  which  I 
did  not  hear.  When  Lennartson  arose,  tears  were  in 
his  eyes  also.  He  bowed  silently  to  us,  and  went  out. 

Flora  sate  silent  for  a  long  time,  her  face  concealed 
in  her  pocket-handkerchief.  I  fancied  she  was  deeply 
affected.  But  all  at  once  she  raised  her  head  and 
exclaimed,  "Ah,  I  mourn  so  about  the  tiger-skins 
and  the  fiery  horses.  I  should  have  driven  as  in  a 
triumphal  procession.  I  would  have  worn  my  bright 
red  fur  and  my  bonnet  with  the  white  feathers — that 
would  have  looked  enchantingly  beautiful!" 

Selma  looked  at  her  with  a  half-wounded,  half- 
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troubled  glance,  as  if  she  would  say  to  her,  "how 
can  you  now  think  about  such  a  thing?" 

Flora  observed  it  and  exclaimed,  "See!  Selma, 
do  not,  direct  yourself  by  Sophia;  and  at  any  little 
flights  of  mine,  do  not  go  and  look  like  a  litany.  I 
cannot  help  my  liking  that  which  is  splendid  and 
beautiful.  And  some  little  pleasure  will  I  have  in 
this  life  if  I  am  to  live.  Ah!  a  sunny,  gay  life  is 
glorious.  Take  two  cups,  and  pour  into  the  one  the 
bitter  draught  of  renunciation,  and  into  the  other 
youth,  strength,  health,  pleasure,  joy, — and  I  would 
defy  even  you,  wise  Philosophia,  not  to  grasp  after 
the  latter.  O!  I  would  that  I  could  drink  out  the 
latter,  drink  it  to  the  very  lees." 

"And  would,"  said  I,  "find  there  just  the  bitterest 
portion  of  the  draught  which  you  have  represented 
to  be  the  contents  of  the  first  cup.  For  my  part,  I 
will  have  a  better  joy — than  pleasure;  a  better  draught 
of  refreshment  than  amusement.'* 

"Give  me,"  exclaimed  Flora,  "amusement,  enjoy- 
ment! Create  for  me  pleasure,  pleasure,  pleasure; 
and  after  that — let  me  die!  So  speaks  a  candid 
person." 

"  But  not  so  a  reasonable  one/'  said  I,  smiling. 

"  And  who  told  you  that  I  am  a  reasonable  per- 
son?" exclaimed  Flora,  with  vehemence,  as  she 
waltzed  around  a  few  times.  "  Perhaps  I  am  not 
at  all  a  person.  Perhaps  I  am  one  of  those  beings 
who  float  between  heaven  and  earth,  without  the 
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property  of  belonging  to  either  of  them,  and  which, 
therefore,  dance  upon  the  earth  as  bright  will-o'-the- 
wisps.  And — perhaps  it  is  better  so  to  dance,  than 
like  you  and  others,  to  grope  over  that  about  which 
nobody  wants  any  certainty.  Come,  Selma  dear,  let 
us  waltz.  Flay  us  something  from  Strauss,  Sophia; 
the  wilder  the  better/' 

I  played,  and  the  two  young  girls  danced;  and 
that  was  just  now  as  good  as  talking  rationally  with 
Flora.  And  sometimes  people  dance  themselves  into 
quiet,  sooner  than  one  can  reason  them  into  it.  At 
the  bottom  of  all  Flora's  outbreaks  lay  an  inward 
disquiet.  The  whole  day  she  was  in  an  overstrained 
changeable  humour,  and  seemed  purposely  to  avoid 
becoming  quiet  and  rational. 

In  the  afternoon  St.  Orme  came,  and  at  sight  of 
him  Flora  drew  herself  together. 

"How  is  it  with  our  sledging-party ?"  was  his 
first  question. 

Flora  with  assumed  calmness  besought  him  to 
excuse  her,  taking  back  her  promise  for  this  party. 
"An  earlier  promise — another  engagement,  which 

she  had  forgotten  this  morning,  prevented  her " 

St.  Orme  heard  her  excuses  with  a  dark  look,  and 
a  crafty  smile  upon  his  thin  lips.  He  then  approached 
her,  and  said  with  a  low  voice, — 

"  May  one  know  what  promise  it  is  which  pre- 
vents you  from  fulfilling  the  one  which  you  made  to 
me?  But  perhaps  you  have  also  now  forgotten  that?" 
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"  That  maybe!"  said  Flora,  with  negligent  pride. 

"  Such  forgetfulnes8  never  occurs  to  me,"  said 
St.  Orme,  with  a  mild  but  expressive  voice.  u  I 
have  a  good  memory;  and  I  can  also  prove  it  by 
that  which  I  bear  upon  my  breast."  "With  these 
words  he  folded  back  his  waistcoat  a  little,  and  I  saw 
a  somewhat  shine,  which  appeared  to  me  in  the  haste 
to  be  a  red-coloured  silken  ribbon.  But  paler  was 
the  red  than  that  upon  Flora's  cheeks.  She  clenched 
her  hand  convulsively,  and  exclaimed  in  a  bitter 
tone,  as  she  turned  herself  suddenly  from  St.  Orme 
to  me:  "  How  happy  men  are!  They  can  with  arms 
in  their  hands  demand  right  or  revenge!  Ah,  that 
I  were  a  man!" 

"  Would  you  then  fight  with  me,  my  lovely 
cousin?"  asked  St.  Orme,  smiling.  "  Should  we 
fight  a  duel?" 

«  Yes,"  cried  Flora;  "  hotly,  for  life  and  death  !" 

"  It  is  fortunate  for  me,"  continued  St.  Orme  in  a 
jesting  tone,  "  that  you  are  only  a  lady.  And  now  I 
council  you  to  use  no  other  weapons  against  me  than 
your  beautiful  eyes.  To  these  I  am  ready  to  resign 
myself  captive.  Adieu  Flora!  Adieu  Sophia!  I 
wish  you  much  pleasure  this  evening." 

It  was  Abonnement's-day;  and  Flora  and  Selma 
were  to  go  to  the  opera,  with  Mrs.  Eittersvard  and 
her  daughter,  to  my  stepmother's  box.  My  step- 
mother herself  was  a  little  wearied,  and  wished  not 
to  go;  and  I  promised  Selma  that  I,  at  all  events, 
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should  stay  at  home  to  keep  her  company,  and  to 
amuse  her. 

"  And  hear,  thou  sweet  angel,"  whispered  Selma 
archly  before  she  went ;  *  do  not  be  too  rigidly- 
christian  in  thy  love  of  justice  towards  the  Gyllenlofs 
and  the  Silfverlings,  in  case  the  conversation  turn 
upon  them.  Such  f  spasmodic  acquaintance '  can  bear 
a  little  bitterness  and  peppering." 

I  promised  to  be  severe  against  them,  and  desired 
an  explanation  of  the  phrase  '  spasmodic  acquaint- 
ance;' but  she  asked,  "  is  it  possible  not  to  under- 
stand it?  O  golden  innocence! "  And  she  ran  away 
laughing  at  my  ignorance. 

Alone  with  my  stepmother,  I  remarked  that  we, 
on  both  sides,  were  laden  with  strong  material  for  a 
great  conversation,  and  desired  nothing  better  than 
to  come  together. 

'  It  is  extraordinary,'  began  we,  both  of  us,  as  we 
seated  ourselves  by  the  evening  lamp. — (N.B.  We 
begin  our  political  discourses  always  with  '  it  is 
extraordinary,'  or  '  it  is  wonderful/  or  '  it  is  quite 
inconceivable;'  or  with  a  similar  expression  of  ex- 
citement, as  an  introduction  to  observations  on  some 
questions  of  the  day.  And  as  my  stepmother  and  I,  in 
consequence  of  our  different  political  tendencies,  take 
in  opposition  newspapers,  so  it  is  of  consequence  to 
us  to  have  met  with  any  appropriate  reflection  or  phrase 
therein,  in  order  that  we  may  startle  one  another, 
nay  indeed,  sometimes  strike  one  another;  but  all  in 

e2 
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the  very  best  friendliness  of  coarse !  This  has  been  a 
horribly  long  parenthesis !  Now  I  had  exactly  to-day 
read  in  my  newspaper  various  remarkable  facts  on  the 
progress  of  industry,  and  had  appropriated  to  myself  a 
strong  phrase  respecting  this  giant  work.  It  was  as  an 
introduction  to  it  that  I  began  with '  it  is  remarkable/ 
And  now  at  length  is  the  parenthesis  ended.) — When 
I  heard  my  stepmother  begin  in  the  very  same  way 
as  I  had  begun,  I  gave  with  due  reverence  the  pre- 
ference to  her  'extraordinary  fact;'  and  it  shewed 
itself  not  to  be  the  industrial  spirit  of  the  age,  but 
it  was  '  some  people,  and  their  want  of  understanding 
and  good  feeling,'  of  which  my  stepmother  had  had  to- 
day an  extraordinary  proof.  I  saw  Count  Gyllenlofs 
coming ;  and  they  came  too,  and  with  them  Silfver- 
lings.  We  complained  sadly  of  the  first,  on  account 
of  their  want  of  good  breeding,  on  account  of  their 
vanity  and  their  haughtiness;  and  we  made  the  others 
ridiculous,  on  account  of  their  foppery  and  their 
gentility.  '  The  poor  people ! '  they  know  no  better. 
They  are  as  pitiable  as  they  are  ridiculous,  said  we. 

From  them  we  went  to  other  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance, and  blew  good  and  ill  luck  over  the  people. 
We  added  a  little  to  the  palsy  of  Mrs.  Rittersvard, 
and  made  it  more  apoplectic,  and  overturned  a  little 
the  triumphal-chariot  of  '  the  Beauty/  so  as  to  help 
us  in  deciding  the  choice  of  Sparrskold,  between 
beauty  and  virtue;  that  is  to  say,  Flora's  sister,  and 
Helfrid  Rittersvard. 
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My  stepmother  wished  greatly,  for  the  sake  of  her 
good  friend  Mrs.  Eittersvard,  that  the  daughter 
might  marry  well,  and  Lieutenant  Sparrskbld  is  a 
distinguished  young  man,  and  has  good  prospects; 
my  stepmother,  however,  believes  in  the  conquest  of 
beauty,  I  hoped  in  the  conquest  of  virtue,  and  we 
laid  a  wager  upon  it 

During  all  these  arrangements  for  friends  and  rela- 
tives, I  endeavoured,  unobserved,  to  approach  our 
own  family,  in  order  to  hear  the  thoughts  of  my  step- 
mother on  the  signs  and  movements  which  now  were 
going  on  within  it.     I  revealed  also  for  that  purpose, 
some  of  my  remarks  on  St.  Orme,  Flora,  and  Len- 
nartson,  and  on  the  strange  relationship  between  them. 
My  stepmother  listened  with  excited  attention,  and 
put  some  sudden  questions;  but  instead  of  opening  to 
me  her  views,  she  withdrew  herself  at  once  into  the 
intrenchments  of  the  mystery,  and  with  a  demeanour 
which  would  have  been  worthy  of  Prince  Metternich 
himself,  said,  "You  must  be  convinced,  my  dear 
Sophia,  that  I  see  every  thing — see  and  hear  perfectly 
every  thing  which  goes  on  around  me,  although  I  say 

nothing,  nor  will  meddle  in  the  affair,  before  I H 

Here  began  the  diplomatic  water-gruel.  I  swal- 
lowed it,  and  a  little  vexation.  Unexpectedly  my 
stepmother  turned  towards  me  with  remarks  on  me 
and  my  position  in  life,  together  with  certain  entrap- 
ping questions,  as  to  whether  I  would  not  change  it 
in  case  a  suitable,  good  offer  invited  me — for  example, 
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if  an  elderly,  sedate  man,  of  good  character,  respect- 
ability, property,  education,  and  handsome  establish- 
ment, should  offer,  and  so  on. 

Mortified  a  little  by  my  stepmother's  omniscience 
and  reserve,  thinks  I,  "  if  my  stepmother  will  enact 
Prince  Metternich,  then  I  can  enact  Prince  Talley- 
rand ;"  and  instead  of  replying  to  the  inquiries  of  my 
stepmother,  I  began  a  warm  panegyric  on  the  free- 
dom and  emancipation  of  woman.  My  stepmother 
at  this  became  very  violent,  and  without  understand- 
ing how  and  what  I  properly  meant,  opposed  herself, 
with  her  utmost  zeal,  to  all  emancipation.  I  wished 
to  explain,  but  she  would — as  I  also  in  fact — only 
hear  herself,  and  so  we  over-clamoured  one  another 
for  a  long  time. 

The  return  of  the  opera-going  ladies  interrupted 
us.  They  came  accompanied  by  Lennartson,  the 
young  Sparrskold,  and  Felix.  Signor  Luna  and  her 
'  caro  sposo9  increased  our  evening  party,  who,  after 
accounts  of  the  opera,  were  drawn  into  the  strife 
which  was  on  foot  between  my  stepmother  and  me. 
They  agreed  that  it  should  be  fought  out  during 
supper.  It  was  done  with  veritable  zeal.  All  spake 
on  the  subject  with  the  exception  of  Selma.  I  had 
Ake  Sparrskold  and  Signora  Luna  on  my  side.  The 
Bittersvards  and  the  Great  Alexander  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  my  stepmother.  The  latter  was 
much  troubled;  her  eyes  twinkled  much  when  I 
mentioned  Thorild,    and    quoted  certain    passages 
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which  may  be  read  in  the  fourth  part  of  his  collected 
works  (page  84),  and  which  certain  gentlemen  and 
certain  ladies  would  do  well  a  little  to  consider. 

Lennartson  for  some  time  took  merely  a  jesting 
part  in  the  conversation,  and  amused  himself  with 
nullifying  the  arguments,  right  and  left,  by  sallies  of 
wit,  mine  in  particular;  at  length,  however,  on  my 
gravely  demanding  that  he  should  understand  me, 
he  said  some  serious  rectifying  words  on  the  subject; 
some  of  those  words,  of  great  understanding,  which 
are  more  charming  to  hear  than  the  most  delicious 
music.  I  delighted  myself — by  storing  them  up 
against  a  future  day  of  judgment  These  words 
closed  the  discussion.  Baron  Alexander  was,  how- 
ever, much  less  satisfied  with  the  decision.  I  con- 
cluded this  from  his  reply  to  his  lady,  when  she 
proposed  that  he  should  invite  Lennartson  for  one 
day  in  the  week  when  she  should  have  company. 
He  replied  with  a  gruff  negative,  and  as  she  be- 
seechingly represented. 

"But  my  friend,"  he  interrupted  her  peremptorily, 
"But  my  friend,  I  will  not.  It  may  be  your  place  to 
propose  things,  but  it  is  mine  to  decide.  And  now 
I  have  decided  on  this  thing,  and  I  will  not  hear 
another  word/' 

The  Countess  G was  silent;  but  a  cloud  passed 

over  her  countenance. 

It  is  no  wonder  to  me  if  she  be  a  radical  in  the 
Emancipation  question. 
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When  we  had  separated  for  the  night,  Selma 
accompanied  me  (as  she  often  does)  with  a  light  up 
to  my  chamber.  There  I  reproached  her  jestingly 
for  not  having  supported  my  motion  this  evening, 
and  accused  her  of  being  altogether  without  any 
'  esprit  de  corps.9 

She  denied  laughingly  the  accusation,  but  said  that 
for  her  part  she  had  not  felt  yet  the  necessity  of 
emancipation. 

"I  have,"  said  she,  "looked  up  to  the  people  who 
ruled  over  me.  You  know  how  kind  my  mother  is 
towards  me;  how  she  wishes  only  my  happiness,  and 
does  every  thing  for  it.  And  my  father!  Ah!  how 
happy  was  I,  that  I  could  love  him,  obey  him,  direct 
myself  in  all  things  by  him.  And  after  his  death " — 
She  stopped  suddenly  and  blushed.  I  continued, 
"Well?  and  after  his  death." 

"  Yes,  then  I  became  acquainted  with  another  man, 
and  looked  up  to  him"  .  .  . 

Aha!"  thought  I,  and  a  light  broke  in  upon  me. 
May  I  ask  the  name  of  the  man?"  said  I,  not  with- 
out an  arch  look;  "may  I— name  Lennartson?" 

With  great  seriousness,  but  with  a  secret  tremor 
of  voice,  Selma  replied — 

"I  shall  always  be  glad  to  have  become  acquainted, 
in  him,  with  the  noblest  and  best  man  on  the  earth. 
Might,  O  might  Flora  but  make  him  happy!  For 
me,  I  wish  merely  to  be  his  sister,  his  friend,  and 
to  have  the  right  to  be  near  him,  to  serve  him,  to 
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contribute  in  any  way  to  his  happiness.  May  he  be 
happy!  may  he  be  happy  with  Flora i" 

"And  then,  my  Selma,  shall  I  not  see  thee  happy 
with 

"  With  no,  no  husband ! "  interrupted  Selma  warmly » 
"but  I  have  a  mother,  I  have  thee,  Sophia!  I  will 
live  for  you,  and  for  the  others  who  are  dear  to  me. 
It  is  so  sweet  to  love!  But  now,  my  mother  indeed 
thinks  that  I  am  quite  bewitched  here.  Good-night, 
sweet,  good,  wise,  dearest  sister!" 

She  kissed  me  tenderly  and  joyfully,  and  I  heard 
her  singing  Klarchen's  song  in  Goethe's  Egmont,  as 
she  went  down  stairs, 

Gliicklich  allein  ist  die  Seele  die  liebt. 

The  23d. 
Poor  Felix!  He  loves  Selma  so  warmly,  and  fears 
not  being  loved  again.  He  is  unhappy  and  dissatis- 
fied with  himself  and  with  the  whole  world.  He 
prays  me  to  be  to  him  friend  and  sister.  How  gladly 
will  I!  His  warm  heart  and  his  confidence  have 
softened  me  towards  him;  but — ■ —  but ! 

The  24th. 
I  feel  now  more  clearly,  that  I  am  here  on  a 
volcanic  soil;  a  soil,  which  gnawing  passions  make  at 
the  same  time  interesting  and  dangerous.  For  who 
can  tell  what  the  explosion  may  turn  out, — whether 
it  may  merely  produce  a  beautiful  atmospheric 
appearance,  or  desolate  whole  countries.    Were  not 
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my  own  heart  already  too  much  brought  into  play  on 
my  young  sister's  account,  I  should  view  these  scenes 
of  human  life,  and  the  enfolding  of  this,  in  some 
respects,  puzzling  connexion,  with  calmness,  and  also 
with  pleasure. 

Ah!  it  is  good  however,  when  the  youthful  time  is 
over,  and  quieter  years  come.  It  is  good  when  the 
wild  combat  of  the  feelings  allays  itself;  good  also 
that  it  has  been,  for  it  has — produced  a  world!  And 
over  it  floats  a  new  spirit  with  new  life;  the  quiet 
spirit  of  thought,  which  lays  coolingly  its  hand  upon 
our  hot  brows,  separates  darkness  from  light,  and  says 
to  the  eye  'be  clear/  and  to  life  'be  calm/ 

In  the  Evening. 

What  is  this?  Will  the  frenzy  of  love  and  romance 
which  is  in  this  family  infect  indeed  the  whole  world? 
Or  is  it  with  certain  mental  dispositions,  as  with  the 
nocturnal  dance  of  the  Scottish  witches,  who  draw 
into  their  circle  whatever  comes  near  to  them,  and 
compel  it — to  dance  with  them?  But  no!  In  the 
name  of  free-will,  it  shall  not  become  so !  and  for  that 
reason  I  will — immediately,  make  confession  to  myself. 

Full  of  the  composing  and  gladdening  thoughts 
which  I  had  written  down  this  morning,  I  went  out 
to  take  a  walk.  I  find  great  pleasure  in  rambling 
through  Stockholm,  and  in  looking  about  me  on  these 
occasions.  How  many  various  shapes  of  life  move 
themselves  in  a  large  city!   how  many  human  pro- 
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penalties  and  gifts  here  have  taken  bodily  shape  and 
glance  forth  with  peculiar,  marked  physiognomies !  I 
find  pleasure  in  observing  these  little  worlds,  and  in 
thinking  how  they  all  strive  forth  towards  the  same 
sun,  and  may  be  brightened  by  it;  I  find  pleasure  in 
conversing  with  them,  and  in  letting  them  answer  me. 

The  Finnish  national  poem  Kalevala,  calls  the 
radical  words,  the  words  with  which  the  spirits  and  the 
being  of  nature  rule  each  other,  primbval  words, 
and  these  words  seem  to  be  the  primeval-being  of 
things  themselves,  the  mystery  of  their  inward  life. 
Whenever  they  may  be  addressed  or  conjured  in 
such  words,  they  must  answer,  they  must  obey.# 

This  has  a  deep,  gladdening  truth. 

But  one  finds  not  when  one  will  primeval  words, 
(neither  in  the  poem  Kalevala,  nor  in  actuality). 
One  must  be  in  a  particular  frame  of  mind 

This  day  was  favourable  in  an  especial  manner  for 
life  and  observation,  for  its  changing  play  of  shadow 
and  light  caused  the  various  regions  of  the  city  to 
appear  in  a  changeful  and  living  manner. 

More  than,  ever  was  I  captivated  by  the  individual 
beauty  of  Stockholm;  historical  memories  rose  up 
lie  crowned  spirits  from  the  seven  islands  ....  I 
seemed  to  hear  the  song  of  the  Sagas  in  the  winds, 
in  the  rushing  of  the  waves  on  these  shores,  which 
good  and  evil  deeds,  which  great  actions  and  great 
sufferings,  have  stamped  with  their  poetic  seal. 

Once  saw  I  a  chief-city  without  any  towers,  with- 
out any  one  building  exceeding  in  beauty  and  size 
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the  rest;  all  were  equal,  and  people  said,  'see  here, 
the  image  of  a  true  social  community/ 

But  no!  thus  appears  it  not.  When  a  people 
come  to  the  consciousness  of  its  full  life,  its  cities  and 
its  buildings  will  testify  of  it:  there  must  the  flaming 
spires  of  the  temples  ascend  to  the  sky;  there  must 
columns  of  honour  stand  in  memorial  of  great  men; 
there  must  magnificent  palaces  (not  private  ones!) 
express  the  sense  of  greatness  in  a  noble  public  spirit ; 
there  must  the  beautiful  express  in  manifold  forms 
the  goad  in  the  life  of  the  state. 

But  whither  does  my  wandering  pen  conduct  me? 
My  feet  led  me  this  time  southward,  quite  high  up 
the  mountain  and  then  down  to  the  strand,  and  into 
a  boat,  in  order  to  come  by  it  again  to  the  North.  I 
had  just  seen  a  man  come  out  from  a  small  house  on 
the  shore,  where  a  pale  elderly  woman  followed  him 
with  blessings  to  the  door,  and  saw  him  now  go  with 
hasty  steps  down  the  stairs  to  the  strand,  where  the 
boat  lay.  As  I  came  down,  he  turned  himself  round, 
and  with  a  joyful  'Ah!'  and  outstretched  arms, 
helped  me  lightly  into  the  boat,  when  he  took  his 
place  at  the  helm.    It  was  the  Viking! 

It  pleased  me  to  meet  with  him,  especially  as  I 
remarked  that  his  large  brown  eyes  rested  upon  me 
with  the  same  expression  as  they  had  done  on  the 
first  evening  of  JL  acquaintance.  I  was  warm  from 
walking,  the  wind  had  played  somewhat  wildly  with 
my  hair,  I  knew  that  I  was  looking  well  and  saw  that 
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the  Viking  thought  so  also.  A  certain  satisfaction  in 
soul  and  body;  the  low  dashing  of  the  waves  around 
me,  the  mild  air,  the  rich  spectacle  round  about, 
Brenner's  presence, — all  gave  me  a  feeling  of  exalted 
life,  and  this  caused  me  involuntarily  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  thoughts  and  impressions  which  had 
animated  and  still  animated  me. 

Brenner  listened  to  me  with  evident  sympathy  and 
pleasure;  but  when  I  expressed  my  wish  "that  people 
stall  more  and  more  would  come  to  understand  life  by 
the  light  of  reason  and  to  live  in  bright  thoughts," 
he  shook  his  head,  and  said, — 

"Science  and  philosophy  cannot  make  people  better, 
and  contribute  but  little  to  their  true  happiness. 
The  inclinations  of  the  heart  alone  give  to  life  fulness 
and  worth.  The  pure  atmosphere  of  thought  appears 
to  me  like  the  air  of  Mont  Blanc;  one  can  see  in  it 
all  the  great  stars  and  the  clouds  under  one's  feet, 
but  one  can  scarcely  breathe,  and  all  life  is  soon 
extinguished  from  want  of  the  breath  of  life." 

I  replied;  "the  life  of  thought  excludes  not  the 
life  of  feeling,  but  rules  it,  and  prevents  its  prepon- 
derance.    Reason  saves  man  from  much  suffering/' 

"  Season!"  exclaimed  the  Viking;  "I  will  know 
nothing  of  such  reason  as  kills  the  best  life  of  the 
soul,  which  prevents  man  from  suffering.  Without 
suffering  life  is  not  worth  much." 

I  felt  myself  struck  by  this  thought,  and  especially 
by  the  looks  and  the  tone  in  which  it  was  spoken, 
yet  notwithstanding,  I  said, — 
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"  There  is  so  much  irrational,  aimless  suffering;  so 
much  tormenting  feeling,  without  rhyme  or  reason." 

"Ah!"  said  Brenner;  "much  that  appears  irra- 
tional, is  still  at  bottom  good;  if  it  be  for  nothing 
else  than  to  slay  the  egotism  which  makes  us  so  care- 
ful about  ourselves,  so  calculating,  so  coldly-and-stiffiy 

reasonable  that  it  is^ horrible.     Feelings  without 

rhyme  or  reason!  They  are  precisely  such  as  these 
which  please  me.  Who,  for  example,  speaks  of  a 
rational  love?  And  yet  love  is  the  noblest  feeling"  of 
life,  its  sublimest  flower.  I,  for  my  part,  never  am 
rational — never  was  so — and  never,  I  hope,  shall  be." 

Smiling  and  well-pleased  I  combated  his  argu- 
ments, and  would  know  nothing  of  any  other  than  of 
a  rational  love;  whereupon  the  Viking  grew  hot,  but 
in  a  cheerful  and  good-humoured  way. 

When  we  lay  to  at  Logirden,  and  Brenner  offered 
his  hand  to  assist  me  out,  he  said,  "  Do  not  be  angry 
with  me  on  account  of  my  want  of  reason,  Miss 
Adelan!     I  will  see  whether  I  cannot  improve." 

"Perhaps  we  shall  understand  each  other  better 
for  the  future;"  said  I  cheerfully,  and  with  a  friendly 
feeling. 

"Thanks  for  the  words!  Yes,  may  we  do  so!" 
said  the  Viking,  and  pressed  my  hand. 

What  does  all  this  denote?  and  why  does  it  give 
me  pleasure  to  please  this  man,  whom  I  have  known 
so  short  a  time?  No,  Cousin  Flora,  it  is  not  a  pas- 
sion for  conquest,  at  least  not  a  blameable  one,  and — 
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if  it  had  been  so  for  a  moment,  I  would  take  care  that 
it  no  longer  remained  so.  For  to  wish  to  be  agree- 
able to  persons  whom  one  finds  agreeable,  that  is  no 
sin,  and  no  weakness;  but  a  pleasing  and  becoming 
nature.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  that  which  makes 
social  life  charming  and  happy.  But  human  love 
must  not  degenerate  into 

The  25th. 

Worse  and  worse!  Yesterday  as  we  landed  I  ex- 
pressed my  delight  at  some  hyacinths  and  jonquils 
which  were  carried  past  us.  To-day  these  flowers 
diffuse  their  odour  in  my  room.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  a  note  from  the  Viking! 

Good  now!  Flowers  are  the  symbol  of  good- will 
and  friendship.     I  will  regard  these  as  such. 

The  29th. 

The  Baroness  Bella  B.,  the  Beauty,  and  Helfrid 
Rittersvard,  paid  us  a  visit.  Afterwards,  Ake  Sparrs- 
kold,  Felix,  and  others.  '  The  Beauty  *  expatiated 
(quite  mal-d-propos,  methinks)  on  the  unhappiness 
and  disagreeableness  of  ugliness.  She  pities  '  from 
her  heart,  plain  people;'  but  they  must  at  least  know 
that  they  are  plain,  and  must  stop  nicely  at  home,  and 
not  exhibit  themselves  out  in  the  world,  and  in  society, 
where  they  can  awaken  only  disagreeable  feelings. 

I  was  provoked  at  this  speech,  which  evidently  was 
made  with  reference  to  Helfrid  Rittersvard,  whose 
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calm,  classical  demeanour  I  admired  at  this  moment. 
She  only  cast  a  quiet,  patient  look  upon  the  cruel 
'  Beauty/  and  said  mildly, "  As  it  is  not  plain  people's 
fault  that  they  are  plain,  it  is  excusable  if  they  go 
among  their  fellow  beings  with  the  confidence  that 
they  will  shew  indulgence  and  kindness  towards  them; 
nay,  precisely  on  account  of  their  misfortune,  if  one 
must  take  the  affair  so  seriously/' 

This  was  said  with  an  indescribably  noble  expres- 
sion, and  I  should  have  replied  with  warmth,  had  not 
young  Sparrskbld  anticipated  me  as  he  exclaimed, — 

"  I  cannot  understand  the  importance  which  cer- 
tain people  set  upon  outward  beauty  or  plainness. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  all  true  education,  such  at  least 
as  has  a  religious  foundation,  must  infuse  a  noble 
calm,  a  wholesome  coldness,  an  indifference,  or  what- 
ever people  may  call  it,  towards  such-like  outward 
gifts,  or  the  want  of  them.  And  who  has  not  expe- 
rienced of  how  little  consequence  they  are  in  fact  for 
the  weal  or  woe  of  life?  Who  has  not  experienced 
how,  on  nearer  acquaintance,  plainness  becomes  beau- 
tified, and  beauty  loses  its  charm,  exactly  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  heart  and  mind?  And  from  this 
cause  am  I  also  of  opinion,  that  the  want  of  outward 
beauty  never  disquiets  a  noble  nature,  or  will  be  re- 
garded as  a  misfortune.  It  never  can  prevent  people 
from  being  amiable  and  beloved  in  the  highest  degree. 
And  we  have  daily  proof  of  this." 

I  would  have  embraced  the  young  man  for  these 
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words,  which  calling  forth  a  look  of  vexation  in  the 
countenance  of  the  Beauty,  made  her  plain,  whilst  a 
joyful  emotion  diffused  over  Helfrid's  countenance 

o 

the  splendour  of  beauty.  Ake  Sparrskold  had  never 
appeared  handsomer  to  me  than  at  this  moment. 
Later  in  the  evening  he  sang.  He  had  an  extremely 
agreeable  voice.  I  said  so  to  Miss  Bittersvard;  she 
agreed,  but  so  shortly,  that  I  might  have  fancied  her 
to  be  cold,  had  I  not  observed  by  her  look  that  her 
feelings  were  only  too  warm. 

The  1st  of  December. 

Visits  and  entertainment.     Rutschenfelts  and  Co. ; 

together    with  a   conversation  which  turned  upon 

Gyllenlofs  soirees,  magnificent  rooms  and  furniture, 

and  such  like;  as  well  as  on  the  delicate  dinners  of 

the  new-married  couple,  the  O skolds.     What 

wine!  what  delicacies!  St.  Orme  gave  the  ton,  and 
Felix  and  his  Mends  joined  in.  Among. these,  a 
young  Captain  Eumler  (Ake  Sparrskbld's  captain) 
distinguished  himself,  whom  the  other  young  gentle- 
men looked  up  to  with  a  certain  admiration  and  a 
certain  envy.  His  domestic  establishment  was  de- 
scribed as  a  pattern  of  comfort  and  elegance,  was 
celebrated  as  a  pattern  of  a  bachelor's  housekeeping. 
People  spoke  in  particular  of  his  sleeping-room,  of 
his  expensive  toilet,  and  of  his  own  portrait,  which 
was  hung  up  there  over  his  own  bed.  (This  seemed 
to  me  like  a  little  idol-temple  of  self,  and  I  felt  at 
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that  moment  contempt  mount  up  within  me).  Be- 
yond this,  his  connoisseurship  in  the  delicacies  of  the 
table  was  extolled. 

He  however  politely  yielded  the  palm  in  this  to 
the  Chamberlain,  who  accepted  it  modestly;  as  he 
cbnfessed,  that  although  in  Sweden  people  were 
rather  'gourmand*  than  'gourmet/  yet  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  latter  class  of  people. 

Felix  agreed  with  him,  that  in  roast  veal  there  are 
only  three  pieces  which  are  'really  eatable.'  By 
degrees,  they  began  to  draw  a  picture  of  all  that 
which  was  required  in  these  days  to  make  life  com- 
fortable. (Nevertheless  I  suspect,  from  what  I  know 
of  certain  connexions  of  Captain  Rumler,  that  cer- 
tain necessaries  of  this  felicitous  life  were  now  omitted 
out  of  regard  to  the  ladies  who  were  present).  Felix 
sighed  deeply,  in  regard  to  the  sum  of  money  which 
the  satisfying  of  all  these  wants  demanded. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lennartson  was  occupied  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  room  in  reading  various  news- 
papers; still  I  am  convinced  that  he  heard  all  that 
was  spoken  in  the  room.  At  length,  rising  and  ap- 
proaching the  company,  he  smiled  and  exclaimed: 

"  Here  is  also  a  picture  of  human  wants  which  is 
original.  Will  the  gentlemen  hear  it?"  And  he 
read  from  a  newspaper  which  he  held  in  his  hand 
the  following  article  from  Hernbsand.* 

"  The  learned  mathematical  lecturer  Aur6n'  died 

*  The  capital  city  of  Norland. 
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here  during  the  past  month,*  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one.  He  was  the  author  of  several  learned  works, 
and  among  these  some  on  Biblical  Chronology,  which 
he  published  at  his  own  expense.  Notwithstanding 
he  amassed  out  of  his  small  salary,  on  which  he  lived 
and  in  his  latter  years  divided  with  a  curate,  the  sum 
of  eight  thousand  rix  dollars.  This  could  not  have 
been  done  without  the  most  perfect  self-denial  of  all 
worldly  pleasures  and  comforts.  To  what  extent  he 
carried  these  sacrifices  may  be  shewn  by  this,  that 
his  needy  dwelling,  even  in  the  severest  weather, 
was  never  warmed,  nor  was  ever  a  candle  lighted 
within  it.  When  darkness  came  down,  he  lay  on  his 
bed,  whilst  his  favourites  the  stars,  which  were  to 
him  sufficient  company,  furnished  a  subject  for  his 
thoughts,  or,  if  the  heavens  were  clear,  for  his  obser- 
vation. That  he  was  not  impelled  hereto  by  a  sordid 
selfishness,  is  proved  as  much  by  the  support  which 
during  his  life  he  privately  extended  to  cases  of 
necessity,  as  by  the  noble  manner  in  which  he  has 
disposed  of  his  property. 

"Four  thousand  eight-hundred  rix-dollars  he  has 
appropriated  to  two  stipends.  He  has  given  a  garden 
in  the  city  to  an  old  man,  whose  wife  tenderly  and 
carefully  attended  to  him  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  life.  The  remainder  of  his  property  descends  to 
his  needy  connexions." 

After  Lennartson  had  ended,  a  short  silence  ensued 

•  February  1842. 
VOL.  I.  F 
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in  the  room.  Selma's  beaming  eyes  were  directed 
to  the  reader,  whilst  the  eyes  of  Felix  rested  upon 
her. 

Now  arose  a  light  murmur: — "Well,  yes!  an 
anchorite,  a  hermit, — but  one  cannot  live  in  this  way 
if  one  lives  in  the  world,  if  one  will  live  with  people." 
"That  I  confess,"  answered  Lennartson;  "but  it  is 
a  question  whether  the  system  of  lecturer  Auren  will 
not  contribute  more  than  the  system  which  prevails 
here,  towards  the  obtaining  peace  and  happiness 
during  a  long  life  on  earth." 

"I  would  as  soon  die  to-morrow  morning,"  ex- 
claimed Felix,  "as  Mve  a  long  life  without  human 
happiness!" 

"And  I,"  cried  Skutenbjelm,  "would  rather  shoot 
myself  through  the  head  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
than  sentence  myself  to  lie  a  tithe  of  the  year  in 
darkness  and  cold.  If  one  is  to  be  buried,  it  is  better 
to  be  dead  first." 

"You  forget,"  said  Lennartson  smiling,  "that 
Auren  saw  the  stars  beaming  over  him,  and  certainly 
found  more  pleasure  from  them  than  we  from  the 
waxlights  in  our  drawing-rooms.  And  as  concerns 
human  happiness,"  continued  he,  as  he  looked  at 
Felix,  "I  am  sorry  that  a  young  man  should  not 
understand  the  pleasure  which  he  has  enjoyed — the 
pleasure  of  useful  activity — the  pleasure  of — doing 
good." 

There  was  in  Lennartson's  look  and  voice,  some- 
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thing  so  serious  as  he  spoke  these  last  words,  that 
Felix  evidently  was  struck  by  them.  The  tears  came 
to  his  eyes,  he  went  away,  took  a  book,  and  sate  down 
at  a  table.  Selma's  eyes  followed  him  evidently  with 
deep  sympathy.  Lennartson  observed  her  attentively. 

Some  time  afterwards,  as  St.  Orme  was  continuing 
the  interrupted  conversation  with  some  gentlemen, 
and  was  relating  to  them  various  particulars  of  Paris 
life  and  its  charms,  Lennartson  went  to  Selma,  seated 
himself  by  her,  and  said  gently,  "was  I  too  severe, 
Miss  Selma?" 

"Ono!"  replied  she  with  animation,  "there  was 
so  much  justice  in  what  you  said,  but — 

"But  what?    What  but?" 

"I  think  that  your  words  really  grieved  his  heart, 
and he  thinks  so  much  of  you." 

Lennartson  said  nothing;  but  after  a  while  I  saw 
him  approach  Felix,  and  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
shoulder. 

Felix  reddened  deeply  as  he  looked  up,  and  with 
a  look  of  sincere  love  met  the  glance  of  kindness 
which  Lennartson  directed  to  him. 

"I  have  not  seen  you  for  a  long  time  in  my  house, 
Felix,"  said  Lennartson  with  friendliness.  "Will  not 
you  dine  with  me  to-morrow?  I  promise  you/'  con- 
tinued he  pleasantly  joking,  "no  O — skoldish  dinner; 
but  I  promise  also  that  neither  shall  you  be  treated 
with  Aurenish  household-fare.  I  confess  that  I  my- 
self should  be  but  little  satisfied  therewith." 
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Felix  accepted  the  invitation  half-embarrassed  and 
half-pleased. 

After  the  guests  were  gone,  we,  particularly  my 
stepmother  and  I,  made  our  'reflexions  chritiennes  et 
morales/9  on  the  Aur£nish  and  St.  Ormish  ideas  of 
life.  I  grew  warm  for  the  first.  My  stepmother 
poured  cold  water  over  my  fire,  and  talked  of  'exalt- 
ation, overstraining,  and  excess;'  and  said  that  one 
might  be  "yet  very  good  if  one  lived  like  other 
people,  took  part  in  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and 
enjoyed  its  good  things."  My  stepmother  was  for 
the  motto  of  Queen  Christina — ' moderation'  (which 
she  herself,  however,  generally  managed  to  forget). 
Flora  was  thoughtful,  and  said,  "when  I  was  a  child, 
and  in  my  early  youth,  I  had  sometimes  such  Aur^nish 
and  Pythagorian  fancies;  I  dreamed  of — but  they 
soon  taught  me  to  laugh  at  such  dreams,  and  to  seek 
after  other  aims.  Yet,  perhaps,  these  were  more  of 
dreams,  more  of  deceptions,  than  the  first.  Ah!" 
continued  Flora,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  melancholy, 
"who  can  be  born  anew;  who  can  again  be  a  little 
child?" 

She  burst  into  tears.  Selma  threw  her  arms  round 
her,  and  began  to  weep  with  her.  My  stepmother 
looked  quite  in  consternation,  and  I  reproached  her 
jestingly  [with  this  '  lament abile.'  Selma  came  over 
to  my  side,  and  so  ended  we  the  day, '  scherzando.' 
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The  14th  December. 

We  have  passed  some  weeks  in  visiting  the  collec- 
tions of  works  of  art,  academies,  and  various  other 
public  institutions  of  the  capital.  To  many  of  these 
shall  I  often  again  return,  for  many  of  them  have 
had  great  interest  for  me.  And  wherein  indeed  lies 
the  worth  of  a  solid  education,  if  not  thereby  en- 
abling us  to  understand  and  value  every  species  of 
useful  human  activity;  and  in  opening  our  eyes  to 
life  in  all  its  affluence.  It  offers  us  also  an  extended 
life.  I  remarked  too  with  pleasure,  how  willingly 
scientific  men  turn  themselves  to  those  in  whom  they 
perceive  a  real  interest,  and  where  they  feel  that  they 
are  understood. 

Lennartson,  who  was  our  conductor  in  these  visits, 
by  his  own  great  knowledge  and  by  the  art  of  in- 
ducing others  to  unfold  theirs,  increased  our  pleasure 
in  the  highest  degree.  And  how  highly  esteemed 
and  valued  is  he  by  all.  Flora  listened  attentively  to 
him,  but  seldom  to  another,  and  betrayed  quite  too 
great  a  desire  to  shine  herself.  Selma  belongs  to 
those  who  say  not  much  themselves,  but  who  under- 
stand much,  and  conceal  much  in  their  hearts.  Len- 
nartson and  I  listen  attentively  to  every  one  of  her 
remarks.  They  always  contain  something  exciting, 
and  often  something  suggestive.  She  has  a  beautiful 
and  pure  judgment.  A  good  head,  together  with  a 
good  heart,  is  a  glorious  thing  in  a  human  being. 

Now  it  is  necessary  to  sit  still ;  to  be  industrious, 
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and  to  finish  Christmas  knick-knacks  in  two  days. 
It  is  not  my  affair. 

The  25th. 
The  Christmas- eve  is  oyer,  with  its  Christmas  knick- 
knacks,  lights,  and  tarts.  My  stepmother,  who  thinks 
much  of  children,  had  invited  here  those  of  several 
of  her  acquaintance,  and  among  them  the  children  of 
the  Viking.  Selma  had  prepared  many  trifles  for 
the  little  ones,  which  occasioned  great  delight;  and 
we  amused  ourselves  by  contriving  plays  for  them, 
in  which  Selma  was  just  88  much  a  child  as  any  of 
the  rest.  Felix  helped  us  with  ready  good-will,  but 
Flora  was  out  of  humour,  and  would  neither  amuse 
herself  nor  others.  Brenner*s  children  are  lively, 
sweet  creatures,  and  it  did  one  good  to  see  their  be- 
haviour to  the  father.  Rosine,  the  eldest,  an  eight- 
years-old  girl,  and  the  youngest  boy,  the  little  Adolf, 
pleased  me  much.  The  poor  little  fellow  is  some- 
what lame  in  the  hip.  Was  it  now, '  mother's  love/ 
which,  as  a  professor,  one  of  my  friends,  asserts,  exists 
in  all  women,  or  a  particular  liking  which  drew  me 
towards  the  little  boy;  but  this  is  certain,  that  when 
I  had  set  him  on  my  knee,  and  he  had  looked  up  to 
me  with  a  clear  and  joyous  child's  glance,  I  was  in- 
voluntarily compelled  in  an  actual  feeling  of  love  and 
longing,  to  embrace  him  protectingly,  and  to  clasp 
him  in  my  arms  and  to  my  breast.  But  as  I  saw  that 
his  father  observed  us  with  a  look,  as  if  he  would 
have  liked  to  have  embraced  us  both,  I  became  cooler 
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in  my  tenderness.  And  How  the  father  mast  love 
the  children !  Did  I  not  hear  him  say  this  evening, 
that  one  must,  in  choosing  a  wife,  take  into  considera- 
tion the  future  children,  and  what  father  and  mother 
one  would  give  them.  I  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  for  the  most  part  concede  the  right  to  him  in 
this  respect. 

The  crown  of  the  evening  to  me  was  my  country- 
man Runeberg's  beautiful  little  poem,  '  The  Christ- 
mas Eve/  which  the  Viking  had  brought  with  him, 
and  read  aloud  with  a  pure  and  noble  expression. 
He  placed  me  again  in  my  native  land,  in  its  wild 
natural  scenery,  amid  its  powerful,  contented,  and 
patient  people. 

My  heart  swelled.  And  now — it  is  church-time, 
and  I  shall  go  to  church. 

In  the  Evening. 

The  sun  shone  through  a  great  eye  into  the  chancel 
as  I  entered  the  church,  and  light  smoke-clouds  from 
the  lights,  which  had  been  extinguished  after  the 
early  sermon,  floated  through  the  rays  of  light  up- 
wards into  the  vaulted  roof.  It  was  beautiful.  The 
church,  although  I  came  early,  was  so  full  of  people 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  find  a  seat,  especi- 
ally as  many  strove  for  the  same  thing.  After  some 
vain  attempts  I  took  the  resolve  of  standing  during 
service,  and  found  a  safe  place  against  a  wall,  near  to 
women  who  were  sitting,  and  girls  who  were  stand* 
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ing,  to  whom  I  offered  eau  de  Cologne.  I  was  happy 
in  my  soul,  and  had  never  felt  more  congregational. 
As  the  organ  broke  forth  with  its  mighty  tones  the 
blood  rushed  through  my  veins,  and  a  gentle  shudder 
passed  through  me  as  a  single  voice  elevated  itself, 
and  strongly  and  softly  sang  of  the  highest  wonder  of 
the  world — of  the  wonder  of  which  the  people  even 
now,  and  now  perhaps  more  than  ever,  speak  with 
admiration— 

A  Virgin  has  conceived,  and  borne  a  ton. 

Now  joined  in  the  congregation,  and  I  with  them, 
with  a  full,  overflowing  heart.  Scarcely  had  the 
song  ended  when  I  heard  near  my  corner  a  tolerably 
harsh  voice,  which  asked — 

"  Has  Miss  Adelan  no  seat?" 

Is  was  the  Viking;  he  was  so  kind  as  to  compel 
me  to  take  his  seat  at  a  little  distance.  I  must  do 
this  for  the  sake  of  quiet  in  the  church.  Brenner 
remained  then  standing  near  me,  and  accompanied 
me  home  after  the  service. 

At  home,  I  found  Flora  in  a  stormy  temper.  She 
had  headache  from  the  screams  of  the  children  on 
the  former  evening;  she  knew  no  days  so  bad  as 
Sundays,  when  one  must  be  sad  and  religious.  This 
whole  day  we  should  be  alone,  according  to  the  regu- 
lation of  my  stepmother;  on  this  day  her  domestics 
go  to  church,  and  are  allowed  to  rest.  Neither  were 
we  either  invited  out.  What  was  one  to  do  with  the 
whole  long  day?     One  might  gape  oneself  to  death. 
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And  to-morrow!  Then  it  would  be  still  worse  with 
us.  One  should  die  of  over-exertion.  Then  would 
a  great  fishing-net  bring  to  us  the  whole  populous 
relationship.  A  dozen  and  a  half  of  uncles  and 
aunts,  every  one  of  them  turtles;  and  more  than  a 
score  of  cousins,  all  of  the  generation  of  haddocks. 
And  one  should  be  compelled  to  see  these  from 
noon-day  till  midnight;  from  noon-day  till  midnight 
one  must  be  polite  to  them;  and  from  noon-day  till 
midnight  one  must  amuse  them.  Ah!  one  should 
go  distracted! 

Selma  and  I,  and  at  last  also  Flora  herself,  were 
obliged  to  laugh  at  these  desperate  circumstances, 
and  we  made  various  propositions  for  boldly  meeting 
them. 

I  proposed  that  we  should  all  agree  to  be  merry, 
and  to  fall  into  whatever  Christmas  joke  we  might 
be  inspired  with.  But  Selma  met  that  with  a  slight 
shaking  of  the  head,  and  with  'that  will  not  do. 
Several  of  our  gracious  aunts  are  a  little  prim,  and 
the  Lord  has  given  to  me  such  a  fund  of  joy,  that 
certainly — were  I  to  let  this  out  before  them — they 
would  really  think  me  crazy.  Upon  this  my  step- 
mother came  and  besought  us  to  be  €  tranquil ;'  all 
would  go  on  well  and  easily;  she  was  accustomed  to 
such  things.  We  should  only  not  torment  ourselves, 
but  keep  ourselves  cheerful,  and  so  on.  Selma 
sighed,  and  began  to  sing  a  song.  In  the  evening, 
she  entertained  her  mother  and  me  with  reading  to 
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us.     Flora  went  early  to  bed,  and  this  was  a  relief 
to  us  all. 

The  third  Christmas-day. 

The  great  fishing-bout  is  over,  and  we  repose, 
well  pleased,  upon  our  laurels. 

The  dinner; — well!  during  dinner  one  can  always 
live,  even  with  forty  persons.  Good  eating  is  good 
company,  and  puts  people  in  good  humour.  A  great 
loss  was  it  that  the  Chamberlain  did  not  come.  We 
had  reckoned  upon  his  'good  stories,'  as  upon  the 
pepper  and  salt  of  the  dinner.  But  he  has  taste  only 
for  small  select  dinner-parties,  and  has  no  inclina- 
tion to  sacrifice  himself. 

Immediately  after  dinner  they  had  coffee,  which 
also  is  enlivening;  but  after  this  comes  a  heavy 
interval,  namely,  from  coffee  to  tea-time.  One  is 
heavy  from  eating;  heavy  from  the  heat;  heavy  from 
the  company  of  thirty  heavy  people;  heavy  from  the 
duty  of  entertaining  these.  All  this  is  not  light.  I 
know  very  well,  however,  that  the  person  who  looks 
most  petrified,  has  in  himself  a  living,  enlightening 
spark,  and  that  it  only  requires  a  fire-steel  wherewith 
to  strike  this,  in  order  to  call  it  out;  I  have  oiten 
experienced  that  with  pleasure,  and  I  began  therefore 
now  to  go  about  in  the  company  as  a  fire-steel;  but 
it  either  was  my  fault,  or  the  fault  of  the  others, 
nowhere  would  it  give  fire,  nay,  not  even  smoke  or 
crackle  the  least.  True  is  it — and  I  said  this  for  my 
comfort — that  I  was  too  little  acquainted  with  most 
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of  the  present  guests  rightly  to  undefttand  how  to 
strike  upon  them.  Flora  gave  herself  not  the  least 
trouble  about  the  company,  but  sate  there  with  the 
most  annoyed  countenance  in  the  world,  and  turned 
oyer  a  memorandum-book. 

Selma  moved  with  the  most  heartfelt  politeness 
and  kindness  here  and  there  in  the  company,  and 
began  now  with  one  and  now  with  another  a  conver- 
sation, and  tried  to  make  the  people  chat  together, 
and  wherever  she  turned  herself,  there  her  sweetness 
failed  not  to  call  forth  a  little  life;  but  it  soon  died 
out  again  when  she  was  gone.  With  one  word,  it 
would  not  succeed,  but  was  ever  stiller  and  stiller, 
hotter  and  heavier;  and  I  remembered  a  witty  Coun- 
tess's description  of  a  soiree  in  our  highest  '  haute 
voUe — "  We  were  like  fish  in  a  fish-tank,  which,  on 
account  of  the  heat,  swim  slowly  about  and  wind 
about  another,  and  only  now  and  then  move  their 
gills  a  little/5 

Three  or  four  card-tables  had  taken  away  a  part 
of  the  gentlemen;  but  we  had  several,  who  neither 
played  nor  yet  talked,  and  the  whole  mass  of  sitting 
ladies,  and — these  were  to  be  entertained  till  twelve 
o'clock  at  night! 

It  was  now  somewhat  after  six.  My  stepmother 
sate  on  the  sofa,  and  swallowed  her  yawns  under  the 
most  polite  gestures;  but  her  look  was  more  and 
more  troubled,  and  her  eye  sought  Selma,  and  asked 
intelligibly  '  what  are  we  to  do?' 
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Selmacam&to  me  and  whispered  "this  is  horrible! 
In  my  despair  I  have  just  now  related  a  little  bit  of 
scandal  to  my  aunt  Pendelfelt,  but  she  looked  with 
such  a  '  God  defend  us '  air,  that  I  took  to  flight. 
But  now  we  must  set  on  foot  a  revolution,  in  order 
to  enliven  us.  Poor  mamma  looks  as  if  she  were 
ready  to  fly  the  field!  Hast  thou  no  little  sugges- 
tion— no  bright  idea?" 

"  Yes,  a  splendid  idea!  We  will  introduce  a 
Finland  Christmas-game,  with  song  and  dance,  which 
I  remember.     I  will  propose  it" 

"  Ah!  that  will  never  do." 

"  It  must  do."  And  I  lifted  my  voice,  and  pro- 
posed to  the  company  to  take  part  in  a  Christmas 
game. 

I  could  see  by  the  horrible  and  perfect  stillness 
which  followed  my  proposal,  how  bold  it  was,  and 
my  stepmother  looked  somewhat  embarrassed  on  my 
account. 

But  I  have  a  certain  Finnish  vein  in  me,  which 
makes  me  with  lively  perseverance  go  through  with 
whatever  is  begun  with  boldness.  I  renewed  there- 
fore my  proposition,  and  turned  myself  particularly 
to  some  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  company,  and  ex- 
plained to  them  the  plan  of  the  game,  and  besought 
them  to  take  part.  I  found  several,  especially  among 
the  ladies,  ready  to  fall  into  my  scheme,  but — it  was 

so  difficult! "  The  game  was  to  be  accompanied 

with  song,  and  they  could  not  sing,"  and  so  on,  with 
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a  thousand  difficulties;  and  the  royal  secretary, 
Krusenberg,  whom  I  besought  to  open  the  dance 
with  me,  started  back  horrified,  and  exclaimed,  '  No, 
heaven  forbid,  my  gracious  lady!  Impossible  that  I 
can!' 

It  began  to  get  darker  before  my  eyes,  as  to  how 
the  affair  was  to  be  managed,  when  my  fortunate  star 
opened  the  door  of  the  ante-room,  and  Signora  Luna, 
the  Baron,  and  Lieutenant  Sparrskold,  entered. 

"  We  are  saved/'  whispered  I  to  Selma,  "  if  we 
can  only  excite  them  to  interest  themselves  in  our 
proposal." 

"  That  will  easily  be  done,  I  fancy ,"  replied  she. 
"  I  see  Lennartson  approach  us,  we  will  speak  with 
him." 

And  when  Lennartson  came  to  us  we  told  him  our 
trouble,  and  I  prayed  him  with  my  whole  heart  to 
help  me  in  my  daring  undertaking.  As  long  as  I 
live  shall  I  be  thankful  for  the  readiness  and  kind- 
ness with  which  he  entered  into  the  affair.  There 
are. actions  in  social  life  which  shew  as  much  good- 
ness of  soul  and  human  love,  as  visiting  the  captives 
does. 

I  went  with  the  Baron  to  Signora  Luna  to  beg  for 
her  help;  and  now  our  horizon  became  perfectly 
bright,  for  she  replied  frankly  and  joyously  that  she 
would  be  'more  than  willing'  to  lead  this  game, 
which  she  knew,  and  which  she  had  often  played 
in  her   childhood.      And    as    the    kindly -beaming 
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Mrs.  Luna  opened  the  dance  with  the  Baron,  and 
I  followed  on  Sparrskold's  hand,  up  sprung  the 
royal  secretary  Krusenberg  to  Selma,  and  prayed  to 
dance  with  her;  thus  a  great  movement  took  place, 
a  stirring  and  rising  in  the  whole  company,  and  the 
procession,  as  it  turned  out  into  the  large  ante-room, 
became  greater  and  ever  greater.  My  stepmother 
engaged  the  little  Miss  M.,  who  had  no  partner; 
other  ladies  followed  her  example;  grey-headed  men 
and  matrons  joined;  everybody  was  soon  upon  their 
legs,  and  the  merry  game  in  full  progress,  and  jest 
and  laughter  flourished.  My  stepmother  began  to 
look  quite  happy. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  me  when  I  saw  among  the 
dancers  St.  Orme,  whose  entrance  I  had  not  noticed, 
and  discovered  Flora,  no  longer  the  contrary,  ill- 
humoured  Flora,  but,  in  the  light  of  the  newly- 
arrived  gentleman's  glances,  a  more  and  more  joyous 
and  charmingly  beaming  Flora. 

The  game  was  not  properly  a  game  of  forfeits, 
but  the  Baron  made  it  such,  at  the  instigation  of 
Signora  Luna,  who  thought  that  the  redeeming  of 
the  forfeits  would  be  amusing.  And  as  the  dancing 
had  continued  some  time,  and  it  looked  as  if  people 
begun  to  be  a  little  tired,  and  a  great  number  of 
forfeits  were  collected,  'Our  lady'  with  the  bright 
eyes,  seated  herself  magnificently  and  solemnly  in 
the  middle  of  the  circle,  and  said — 

I  burn,  I  burn,  I  glow,  I  glow, 
Who  owns  this  forfeit  I  would  know? 
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One  of  the  first  who  had  to  redeem  a  forfeit  was 
the  royal  secretary  Krusenberg.  His  penalty  was  to 
declaim  something  before  the  company,  and  as  his 
talent  in  this  art  was  well  known,  a  general  expec- 
tation was  excited,  which  was  all  the  more  increased 
by  the  subtle  countenance  with  which  the  young 
declamator  proceeded  to  his  work.  He  had  often 
shewn  during  this  game  that  he  wished  to  produce 
an  'effect,'  and  now  set  about  most  properly  to 
'startle  us/  He  did  this  truly,  but  not  in  a 
pleasant  way;  for  he  began  with  great  pathos  to 
declaim — the  Lord's  Prayer. 

With  a  flash  of  noble  indignation  in  her  eyes, 
Selma  rose  up,  went  to  him  and  said, "  Mr.  Secretary 
Krusenberg,  it  were  better  that  you  never  said  the 
holy  words,  than  that  you  spoke  them  here  in  that 
way." 

The  declamator  looked  somewhat  confounded. 

"Defend  us!  Miss  Selma  is  severe  to-day!"  said 
he  reddening,  and  added,  while  he  endeavoured  to 
look  quite  at  his  ease,  "  Well  then,  I  must  then  seize 
upon  something  else;"  and  he  began  to  read  some 
French  verses,  but  he  did  it  not  in  any  extraordinary 
manner :  he  was  evidently  out  of  tune  from  the 
little  scene,  and  from  the  impression  which  it  seemed 
to  have  made  upon  the  company.  I  immediately 
looked  at  Lennartson,  who  stood  a  little  out  of  the 
circle,  and  read  in  his  eyes,  which  followed  Selma, 
an  expression  of  decided  approbation  and  pleasure. 
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With  highly-crimsoned  cheeks,  Selma  .seated  her- 
self by  me,  and  after  she  had  been  for  some  time 
silent,  she  turned  her  lovely  and  once  more  gentle 
eyes  to  me,  and  asked, — 

"  Did  I  do  wrong,  Sophia?" 

"  You  did  very  right,"  said  I,  as  I  pressed  her 
hand. 

"  But  I  was  certainly  too  violent,  too  severe?" 

"  No ;  but  if  you  think  so,  say  in  a  while  a  word 
of  explanation  to  the  young  man." 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  thinking  so  myself,"  replied 
Selma. 

An  old  gentleman,  who  during  the  game  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  cheerful  participation  and 
liveliness,  came  diffidently  and  seated  himself  near 
us,  and  said  gaily, — 

"  It  is  quite  pleasant  to  be  made  so  cheerful  here. 
When  one  becomes  old  and  heavy,  and  all  is  still 
around  one,  then  one  feels  oneself  often  so  stupified, 
so  deadened,  that  one  is  ready  to  think  '  it  is  all  over 
with  thee,  thou  poor  simpleton,  over,  quite  over.' 
But  if  it  happen  that  one  becomes  shook  up  or 
animated,  then  one  can  see  that  it  is  not  quite  so 
over.  Nay,  there  is  so  much  which  can  awaken  anew 
in  us  and  revive,  that  one  must  be  as  much  pleased 
as  one  is  amazed  to  think  '  O  that  thou  shouldst  still 
be  so  young  and  so  full  of  life/" 

Upon  this  I  made  the  wise  remark,  that  this  might 
prove  that  in  truth  the  soul  preserves  her  entirely 
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fresh  life,  although  during  the  evening  twilight,  as 
we  call e  age/  it  slumbers  a  while. 

The  old  man  smiled,  and  replied,  u  how  lovely  she 
is.  It  can  really  do  good  to  an  old  heart  to  look  at 
her,  and  also  to  talk  with  her." 

As  methought  that  these  words  were  a  little  incon- 
gruous as  an  answer  to  my  observation,  I  looked  at 
the  old  gentleman  with  astonishment,  and  remarked 
that  he  had  riveted  his  eyes  with  a  bright  expression 
upon  Selma,  who,  in  order  to  redeem  a  forfeit,  was 
sentenced  '  to  stand  a  statue,'  and  who  stood  the  test 
in  the  most  charming  manner.  Whilst  I  now, 
together  with  my  neighbour,  silently  observed  her, 
I  perceived  St.  Orme's  voice.  He  had  in  his'  custo- 
mary soft,  almost  sneaking  manner,  seated  himself 
near  me,  whilst  he,  with  an  expression  of  melancholy 
very  uncommon  to  him,  said, — 

"Do  you  remember  my  late  wife Virginia?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied;  "  she  was  one  of  the  loveliest 
women  that  I  have  ever  seen." 

"  Think  you  not  that  Selma  has  a  resemblance  to 
her — less  in  the  features  than  in  expression,  and  in 
the  whole  being;  for  example,  in  the  proud  and  yet 
charming;  in  the  union  of  the  princess  and  sylph; 
in  that  which  is  in  the  highest  sense  maidenly? 
And  her  voice!  she  often  recals  the  voice — which  is 
silent  for  ever." 

Such  words  from  St.  Orme!  I  looked  at  him 
surprised,  but  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  me  and 
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every  thing  around  him,  sunk  silently  in  sorrowful 
remembrance. 

Why  have  I  felt  myself  from  the  beginning  so 
much  excited  against  St.  Qrme?  Why  have  I  not 
thought  of  seeking  out  the  good  in  him?  At  this 
moment  his  whole  being  seemed  to  me  ennobled. 

Were  but  human  beings  always  that  which  they 
are  in  their  best  moments,  then  should  we  know  here 
already  on  earth  a  kingdom  of  heaven,  of  beauty* 
and  goodness.    But ! 

The  redeeming  of  the  forfeits,  in  which  song  and 
dance  were  brought  forward,  lasted  till  supper. 

After  supper,  I  saw  Selma  slowly  make  her  way  to 
the  window  where  Krusenberg  stood.  A  little  while 
afterwards,  she  came  to  me,  and  whispered  joyfully — 

"  Now  have  I  concluded  peace  with  Krusenberg/' 

"And  what  said  you  to  him?" 

"I  prayed  him  to  pardon  my  warmth  towards  him, 
but  said  to  him  at  the  same  time  what  a  painful 
feeling  he  had  occasioned  me,  and — in  a  word,  I  was 
friendly  and  candid  towards  him/' 

"Well,  and  what  said  he  ?" 

"He — what  do  you  mean?  He  thanked  me  and 
confessed  his  error,  his  thoughtlessness;  nay,  he 
charged  himself  with  so  many  faults,  that  I  was  a 
little  bit  afraid  of  listening  to  him.  But,  Sophia, 
how  much  good  there  is  in  people." 

"  Yes,  now !  is  not  that  my  everlasting  sermon?  But 
one  must  also  be  careful  to  call  it  forth.  As  one  calls 
into  the  wood,  so  is  it  answered  back  again." 
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And  these  were  our  'faits  et  gestes,'  on  this  day, 
whose  memorandum  I  may  not  however  close,  with- 
out adding  to  it  the  'honourable  mention'  which,  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  my  stepmother  made  of  my  good 
deportment,  of  my  looks,  and  my  toilet.  The  latter 
part  lost  itself  in  the  following  agreeable  'clair- 
obscure,9  "  and  in  that  dress — with  thy  beautiful  white 
arms,  and  pearls  in  thy  brown  hair,  and  with  all  this, 
there — thou  didst  not  look  as  if  thou  wert  above 
twenty — and  so  '  distingue" ! '  and  I  assure  thee,  that 
more  than  one — um,  um,  urn!" 

/(modest  and  half  curious  to  hear  more). — "0  my 
sweet  mother!" 

My  Stepmother. — "Um!  um!  um!  I  say  nothing, 
as  long — um!  um!  um!"  .  .  . 

The  28th  of  December. 

FRAGMENTS   OF   A   CONVERSATION. 

"But  tell  me,«Selma,  how  shall  I  explain  to  myself 
Flora's  position  between  Lennartson  and  St.  Orme? 
She  really  loves  the  first,  and  is  betrothed  to  him, 
and  yet  the  latter  has  a  wonderful  power  over  her. 
And  she — how  unequal  and  strange  she  is  towards 
him!  Sometimes  she  appears  coquetish,  sometimes 
afraid  of  him;  at  times  almost  hostile,  then  again 
submissive,  nay  humble;  then  again  proud — what 
indeed  can  be  the  ground  of  all  this  ?" 

Selma  (with  a  sort  of  anxiety). — "Ah,  ask  me  not ! 
I  know  not,  I  understand  not  how  that  is;  but  this  I 
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know,  that  Flora,  since  St.  Orme's  arrival,  has  been 
quite  changed.  Her  temper  has  never  been  equal, 
and  her  lively  imagination  has  always  led  her  to  fly 
from  one  object  to  another;  but  still  she  was  in  all  so 
charming,  so  pleasant,  so  amiable." 

/. — "How  long  has  Lennartson  been  betrothed  to 
Flora?" 

Selma. — "Rather  more  than  a  year.  It  occurred 
at  the  death-bed  of  her  mother.  But  I  know  not 
why,  after  that,  her  betrothal  was  not  made  known. 
Old  General  Lennartson  about  that  time  had  a  para- 
lytic stroke,  and  his  son  went  abroad  with  him  in 
hopes  of  re-establishing  his  father's  health.  When 
Lennartson,  a  few  months  ago,  returned  alone,  St. 
Orme  was  already  here,  and  Flora  changed.  But  she 
herself  will  neither  speak  of  this,  nor  hear  it  spoken 
of.  And  truly  this  conduct  which  now  prevails  must 
soon  change.  It  seems  to  me  so  unnatural.  I  hope 
much  from  the  New- Year  and  its  power.  Do  you 
see  how  Mathilde,  between  King  Hiskia  and  Lord 
Wellington  reddens  already!  And  here  King  Aha- 
suerus  begins  to  open  his  bright-blue  eyes.  How 
pleasant  it  will  be  to  see  all  these  in  full  bloom ! " 

Thus  my  young  sister  sought  to  escape  from  a 
subject  which  grieved  her,  and  to  forget  amid  bright 
pictures  the  dark  ones.  But  the  dark  ones  must  not 
be  so  overlooked,  they  must  be  penetrated — made 
transparent  if  possible.  I  mean  after  this  to  keep  my 
eyes  well  open. 
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The  1st  of  January }  18 — 
A  bouquet  of  fresh  flowers,  and  a  cordial  hand- 
pressure  from  the  Viking is  the  glad  impression 

which  I  have  derived  from  the  forenoon  visits. 

In  the  Evening, 
Ready-dressed  for  the  Exchange  Ball,  in  black, 
with  lace;  pearls  in  my  hair,  on  my  neck  and  arms. 

Be  quiet  Selma,  dear! Thou  shouldst  not  make 

me  vain!  Thou  shouldst  not  mislead  thy  elder  sister. 
Flora  goes  with  'the  Beauty '  to  the  Exchange, 
and  makes  her  toilet  with  her.  I  am  not  in  good 
spirits,  and  I  fancy  that  I  shall  have  no  pleasure* 
But  still,  however,  a  quiet  observer  need  not  experi- 
ence any  annoyance,  when  she  herself  will  not  play 
any  part.  It  is  now  more  than  ten  years  since  I  saw 
the  world  in  a  New-Year's  Assembly  in  Stockholm. 
How  will  it  now  appear  to  me?     '  Allons  et  voyons!9 

The  2nd. 

Let  us  now  relate  something  of  the  Exchange 
Ball.  When  we  entered  the  large,  magnificently- 
lighted  saloon  (we  came  rather  late),  the  upper,  that 
is  to  say,  the  aristocratic  part,  was  filled.  My  step- 
mother nevertheless  steered  our  way  there,  and  said 
cheerfully  to  us,  'O  we  certainly  shall  find  seats!' 
But  the  '  honour ables'  sate  like  stone-houses  on  their 
seats;  and  at  Selma's  earnest  and  whispered  prayers 
her  mother  desisted  from   all  attempts   to  unsettle 
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these  ladies.  Thus  we  described,  with  all  dignity,  a 
half-circle;  and  amid  the  most  courteous  greetings, 
we  made  our  retreat  towards  the  lower  regions  of 
the  saloon,  where  we  obtained  places  near  the  door. 
Now  entered  Count  Gyllenlbf's  brilliant  group,  ac- 
companied by  the  SilfVerling  family.  As  they  paused 
for  a  moment  at  the  entrance,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
view  of  the  saloon,  my  stepmother  arose  to  speak  to 
the  Countess,  but  she  turned  herself  away  with  a 
short  and  cold  salutation,  and  then  floated  past  us 
with  her  splendid  train,  which  seemed  not  to  observe 
us  the  very  least  in  the  world.  My  stepmother  seated 
herself,  evidently  mortified  and  wounded.  Selma 
was  so  too,  for  her  mother's  sake,  and  said  in  a  tone 
of  vexation,  "  How  stupid  they  are!" 

A  comet -like  appearance  now  suddenly  moved 
through  the  room.  It  was  Flora  and  her  sister,  ac- 
companied by  gentlemen.  They  were  both.of  them 
dazzlingly  beautiful,  and  dressed  with  the  utmost 
elegance.  Flora  nodded  gaily  to  us,  and  followed 
her  sister  up  the  room,  where  they  found  places  near 
the  Gyllenlofe,  who  had  taken  seats  near  the  plat- 
form, which  was  arranged  for  the  royal  family. 
Selma  looked  after  Flora,  and  tears  came  involun- 
tarily into  her  eyes.  We  sate  tolerably  forlorn,  among 
quite  unknown  people.  My  stepmother  looked  quite 
troubled,  and  I  felt  myself  really  depressed  for  her 
sake.  Then  my  young  sister  took  heart,  and  began 
to  introduce  to  me,  in  her  lively  manner,  those  who 
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were  arriving  and  those  who  had  already  arrived. 
My  stepmother  on  this  cheered  up,  and  was  chal- 
lenged by  me  to  shew  now  also  her  great  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  of  mankind. 

In  the  mean  time  we  fell  into  discourse  with  a 
charming  young  girl,  who  appeared  very  zealous  to 
learn  something  of  the  great  world  about  her,  which 
she  now  saw  for  the  first  time.    This  charming  young 
person  amused  us  with  her  liveliness,  and  the  naive 
candour  with  which   she  communicated  to  us   her 
great  fear  that  this  evening  she  should  not  dance  a 
single  dance,  as  she  had  scarcely  any  acquaintance 
here,  and  besides  this,  was  so  strange  and  so  bashful 
in  the  world,  and  so  on.     She  would  however  con- 
sole  herself  for  sitting   the  whole  evening,  if  sh^ 
could  only  see  the  royal  family;  but  somebody  had 
just  now  told  her  that  perhaps  they  might  not  be  at 
the  ball.     And  she  had  promised  her  little  sisters  to 
-wake  them  when  she  came  home,  and  tell  them  about 
the  princess  and  the  young  princes.     Her  fear  was 
soon  changed  into  the   most  lively  delight,  as  the 
royal  chamberlains  shewed  themselves,  and  every- 
body in  the  saloon  rose  to  salute  the  Queen,  who, 
with  the  Crown-prince,  the  Crown-princess,  and  the 
two  eldest  princes,  Carl  and  Gustav,  accompanied  by 
a  brilliant  train,  entered  the  saloon,  and  amid  kindly 
greetings  went  across  the  room,  to  take  their  seats 
on  the  platform.     And  now  we  rejoiced  ourselves, 
Selma  and  I,  to  have  been  near  the  door,  where  we 
could  observe  the  royal  family  so  well. 
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Selma's  new  little  friend  was  quite  charmed,  and 
gave  her  heart  immediately  to  the  Prince  Gustav; 
whilst  Selma  said,  jestingly,  that  she  had  chosen 
Prince  Carl  for  the  favourite  of  her  heart. 

Scarcely  had  the  royal  family  seated  themselves, 
when  the  Gyllenlof  s  party  fell  into  conversation  with 
the  royal  attendants.  Young  Silfverling  paid  atten- 
tions to  the  young  ladies  of  the  court. 

Slowly  now  began  the  quadrille  to  form  itself  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  saloon.  The  royal  chamber- 
lains had  gone  round,  and  given  out  gracious  invita- 
tions in  the  name  of  the  illustrious  guests.  Now  the 
Crown-princess,  majestic  and  glittering  with  jewels, 
was  seen  to  open  the  quadrille  with  Baker  N.,  a 
little,  stout  old  man,  whose  good-tempered  polite 
behaviour  shews  how  easily  true  moral  education 
effaces  every  distinction  in  all,  even  in  the  greatest 
difference  of  ranks. 

The  Crown-prince  danced  with  a  young  lady  of 

the  citizen  class;  and  Prince  Carl  with ,  our 

little  new  friend,  who  had  feared  so  much  that  this 
evening  she  should  not  dance  at  all,  and  who  now, 
on  the  hand  of  the  young  prince,  beamed  with  the 
charm  of  youth  and  innocent  lovely  delight. 

She  was  pointed  out  as  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 

wholesale  dealer  M .     In  my  own  mind  I  saw 

her  thinking, '  what  will  my  sisters  say  to  this?' 

Lennartson  danced  with  Flora,  Selma  with  Felix 
Delphin;   and  as  I  now  saw  my  stepmother  again 
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more  satisfied  and  drawn  into  conversation  by  a  lady 
of  condition,  I  began  to  use  more  freely  my  eyes 
and  ears,  that  I  might  seize  upon  and  collect  what- 
ever the  occasion  offered. 

The  ball  was  beautiful;  the  world,  thought  I, 
tolerably  like  what  I  had  seen  it  almost  a  dozen 
years  before;  old  acquaintance  were,  for  the  most 
part,  like  themselves  also.  Time  had  merely  wan- 
dered with  light  footsteps  over  most  countenances, 
and  had  dug  in  a  few  wrinkles.  Upon  two  faces 
only  with  which  I  was  acquainted,  I  saw  written  a 
marked  history — a  development;  the  one  for  good, 
and  the  other  for  bad.  For  the  rest,  I  saw  many 
agreeable  forms  among  the  young  of  both  sexes. 
People  say  that  ugliness  and  stupidity  vanish  more 
and  more  out  of  the  world.  Good  luck  to  the 
journey  1 

To  the  right  of  me  I  heard  the  two  young 
Bravanders  in  quiet  conversation  together,  and 
heard  one  of  them  say, — 

"No!  a  thousand  devils  take  and  broil  me " 

And  the  other  replied, — 

"  0 !  the  devil  fetch  me !  the  devil  in  hell  fetch 
me!" 

And  the  first  continued, — 

"  No,  6even  thousand  tuns  curse  my  soul!" 

And  the  other  chimed  in, — 

"  Yes,  the  devil  fetch  and  govern  me !" 

An  old,  well-dressed  gentleman,  with  a  somewhat 

VOL.  I.  G 
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sarcastic  look,  now  came  up  to  the  speakers,  and 
wished  them,  with  a  smile, '  good  speed.' 

On  my  left  hand  I  heard  Hilda  and  Tilda  Engel 
talking  about  the  gentlemen  who  had  just  been  con- 
versing, thus*     Hilda  said, — 

"  Ah  t  he  is  so  sweet,  Axel  Bravander,  with  his 
handsome  eyes  and  his  little  pointed  beard.  Heavens ! 
how  sweet  he  is!" 

Tilda.  "  And  his  brother  there!  he  is  according 
to  my  taste  no  less  sweet.  And  how  he  waltzes! 
Quite 'divine!  He  has  engaged  me  for  the  second 
waltz!     Ah  I  he  is  such  a  sweet  fellow!" 

Hilda  and  Tilda  together.  "  Ah,  they  are  so  sweet, 
so  sweet,  so  sweet!" 

Oh!  thought  I,  we  have  not  yet  got  rid  of  the 
ugly  and  the  stupid! 

I  was  interrupted  in  my  observations  by  a  middle- 
aged  lady  of  a  lively  and  goodly  exterior,  who  saluted 
me  with  a  friendly  zeal,  and  taking  my  hand,  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  Ah !  my  best  Mada — Miss — Mrs, — pardon  me ; 
I  have  forgotten  the  title.  I  wish  you  a  good  new 
year !  How  charming  it  is  to  see  Mada — Miss — home 
again.  And  how  may  be  the  sweet  Lady-District- 
Governess — I  mean  Miss — I  mean  your  Honour's 
Lady  stepmother  V9  I  was  concious  that  I  very  well 
knew  the  person  who  thus  addressed  me,  but  I  could 
not  at  the  moment  recal  to  mind  either  her  name  or 
rank,  and  therefore  in  consequence  of  the  incompre-. 
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hensible  etiquette  of  our  social  intercourse,  I  found  it 
impossible  to  address  her  as  you  or  she.  I  was  there* 
fore  in  the  greatest  perplexity,  as  she  seemed  so  cer- 
tain of  our  perfect  acquaintance.  Whilst  I  secretly 
vexed  myself  about  this  defect  and  bad  custom  among 
us,  I  seized  upon,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  the  brilliant 
idea  of  calling  my  unknown  acquaintance  *Your 
honour/  At  this  she  looked  somewhat  confounded, 
and  our  conversation  fell,  as  it  were,  to  the  ground, 
till  the  Signora  Luna,  who  had  now  finished  her 
attendance  on  the  Queen,  came  to  us,  and  after  hav- 
ing given  me  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  addressed 
my  great  personage  thus :  €S  Ah,  good  day  to  you, 
Provostess  R. !  A  good  new  year  to  you !  How  is  the 
Provost  ?" 

"I  thank  you  my  gracious  Barone— or  Countess, 
who  are  so  good  as  to  ask.  I  hope  the  Baro — I  would 
say  Count — pardon  me,  I  am  so  unlucky  as  never  to 
remember  titles  and  names.  Is  it  not  Countess  that 
I  should  say  ?" 

"  Could  we  not  simply  address  one  another  as  you  f" 
asked  Signora  Luna,  smiling,  "we  then  should  get 
rid  of  a  deal  of  embarrassment ;  and,  as  you  know, 
Kellgren  says, '  the  simpler  the  better.'" 

"  Ah,  if  that  could  but  be  \"  exclaimed  the  Pro- 
vostess, brightening  up,  "  that  would  really  be  a 
blessed  thing !  For  me  especially,  who  have  so 
wretched  a  memory  and  am  so  mortified  to  be  dis- 
courteous.    But  could  one  really  do  so  ?" 
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"  I  see  nothing  in  the  world  which  can  hinder  it," 
answered  '  our  lady  of  the  bright  eyes/  "  if  we,  the 
Provostesses,  the  Baronesses,  the  Countesses,  and 
ladies  of  all  degrees,  determined  to  carry  it  through. 
For  you  know,  indeed,  that  God  wills  what  the 
women  will.  Is  it  not  so,  my  best  Chief  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies  ?"  continued  she,  turning  herself  to 
the  ornate  old  gentleman  just  mentioned,  "  does  it 
not  seem  to  you,  Mr.  Chief  Master  of  the  Ceremo- 
nies, that  Mr.,  the  Chief  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 
himself,  and  we  all  should  have  an  easier  life  of  it  here 
in  Sweden,  if  we,  like  all  polished  nations,  availed 
ourselves  of  the  manner  of  addressing  one  another 
which  our  language  offers  us ;  if  we  employed  our 
honest  Swedish  you,  instead  of  these  everlasting 
titles  ?  It  actually  frightens  me  from  talking  with  the 
'  Mr.  Chief  Master  of  the  Ceremonies/  when  I  be- 
think me  that  I  must  address  Mr.  the  Chief  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies  with  the  title  of  Mr.  the  Chief  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies,  and  that  it  can  return  every  minute 
and  hinders  all  that  which  these  Masters  of  the  Cere- 
monies ought  to  do  for  my  tongue  and  my  meaning. 
And  now  I  promise  to  talk  no  more  with  a  Mr.  Chief 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  unless  the  Mr.  Chief  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies  gives  me  leave  to  address  the  Mr. 
Chief  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  with  a  simple  you, 
and  that  I  can  hear  the  Mr.  Chief  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  address  me  in  the  same  style/' 

"  You    are    perfectly   right,   my  gracious  one/' 
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smilingly  replied  the  polite  old  gentleman, "  and  if  you 
can  make  your  proposition  general  amongst  mankind, 
you  will  have  rendered  a  great  service  to  Sweden.  I 
really  cannot  conceive  why  at  Court  and  in  society  we 
should  be  less  European  than  in  the  Swedish  aca* 
demy,  where  we  with  the  greatest  freedom  address 
each  other  with  you,  a  word  which  is  of  equally 
good  tone  and  has  an  equally  fine  sound  as  the 
Frenchman's  vous,  the  Englishman's  you,  the  Ger- 
man's sie,  and  the  de  of  our  Scandinavian  brothers." 

"  That  is  excellent!"  exclaimed  Signora  Luna. 
"  Thus  then  we  make  a  contract  on  this  New  Year's- 
day  to  introduce  you  into  our  social  and  every- day 
life,  and  a  new  and  better  time  shall  thereby  arrive, 
both  for  speech  and  writing  in  Sweden.  Let  me  now 
present  to  you  these  two  ladies,  my  very  good  friends; 
I  do  not  tell  you  whether  they  be  ladies  or  Mrs.  only, 
but  that  they  are  very  charming  people,  and  you  shall 
address  them  with  you,  and  they  shall  address  you 
with  you  likewise.  Now  I  leave  you  to  make  a  nearer 
relationship  through  pro  and  con." 

And  we  talked  together,  and  it  went  off  both 
easily  and  well.  The  nimble  and  the  light  in  our 
new  nomenclature,  as  it  were,  gave  wings  to  the  con- 
versation, and  I  found  the  Chief  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies one  of  the  most  interesting  old  gentlemen  and 
the  Provostess  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  most 
lively  Provostesses  in  the  world. 

The  dancing  in  the  mean  time  went  on,  but  as  is 
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usual  at  these  New-year  assemblies,  without  any  par- 
ticular life.  People  collect  here  rather  to  see  and  be 
seen;  rather  to  greet  one  another  with  €  a  happy  New 
Year!'  and  to  chatter  with  one  another,  rather  than 
to  dance.  Towards  eleven  the  royal  party  went  out 
into  the  large  ante-room  on  the  right,  to  receive  and 
to  reply  to  the  compliments  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 
When  they  again  entered  the  saloon  they  began  to 
make  the  great  round  of  it,  and  I  actually  pitied  them 
for  the  many  unmeaning  words  which  they  must  ad- 
dress to  and  hear  from  the  many  hundreds  of  people 
unknown  to  them.  Yet  the  procession  was  beautiful 
and  splendid  to  look  at.  The  gorgeous  dress  of  the 
Queen  (she  was  almost  covered  with  jewels)  and 
her  courteous  demeanour  occasioned  deep  bows  and 
curtseys;  people  looked  up  with  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  high  and  noble  figures  of  the  Crown-princess  and 
her  husband,  and  nobody  noticed  without  joy  and 
hope,  the  two  young  tall-grown  slender  princes;  the 
one  so  brown  and  manly,  the  other  fair  and  mild,  and 
both  with  the  bloom  of  unspoiled  youth  upon  their 
fresh  countenances. 

My  eye,  however,  riveted  itself  especially  upon 
the  Crown-princess.  I  remember  so  well,  how  I  saw 
her  twenty  years  ago  make  her  entry  as  bride  into 
Stockholm;  how  I  saw  her  sitting  in  the  gilded  coach 
with  transparent  glass  windows;  the  delicate  figure 
in  a  dress  of  silver  gauze,  a  crown  of  jewels  on  her 
head,  with  cheeks  so  rosy  and  eyes  so  heavenly  blue, 
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so  beaming,  greeting  the  people  who  filled  the  streets 
and  houses,  and  thronged  themselves  around  her  car- 
riage, and  with  an  unceasing  peel  of  shouted  huzzas 
saluted  in  her  the  young  lovely  hope  of  the  country. 
She  was  the  sun  of  all  eyes,  and  the  sun  of  heaven 
looked  out  in  pomp  above  her.  Certainly,  the  heart 
of  the  young  princess  must  have  beaten  high  at  this 
universal  homage  of  love  and  joy — at  this  triumphal 
procession  into  the  country — into  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Life  has  not  many  moments  of  such  intense 
splendour. 

Signora  Luna  has  told  me,  that  when  towards  the 
end  of  the  procession  through  the  city,  the  princely 
bride  came  before  the  royal  castle,  and  the  carriage 
drove  thundering  through  the  high  arched  gateway, 
she  suddenly  bowed  her  head.  When  she  raised  it 
again  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears — with  still  devotion 
entered  she  her  future  habitation. 

I  thought  of  all  this  as  the  royal  train  approached 
ns  by  degrees.  I  thought  how  the  hopes  which  the 
young  princess  had  then  awakened,  were  fulfilled; 
how  her  life  since  then  had  passed;  thought  how  she 
had  worked  on  in  quiet  greatness,  as  wife  and  mother 
—as  the  protectress  of  noble  manners — as  the  pro- 
moter of  industry — as  the  helper  of  the  poor  and 
suffering;  as  she  now  stood  there  an  honour  to  her 
religion,  to  the  land  where  she  was  born — to  the 
people  who  now  called  her  theirs, — and  I  loved  and 
honoured  her  from  the  depths  of  my  heart.    I  thought 
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that  I  saw  in  her  large  expressive  eyes  that  she  felt 
the  annoyance  of  the  empty  speeches  which  she  had 
to  make  and  to  hear,  and  it  seemed  to  me  absurd, 
that  merely  for  the  sake  of  etiquette,  that  not  one 
cordial  word  should  this  evening  reach  her  ear.  I 
therefore  let  my  heart  emancipate  itself,  and  greeted 
her  with  a  €  God  bless  your  Highness!'  The  large 
eyes  looked  at  me  with  some  amazement,  which  how- 
ever now  took  a  colouring  of  friendship,  as  she  plea- 
santly greeting  us,  past  by  and  paused  at  Selma, 
whom  she  knew,  and  with  whom  she  spoke  with  the 
utmost  familiarity  for  some  time,  pleased,  as  it  seemed, 
with  the  graceful  and  easy  manner  of  my  young  sister. 
The  Queen  and  my  stepmother  spoke  French  toge- 
ther, as  if  they  had  been  youthful  acquaintance.  The 
Crown-prince  talked  with  Lennartson,  who  now  for 
some  time  had  joined  himself  to  us.  All  this  pro- 
duced a  somewhat  important  halt  of  the  royal  train, 
and  its  delay  with  us  drew  all  eyes,  with  a  certain 
curiosity,  upon  us.  Scarcely  had  the  royal  party  left 
us  when  the  Gyllenlofs,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden 
light,  hastened  up  to  us  with  the  warmest  friendship, 
and  invited  us  at  last  to  join  their  party.  Seats  were 
procured  for  us  near  the  platform;  we  must  of  neces- 
sity follow  them  up  the  saloon.  My  stepmother,  al- 
ways soon  reconciled,  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded; 
we  went — we  arrived — the^Silfverlings  found  us  to  be 
their  equals,  and  we  had  seats.  My  stepmother  had 
a  deal  of  politeness  and  many  welcomes  to  answer. 
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Selma  declined  three  invitations  to  dance  with  the 
young  Silfverlings,  and  I  now  understood  what  she 
meant  by  spasmodic  acquaintances. 

Shortly  afterwards,  when  the  royal  party  had  left 
the  assembly,  we  left  it  also.  The  unfortunate  philo- 
sopher had  forgotten  Flora's  over-shoes,  at  which 
Flora  was  very  angry  and  unhappy.  Selma  prayed 
her  warmly  to  take  hers,  and  Flora  did  so  after  some 
opposition.  Lennartson  seemed  hurt  and  displeased 
at  this;  my  stepmother  uneasy.  Contrary  to  all  my 
prayers,  I  could  not  induce  Selma  to  make  use  of 
mine. 

We  were  kept  for  a  good  while  standing  in  the 
lobby  by  the  crush  of  people.  Lennartson  threw 
his  cloak  before  Selma's  feet,  and  obliged  her  to  set 
them  upon  it,  that  she  might  not  suffer  from  standing 
upon  the  cold  floor.  His  anxiety  called  forth  the  hate- 
ful, envious  expression  into  Flora's  eyes.  St.  Orme 
observed  her  quite  calmly,  whilst  he  shewed  himself 
very  polite  towards  her.  He  gave  her  his  arm,  Len- 
nartson conducted  my  stepmother,  the  Chamberlain 
me.  Here  came  we  in  collision  with  Aunt  Pendelfelt 
who,  in  an  affected  and  formal  manner,  said  half- 
aloud  to  Flora, — 

"  Now,  my  sweet  friend,  when  may  one  congra- 
tulate you,  if  I  may  ask?" 

Flora  assumed  an  astonished  and  unfriendly  look — 
but  St,  Orme  answered  laughing;  "  quite  certainly 
in  the  next  new  year!"     Lennartson  on  this,  looked 
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at  him  with  an  inquiring  and  sharp  glance.  St.Orme 
looked  another  way.  Flora  seemed  to  set  her  teeth 
together.  Aunt  Pendelfelt  turned  herself  now  to 
Selma  and  Felix,  as  it  seemed,  with  a  similar  ques- 
tion, which  Selma  sought  earnestly  to  avoid,  and 
begged  Felix  to  go  forward.  At  that  moment  the 
throng  of  people  opened  itself,  and  we  were  at 
liberty.  In  the  carriage,  my  stepmother  and  I  emu- 
lated each  other  in  wrapping  Selma's  feet  up  in  our 
shawls  and  cloaks. 

At  home,  and  during  a  light  supper,  we  were  all 
again  in  good  humour,  and  amused  ourselves  with 
projecting  all  kinds  of  improbable  plans  for  the 
future.  We  laughed  a  deal;  but  at  a  whisper  of 
St.  Orme's,  Flora  became  suddenly  gloomy  and 
grave.  At  the  same  time  I  was  aware  of  telegraphic 
signs  between  my  uncle  and  my  stepmother,  which 
put  me  somewhat  out  of  temper,  and  as  we  were 
about  to  part  on  this  first  day  of  the  year,  several  of 
us  were  something  out  of  humour;  but  Selma,  good 
and  joyous,  and  full  of  joke,  prevented  all  vexatious 
stiflhess,  and  amid  merry  e  happy  wishes/  we  said  to 
each  other  '  good  night ! 9 

And  thus  is  it  in  our  life, — in  our  home  here  in  the 
North  we  live  much  with,  and  among  one  another, 
where  not  unfrequently  the  unfriendly  is  excited,  we 
are  disturbed  and  put  into  *  ill  humour/  and  must 
endeavour  again  to  heal  this  at  home  and  in  our- 
selves; since  we  do  not  here  find  this  out  of  ourselves, 
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as  in  the  rich  South.  Therefore  it  is  so  beautiful, 
when  a  tone  of  love  and  joy  goes  through  the  house 
like  a  key-note.  Then  the  dissonances  die  away  by 
degrees,  and  we  can  say  in  peace  to  one  another  and 
to  life— « Good  night!  * 

The  7th. 

Good  morning,  life!  A  lovely,  bright  day;  snow 
lies  upon  the  southern  mountains,  and  shines  dazz- 
lingly  white  against  the  clear  blue  horizon.  Yet  it 
is  not  very  cold>  and  the  sun  bathes  with  a  flood  of 
light,  palaces  and  cottages,  waves  and  shore,  men, 
animals,  and  statues.  Sea-swallows,  shining  white, 
swing  themselves  over  the  Nordstream,  where  the 
water  of  the  lake,  with  its  thirteen  hundred  islands, 
breaks  into  the  salt  sea,  and  foamingly  intermingles 
with  its  waters. 

This  stream  plays  a  part  in  my  life.  Its  roaring 
is  my  cradle  song  of  an  evening,  when  I  rest  upon 
my  bed.  In  the  morning  it  affords  me  my  bathing 
water,  and,  by  its  wild  fresh  odour,  by  its  strengthen- 
ing cold,  awakens  feelings  of  the  life  by  the  Kautua 
stream;  feelings  fresh  with  youth,  full  of  life's  enjoy- 
ment In  its  voyaging  waves  I  see  the  first  glimmer 
of  light,  when  I  from  my  window  salute  the  new  day. 

Light!  water!  these  primeval  gifts  of  the  Creator 
to  earth,  which  still  to-day  are  here  for  all  mankind. 
— Why  do  we  not  acknowledge  more  your  power  of 
blessing?  Why  are  we  not  baptized  every  day  by 
you  to  new  life,  and  courage,  and  gratitude? 
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I  hare  stood  at  my  open  window,  and  with  full 
respiration  hare  drunk  in  the  fresh  air,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  sunshine,  streams  into  my  chamber.  I 
hare  had  joyful  thoughts. 

I  remember  the  Polish  nobles,  who  in  the  past 
summer  visited  Sweden,  and  what  was  their  peculiar 
feeling  of  esteem  for  this  country. 

'  A  country  never  conquered  by  a  foreign  power; 
a  people  who  through  their  own  strength  have  asserted 
their  own  independence ! '  said  they,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  pleasure  and  melancholy  (melancholy  over 
their  own  poor  fatherland).  And  I  softly  sang  from 
Malmstrom's  beautiful  warm  song  '  The  Fatherland/ 
words  which  often  come  into  my  thoughts,  and  sang 
them  with  love. 

Thou  poor,  thou  sterile  Swedish  earth, 

Shall  famine  cast  thee  down? 
•  •  •  • 

Thou  honour-crowned  Fatherland, 

Where  old  sea-marks  abide; 
Thou  lofty  cliff-encircled  strand, 

Washed  by  the  faithful  tide.— 
Thou  joyous  home,  thou  peaceful  shore, 
God  stretched  in  love  and  pleasure  o'er 
Thee  bis  Almighty  hand  ! 

I  thought  also  on  my  own,  now  so  happy  inde- 
pendence. O  freedom !  how  charming  is  the  enjoy- 
ment of  thee  after  long  years  of  captivity. 

Thus  thought  I  on  something  which  is  dear  to  me, 
and  which  remains  ever  more  sure.  I  feel  that  I  am 
come  into  an  ever-improving,  a  more  and  more  har- 
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monions  relationship  to  my  fellow-creatures.  Since 
it  has  become  light  in  my  own  soul,  and  I  am  by  this 
means  come  more  'into  equipoise'  in  life;  since  I 
am  at  peace  with  myself;  no  longer  hotly  wishing  to 
please  others,  and  no  longer  seeking  so  much  for 
their  approbation  and  their  love — since  that  time  I 
please  them  much  more,  and  find  in  them  much 
greater  pleasure.     Since  I  have,  above  all  things, 

seen  both  in  man  and  woman human  kind,  and  to 

this  have  spoken,  I  have  towards  mankind,  and  man- 
kind has  towards  me,  a  certain  thou  affinity  of  feel- 
ing, a  certain  relationship,  as  of  the  children  of  one 
parent,  which  has  opened  our  souls  to  each  other, 
and  has  beautified  life.  In  one  word,  I  acknowledge 
ever  more  intelligibly  that  human  love  is  my  pro- 
position. 

Two  people  come  in  this  way  nearer  and  nearer  to 
my  heart,  Selma  and  Wilhelm  Brenner,  my  young 

sister  and my  friend.     Selma  makes  me  happy 

by  her  tenderness,  by  her  joyous  harmonious  being. 
She  has  at  once  laid  aside  the  scornful  mask,  which 
disfigured  her  pure  features,  and  her  natural  wit 
appears  to  me  on  that  account  only  the  more  agree- 
able. Satire  may  play  even  upon  the  lips  of  an 
angel,  and  even  the  merry  and  witty  may  be  hand- 
maids in  the  house  of  our  Lord.  Does  He  not  let 
this  be  seen  in  nature?  Scatters  He  not  over  field 
and  wave,  among  clouds  and  stars,  millions  of  joyful 
sallies  and  rich  bursts  of  laughter,  which  lighten 
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forth  both  in  sunny  and  gloomy  hours,  and  enliven 
the  spirits  of  his  creatures  f 

Wilhelm  Brenner,  the  Viking— —why  do  I  feel  at 
thoughts  of  him  as  it  were  a  sunshine  in  my  heart? 
Love,  however,  it  is  not,  that  I  know  decidedly;  but 
my  acquaintance  with  him  gives  me  joy. 

Latterly  I  have  often  seen  him,  and  feel  myself 
always  well  in  mood  when  I  am  near  him.  I  talk  to 
him  willingly  of  my  Finnish  fatherland ;  of  the  wild 
natural  characteristics  of  Aura;  of  its  peculiar  people 
and  manners;  its  strange  mythological  songs  and 
legends,  with  magic  arts  and  powerful  primeval 
words — the  keys  to  the  being  of  things  —  of  my 
own  first  childhood  on  its  foaming  pearl-rich  streams, 
in  the  shade  of  its  alders. 

How  kindly,  nay,  how  willingly  he  listens  to  me; 
how  well  he  replies  to  my  thoughts,  my  feelings — 
now  seriously,  now  gently  jesting!  Many  times  I 
request  that  he  should  call  forth  some  remembrances 
out  of  his  restless  life,  pictures  of  another  climate,  of 
seas  and  wildernesses,  of  glowing  Africa  and  strange 
Egypt;  scenes  from  the  battle-fields  around  Atlas* 
It  is  rare  that  he  will  relate  anything  of  this;  but 
how  curiously  and  desiringly  do  I  not  then  listen! 
These  pictures  are  so  grand,  and,  I  acknowledge, 
something  grand  also  in  the  nature  which  has  con* 
ceived  them. 

And  what  feeling  is  it  indeed  which  leads  the 
Viking  to  seek  so  openly  and  so  cordially  intercourse 
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with  me?  Love?  No!  I  do  not  think  so;  and  will 
not  think  so;  at  least  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
people  generally  accept  this  word*  The  tolerably 
current  pretence,  that  man  and  woman  only  under 
the  influence  of  this  feeling  approach  one  another 
cordially,  is  not  just.  They  seek,  they  need  one 
another  because  they  admire  a  peculiar  kind  of  excel- 
lence in  each  other*  He  finds  in  her  the  inspirations 
of  life,  she  sees  her  world  illuminated  in  him;  and 
thus  they  find,  through  one  another,  the  harmony  of 
life,  the  fulness  of  life. 

This  I  have  thought  to-day  by  my  clear  heaven, 
by  my  clear,  fresh  air. 

The  horizon  of  the  family  has  exhibited  itself  to 
the  New  Year  pretty  free  from  clouds.  My  step- 
mother is  entirely  in  good  humour  amid  a  host  of 
New-year's  visits,  which  drop  in  every  day.  This 
has  prevented  her  and  me  from  clashing  together  in 
any  important  quarrel;  yet  since  the  emancipation- 
question  we  have  been  rather  more  ceremonious 
towards  each  other,  and  my  stepmother  seems  to 
suspect  tricks  and  uneasy  machinations  under  many 
of  my  entirely  innocent  assertions. 

The  \\tk 

St.  Orme  comes  hither  sometimes  early  in  the 
morning,  and  desires  to  speak  alone  with  my  step- 
mother. She  always  looks  disturbed  at  this;  and 
when  she  returns  from  these   conferences,   she  is 
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always  annoyed  and  uneasy  till  some  new  impression 
removes  this.  I  suspect  that  their  private  conver- 
sations have  reference  to  money  which  St.  Orme 
borrows.  May  the  goodnature  of  my  stepmother 
not  bring  her  into  embarrassment.  I  have  heard 
that  which  is  bad  spoken  of  St.  Orme's  affairs,  of  his 
life  and  connexions.  Felix  also  may  be  misled  by  St. 
Orme's  sophisms,  and  by  the  example  of  his  friends, 
the  Rutchenfelts,  into  evil  ways.  I  have  spoken 
with  Brenner  of  my  suspicions  respecting  St.  Orme; 
but  the  Viking  takes  the  field  for  him,  and  is,  since 
his  residence  in  Paris,  under  obligations  to  him, 
which  makes  him  unwilling  to  believe  anything  bad 
of  him. 

The  13tk. 

My  bad  suspicions  have  their  entirely  good,  or 
I  will  say,  bad  foundation.  Helfrid  Rittersvard 
wrote  a  note  to  Selma  this  morning,  wherein  she 
asked  a  loan  of  fifty  rix-dollars.  She  needed  this 
sum,  in  order  to  pay  the  pension  of  her  youngest 
brother,  and  should  be  able  to  repay  it  in  two 
months.  "With  eyes  flashing  with  desire  to  gratify 
Helfrid's  wish,  Selma  shewed  the  letter  to  her  mother, 
and  prayed  her  to  advance  the  desired  sum,  which 
she  had  not  now  herself. 

"With  infinite  pleasure,  my  beloved  child I"  ex- 
claimed my  stepmother,  who  is  always  ready  to  give; 
hastened  to  her  writing-desk,  and  opened  the  drawer 
where  she  usually  keeps  money;  but  suddenly  she 
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appeared  to  recollect  something,  and  turned  pale. 
She  took  out  a  purse,  which  a  few  days  before  was 
fall  of  heavy  silver-pieces,  put  in  her  hand  instinct- 
ively, but  drew  out  merely  a  few  rix-dollars.  A 
painful  confusion  painted  itself  on  her  countenance, 
as  she  said,  almost  stammering,  "Ah!  I  have  not — I 
cannot  now !  St.  Orme  has  borrowed  all  my  money. 
He  promised  to  bring  it  me  back  again  in  a  few  days, 
but — in  the  mean  time — how  shall  we  manage  it?" 

My  stepmother  had  tears  in  her  eyes;  and  her 
troubled  appearance,  her  pale  cheeks  —  I  sprang 
immediately  up  to  my  chamber,  and  came  down  again 
quickly  with  a  few  canary-birds  (so  my  stepmother 
and  Selma  in  their  merry  way,  call  the  large  yellow 
bank-bills;  whilst  the  others,  just  according  to  their 
look  and  their  value,  have  the  names  of  other  birds). 

Selma  embraced  me,  and  danced  for  joy  at  the 
sight  of  the  yellow  notes.  But  my  stepmother  took 
them  with  a  kind  of  embarrassment — a  dissatisfied 
condescension,  which  somewhat  grieved  me.  She 
promised  that  I  should  soon  receive  back  the  bills. 
And  if  I  "must  borrow  from  her,  I  might  be  sure 
that,"  and  so  on. 

Her  coldness  cooled  me.  In  the  mean  time  we 
governed  the  state  together  in  the  afternoon,  and 
handled  '  the  system,'  and  other  important  things,  I 
will  not  venture  to  say  exactly  according  to  what 
system  if  not — according  to  the  system  of  confusion. 
My  thoughts  were  in  another  direction.     They  fol- 
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lowed  Felix  and  Selma.  He  seemed  to  wish  to 
speak  to  her  alone,  and  she  seemed  on  the  contrary 
to  wish  to  avoid  him,  in  which  also  she  succeeded. 

The  15M. 

To-day,  Felix  came  hither  early  in  the  forenoon. 
I  was  alone  with  Selma,  in  the  inner  ante-room. 
She  was  attending  to  her  flowers  at  the  window. 
After  a  conversation  of  a  few  minutes  with  me,  Felix 
approached  her.  Selma  went  to  the  other  window ; 
Felix  followed.  Selma  would  have  escaped  into  the 
other  room,  when  Felix  placing  himself  in  the  door- 
way,  barred  her  progress  and  exclaimed  beseechingly, 

"No!  now  Selma  can  no  longer  avoid  me!  Give 
me  a  moment's  conversation,  if  you  do  not  wish  that 
I  should  be  altogether  desperate." 

A  deep  crimson  overspread  Selma's  countenance ; 
a  feeling  of  anguish  seemed  to  seize  upon  her  soul ! 
but  she  struggled  with  herself,  and  whilst  she  looked 
down  at  a  monthly  rose,  which  she  held  in  her  hand, 
she  seemed  to  wait  for  that  which  Felix  had  to  say 
to  her.  I  thought  I  saw  that  I  ought  to  go,  and  leave 
the  two  young  people  to  explain  themselves  to  each 
other,  and — I  went,  but  not  without  secret  disquiet. 

In  the  saloon  I  found  my  stepmother  in  secret  con- 
ference with  the  Chamberlain.  She  looked  more 
Metternich-like  than  ever.  I  made  as  though  I  no- 
ticed nothing,  and  went  up  to  my  chamber,  when  I 
soon  received  a  visit  from  Helfrid  Eittersvard.     And 
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out  of  this  visit  came  quite  unexpectedly  a  confidence 

which Now,  now,  my  gracious  diplomatic  Lady 

Stepmother,  I  can  also  hare  my  state  secrets.  To  my 
Diary,  however,  I  can  very  well  confide,  that  Hel- 
frid  Eittersvard,  after  much  consideration  and  after 
much  anxiety  and  pain,  had  yielded  to  the  faithful 
devotion  and  prayers  of  Ake  Sparrskold,  and  had 
promised  to  belong  to  hi™  whenever  their  personal 
circumstances  allow  of  a  union.  This  may,  it  is  true, 
withdraw  itself  to  a  great  distance.  Before  Sparrs- 
kold gets  his  company  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  and 
Captain  Rumler,  his  superior,  remains  probably  yet 
a  long  time  in  his  post  as  head  of  the  company. 

Helfrid  was  uneasy,  and  wished  to  know  from  me 
whether  she  had  done  well  or  ill.  I  said  '  well,'  and 
that  made  her  happy. 

It  was  two  hours  before  I  could  again  visit  Selma. 
As  I  came  into  the  ante-room  where  I  had  left  her,  it 
was  empty,  but  I  saw  that  some  one  had  lain  upon 
the  sofa,  and  had  supported  their  head  upon  the  soft 
pillow.  I  picked  up  a  few  fallen  rose-leaves,  and  saw 
in  their  bright-red  bosom  shining  tears.  Uneasy  in 
mind,  I  went  farther  and  sought  for  Selma.  I  found 
her  in  her  chamber. 

Her  eyes  gleamed  as  they  are  wont  to  do  when  she 
weeps,  and  sighs  heaved  her  breast.  She  soon  opened 
her  heart  to  my  tenderly-anxious  questions,  and  I 
learned  her  secret  feelings  and  thoughts. 

Felix  had  reproached  Selma  with  the  coolness  and 
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unfriendliness  which  she  had  shewn  to  him  for  some 
time;  had  told  her  that  this  made  him  unhappy,  that 
he  should  be  lost  if  she  were  not  different  towards 
him.  He  confessed  his  weakness  of  character — his 
folly — but  Selma  could  save  him  if  she  would,  could 
make  of  him  a  worthy,  happy  man.  He  prayed  that 
she  would  confer  her  hand  upon  him,  and  make  that 
reality  at  which  they  had  so  long  played.  As  Selma's 
husband  Felix  would  be  quite  another  kind  of  person. 
"Ah!"  continued  Selma,  "he  spoke  so  beautifully 
and  so  warmly  of  that  which  I  might  be  to  him,  and 
of  what  he  himself  could  and  would  be,  that  I  had  not 
the  heart  to  withstand  his  prayers  and  promises.   But 

I  set  fast  a  time  of  trial  for  him,  after  which 1 

have  always  liked  Felix;  he  has  good  a  heart,  and  so 
many  amiable  qualities ;  but  he  is  weak,  and  for  some 
years,  since  he  has  been  of  age,  he  has  shewn  himself 
so  trifling,  so  little  to  be  trusted! — We  have  been  so 
dissatisfied  with  him.  But  he  can  change,  he  can 
become  better,  and  then " 

"  Then  you  will  make  him  happy,  Selma?" 

"Yes!" 

"  And  you  weep  V9 

"  Yes!  I  know  not  why." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it  of  Felix,  that  he  would,  as  it 
were,  take  your  feelings  by  storm." 

"Oh,  that  he  certainly  will  not.  But  he  thinks, 
perhaps,  that  I  love  him  more  than  I  really  do ;  and 
that  only  temper  in  me,  or  his  fickle  behaviour  occa- 
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sioned  my  coolness.  From  our  childhood  upwards  it 
has  been  a  sort  of  understood  thing  in  our  families 
that  we  were  to  be  married,  and  we  were  looked  upoi 
as  almost  betrothed.  Felix  has  always  wished  for  thit 
union,  my  mother  the  same,  and  I  have  had  nothing 
against  it  till  I  learned  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  myself.  I  now  know  very  well  that  I  never  cai 
love  Felix  properly,  because  I  cannot  highly  esteerr 
him,  as  I  will  and  must  highly  esteem  my  husband 
but " 

"  But  what,  my  sweet  Selma?" 

"If  I  can  make  him  and  others  happy,  then— 
neither  shall  I  myself  be  unhappy.  And  then — Goc 
will  give  me,  perhaps,  a  child,  which  I  can  love,  anc 
in  which  I  can  have  pleasure  in  the  world." 

With  this  Selma  wept  quite  softly,  leaning  on  mj 
shoulder. 

I  wished  to  know  what  Selma  had  actually  pro 
mised  to  young  Delphin. 

"  I  have  prayed  him,"  replied  she,  u  for  one  whol< 
year  not  to  speak  of  his  love,  but  to  prove  it  to  me  ii 
actions  and  behaviour.  Should  I  be  in  this  manne: 
convinced  that  his  inclination  towards  me  is  actualb 
as  great  as  he  says,  then  I  will,  when  the  year  of  tria 
is  over,  consent  to  be  his  bride.  That  I  have  pro 
mised.  Felix  desires  now  nothing  more ;  he  praye< 
only  for  a  ring,  which  he  might  wear  on  his  hand  a 
a  memorial  of  this  hour  and  of  his  promise.  I  gav 
him  the  ring  with  the  sapphire.     He  was  so  happy 
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so  glad!  Ah,  Sophia!  I  must  be  happy  too,  since  I 
have  done  that  which  is  right,  and  have  perhaps  saved 
a  human  being." 

And  again  Selma's  eyes  beamed  with  pure  joy, 
although  through  a  haze  of  tears.  I  rejoiced  heartily 
in  her  prudence  and  goodness,  but  still  felt  myself 
quite  melancholy  on  her  account. 

The  18M. 

"Invited  out  for  the  whole  week!"  With  these 
words  my  stepmother  met  me  this  morning,  and  her 
countenance  shewed  an  intelligible  pleasure  through 
an  assumed  light  veil  of  well-bred  weariness  and 
tedium  of  the  world!  I  exhibited  not  the  least 
sorrow,  especially  as  I  saw  my  stepmother  and  the 
two  young  girls  taken  up  in  the  highest  degree  with 
the  thoughts  and  business  of  the  toilet.  I  feel  myself 
fortunate  to  escape  these  molestations,  and  that  I  can 
stay  at  home.  My  stepmother  persuaded  me,  indeed, 
a  very  little  "to  go  with  them."  But  it  is  not  in 
right  earnest. 

The  21st. 

Among  all  these  dissipations,  which  reign  in  the 
house;  amid  all  those  beautiful  toilets  and  artificial 
flowers,  and  all  these  so-called  pleasures,  still  strange 
symptoms  break  forth,  which  testify  of  the  volcanic 
soil  upon  which  they  dance. 

Flora  has  been  for  several  days  as  changeable  in 
her  temper  as  in  her  dress;  and  it  has  seemed  to  me, 
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as  if  she  by  these  changes  endeavoured  merely  to 
fetter  Lennartson's  attention,  or  more  correctly,  to 
charm  him,  and  his  eye  follows  her  too  with  atten- 
tion, but  rather  with  the  gravity  of  the  observer  than 
with  the  expression  of  the  enraptured  lover.  It 
seems  to  me  sometimes,  as  if  with  all  these  changes 
of  Flora's  he  asked,  'which  is  the  true?'  and  so 
ask  I  also;  because,  whilst  she  evidently  endeavours 
to  draw  Lennartson  to  herself,  she  disdains  not  several 
by- conquests,  and  keeps  these  up  also  with  her 
charms  and  her  endeavours.  St  Orme  plays  the 
while  an  apparently  indifferent  part,  but  is  often 
betrayed  by  his  crafty  glance.  He  watches  her 
secretly. 

Among  the  pictures  in  the  inner  ante-room,  there 
is  a  beautiful  portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  the  unfortu- 
nate fratricide.  To-day  Flora  stood  before  it,  and 
observed  it  long,  sunk  in  silent  thought.  I  looked 
at  her,  for  she  was  beautiful,  as  she  stood  there  with 
an  Undine-garland  of  coral  and  white  water-lilies  in 
her  brown  hair,  and  in  a  dress  of  that  chameleon-like 
changing-coloured  material,  which  in  this  year  is  so 
much  the  mode.  All  at  once  she  broke  silence,  and 
said — 

"Can  you  tell  me,  wise  Fhilosophia!  why  I  find 
pleasure  in  this  picture;  in  studying  this  Beatrice 
Cenci?" 

"Frobably  because  she  is  so  touchingly  beautiful," 
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"No!  but  for  this,  because  she  was  so  firm  and 
determined.  Such  people  refresh  the  mind — espe- 
cially, when  we  are  disgusted  by  the  undecided, 
weak,  characterless  people,  who  are  now  so  abundant 
in  the  world.     What  think  you  of  Beatrice  1" 

"I  deplore  her  from  my  whole  heart.  It  must  be 
horrible  to  hate  the  author  of  one's  own  life." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  horrible !"  interrupted  Flora  warmly. 
"  Yes,  it  is  horrible  to  hate  one's  parents,  but  horrible 
also,  if  one  were  compelled  to  despise  them." 

Flora  with  this  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  I  looked 
at  her  with  astonishment  and  sympathy. 

"Ah!"  continued  she  with  excitement,  "let  no  one 
say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  what  song  is 
sung  beside  a  child's  cradle;  it  sounds  through  his 
whole  life.  Lennartson,  Selma,  why  are  they  so  good, 
so  wholly  good;  and  I,  why  am  I  so?  —  And  yet, — 
Sophia!  I  am  no  ordinary  person!" 

I  was  silent,  and  Flora  continued,  while  she  looked 
sharply  at  me, — 

"  I  know  that  you  never  can  like  me,  and  that  you 
never  did  me  justice,  but  still  you  will  not  say  that 
I  am  an  ordinary  person/' 

"  Extraordinary  and  beautifully  gifted  are  you  in 
all  things/'  replied  I,  "  but  perhaps  you  are  in  reality 
less  extraordinary  than  you  fancy  yourself  to  be.  For 
the  rest,  dear  Flora,  I  cannot  judge  you,  because  I  do 
not  yet  know  you.  You  are  often  so  unlike  yourself 
— you  are,  as  if  you  were  not  one,  but  two — nay, 
several  persons." 
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"Nor  am  I  one  person!"  replied  Flora; t€  I  have  a 
double  being,  one  good,  and  one  bad,  that  always 
casts  its  spells  around  me;  that  is  my  other  I,  and 
follows  me  like  my  shadow,  and  places  itself  between 
me  and  all  truth,  by  day  and  by  night;  abroad  and  at 
home;  when  I  laugh  and  when  I  weep;  at  the  ball 
and  in  the  church, — yes,  even  in  church  it  places 
itself  between  me  and  heaven!  How  is  it  then 
possible  that  I  can  have  peace — that  I  can  be  saved? 
Ah!  would  that  I  were  a  little  grey  sparrow  of  the 
field?" 

"And  why  a  sparrow ?"  asked  I. 

"  Because  then  nobody  would  trouble  themselves 

about  me,  and  would  know  nothing  of  me But 

hush!    I  feel  in  me  that  one  of  my  bad  demons  is 
near!" 

"  Let  him  obtain  no  power  over  you!"  prayed  I 
warmly  and  zealously. 

"  He  has  power !"  said  Flora,  with  a  horrible  ex- 
pression, "  and  I  stand  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss !  and 
soon— soon  enough  shall  I  be  precipitated  down,  if 
not  ■  "  she  was  silent ;  light  footsteps  made  them- 
selves audible  in  the  outer  ante-room,  and  St.  Orme 
entered*  Immediately  afterwards  came  my  step- 
mother and  Selma,  and  all  went  together  to  supper 
at  the  Silfverlings. 

The  23d. 

New  and  distinguishing  tokens!  My  stepmother 
has  her  Metternich  demeanour,  and  the  telegraph 

VOL.   1.  H 
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movements  between  her  and  the  Chamberlain  go  on. 
I  suspect  strongly  a  complot  against  my  precious 
freedom.  "  Must  go  cautiously  and  a  little  diploma- 
tically to  work,"  I  heard  my  stepmother  say,  softly, 
this  day  to  my  uncle;  "  you  have  not  let  Sophia  sus- 
pect anything?" 

"  No;  but  I  feel  my  way  in  a  delicate  manner; 
confide  yourself  to  me;  I  understand  the  ladies," 
replied  he. 

To  that  end  my  stepmother  plagues  me  with  enco- 
miums on  the  Chamberlain,  and  the  Chamberlain  with 
questions  as  to  my  taste  in  furniture;  for  example, 
with  regard  to  the  form  of  tables  and  bookcases,  and 
so  forth.  He  wishes,  he  says,  in  the  furnishing  of 
two  new  rooms  that  they  should  be  wholly  arranged 
according  to  my  taste.  But  what  is  his  furniture  to 
me?  If  my  stepmother  sings  my  uncle's  praise,  he  is 
no  less  generous  in  praise  of  her." 

"  She  is  one  of  the  most  superior  ladies  that  I 
know,"  said  he  again  to-day,  "  a  tact,  a  judgment, 
a  discretion!  Ah!  one  can  confide  every  thing  to  her; 
and  I,  for  my  part,  when  I  will  do  a  little  good  in 
secret,  I  know  no  one  whom  I  would  so  willingly, 
and  with  the  most  perfect  assurance  can,  make  my 
confidant." 

I  began  over  all  this  to  become  impatient. 

People  talk  of  the  marriage  of  Brenner  with  a  young, 
lovely  and  rich  widow.  This  has  a  little  annoyed  me. 
Brenner's  behaviour  appears  to  me  strange.  Why  has 
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he  not  spoken  to  me  of  this  connexion?  I  am  his 
friend — his  sisterly  friend.  And  why?  —  I  cannot 
endure  anything  enigmatical  in  him:  but  perhaps  it 
is  unjust  in  me  so  to  regard  it. 

The  24th. 

My  stepmother  and  I  are  on  cool  terms.  Her 
attempt  to  impose  upon  me  is  repulsed;  I  am  proud, 
and  shew  my  sense  of  freedom  in  a  not  particularly 
amiable  manner.  Dissatisfied  looks  from  Flora;  un- 
easy and  beseeching  ones  from  Selma.  General  dis- 
comfort. If  this  should  cease  here,  then  it  would  be 
quite  pleasant. 

Ah!  they  say  that  life  stands  still  if  no  outward 
circumstances  excite  and  move  it.  But  it  is  not  so. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in  such  quiet  times  that  the 
angels  of  heaven  listen  to  human  life  most  atten- 
tively— for  then  tremble  the  strings  in  its  innermost 
depths — then  are  its  finest  nerves  developed — then 
fcshions  itself,  that  which  increases  the  power  of 
heaven  ot  of  helL 

At  the  moment  in  which  the  butterfly  developes 
its  wings  it  is  quite  calm  in  the  secure  resting-place 
which  it  has  selected.  In  the  moment  of  change  its 
life  appears  altogether  to  be  an  inward  one.  But  the 
beaming  butterfly  of  day  and  the  nocturnal  death's- 
head  moth  are  children  of  the  same  quiet  summer- 
hour. 

A  ramble  out.     A  hateful,  disagreeable  day;  the 
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people  red-blue,  heaven  leaden-grey;  icicles  at  all 
the  houses;  loose,  trampled-up  snow,  half  an  ell  deep 
in  the  streets;  vexatious  thoughts,  impleading  feel- 
ings!   Yet 'even  this  will  pass  over!5  was  the 

proverb  which  the  wise  Solomon  gave  to  an  Eastern 
prince,  who  desired  from  him  such  a  motto  as  would 
make  the  soul  strong  in  misfortune,  and  humble  in 
prosperity;  and  this  motto  will  I  make  mine. 

The  26th. 

I  went  down  yesterday  to  dinner  with  the  virtuous 
determination  of  being  complying  towards  my  step- 
mother, and  kind  towards  everybody.  But  it  was 
the  reverse  with  me;  I  entered  the  inner  ante-room, 
and  saw  my  stepmother  and  the  Chamberlain  sitting 
on  the  sofa,  in  confidential  and  whispered  discourse, 
which  they  suddenly  broke  off  on  my  approach.  My 
stepmother  seemed  very  good-humoured,  and  soon 
came  up  to  me,  and  said  significantly,  as  she  arranged 
something  in  my  dress;  "  I  must  tell  you,  that  we 
have  just  had  a  long  conversation  about  you  and 
sundry  of  your  concerns um,  um,  um !" 

"  On  what  concerns?"  asked  I,  with  a  look  as  if  I 
would  not  at  all  understand  it. 

"O  yes,  yes;  about  certain  concerns  which  every- 
where have  their  importance;  um — um — um!"  said 
my  stepmother,  smiling.  And  then  she  began  a  little 
speech  about  its  being  so  pleasant  to  her  to  see  every 
one  about  her  happy;  how  all  her  thoughts  and  her 
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endeavours  tended  to  that;  how  she  thought  not  at 
all* about  herself,  how  she  merely  lived  for  others, 
and  so  on.  I  thought  on  the  bitter  recollections  of 
my  youth,  and  assumed  a  north-pole  demeanour  on 
the  throne-speech  of  my  stepmother. 

We  went  to  dinner.  The  Chamberlain  was  '  aux 
petit  soins,9  on  my  account,  and  divided  the  best 
morsels  between  himself  and  me,  which  had  no  relish 
for  me.  To  the  most  polite  observations  of  my  step- 
mother I  answered  also  coldly,  and  avoided  Selma's 
looks,  which  seemed  to  ask,  'What  have  we  done 
against  thee?'  At  dinner,  youth  was  praised  as  the 
golden  age;  the  Chamberlain  said  that  he  had  in 
youth  'rightly  intoxicated  himself  from  the  cup  of 
enjoyment/  I  said,  that  I  had  my  bitterest  remem- 
brances precisely  out  of  my  youth;  remembrances 
which  even  to  this  day  operated  disturbingly  on  my 
temper.  I  saw,  by  the  uneasy  looks  of  my  step- 
mother, that  she  felt  this  as  a  reproof  to  herself.  But 
I  had  the  feeling  as  if  a  heavy  avalanche  lay  upon 
my  heart. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  I  was  making  a  little  collar,  I 
expressed  some  vexation  that  I  had  no  blond  with 
which  to  trim  it.  My  stepmother  hastened  instantly 
to  her  room,  and  soon  returned  with  a  quantity  of 
beautiful  blond,  which  she  playfully  threw  round  my 
neck,  as  she  prayed  me  to  accept  it  for  love ;  and  I 
felt  myself  clasped  in  her  arms,  felt  her  soft  breath 
on  my  cheek,  and  she  whispered  to  me  archly,  that 
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'  my  passion  for  emancipation  should  not  prevent  her 
from  holding  me  fast.'  In  my  present  Spitzbergen- 
mood  of  mind  I  recognised  nothing  in  this  embrace 
but  an  attempt  to  circumscribe  my  liberty,  and  there- 
fore I  released  myself  coolly,  and  even  threw  away 
the  blond,  because  'it  did  not  suit  me;  I  would  get 
for  myself  what  I  wanted/ 

My  stepmother  silently  went  with  her  disdained 
gift  back  to  her  room;  and  as  Selma  a  moment  after- 
wards followed  her,  I  could  see,  through  the  open 
door,  how  she  leaned  against  the  window,  looked 
before  her  still  and  sorrowfully,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  tears  were  on  her  cheeks. 

This  sight  went  to  my  heart;  and  whilst  I  secretly 
reproached  myself  for  my  conduct,  I  went  up  to  my 
chamber  in  order  here  in  quietness,  to  demand  a 
reckoning  with  myself.  But  I  could  hardly  recog- 
nise again  my  own  room;  so  changed,  so  beautified 
was  it.     For  a  while  I  knew  not  where  I  was. 

Among  some  handsome  new  furniture  which  had 
been  arranged  in  it,  shewed  itself  an  extremely  ele- 
gant mahogany  bookcase,  through  whose  bright  glass 
windows  a  number  of  books  in  ornamental  binding 
smiled  upon  me;  and  from  the  top  looked  down 
majestically  a  beautiful  Minerva's  head  of  bronze. 

As  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  escaped  from 
me,  I  heard  behind  me  a  half-snorting,  half-chirping 
sound;  and  when  I  turned  myself  round,  I  saw  my 
delighted  maid  come  forth  from  a  window  corner, 
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when  she  could  no  longer  conceal  her  sympathy  with 
my  amazement. 

"  Her  Grace  has  long  thought  about  this/'  related 
she  now  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  heart;  "  and  the 
Chamberlain  himself  has  had  the  bookcase  carried 
up,  and  then  Miss  Selma  has  been  here  all  the  morn- 
ing to  arrange  the  things  in  order." 

A  revolution  now  took  place  in  me.  Perhaps  I 
now  saw  here  the  aim  of  every  private  conversation, 
of  every  telegraphic  movement,  of  every  secret  agree- 
ment, which,  as  I  fancied,  had  been  directed  against 
my  freedom.  And  they  had  reference  merely  to 
my  well-being  and  my  pleasure !  Perhaps  it  was  the 
thought  on  this  my  astonishment,  which  had  made 
my  stepmother  to-day  in  such  high  spirits.  I  fancied 
that  I  again  felt  her  embrace,  her  breath  upon  my 
cheeks.  And  I?  how  had  I  met  her?  how  had  I 
suspected,  mistaken,  rejected  her,  and  occasioned  her 
tears! 

With  the  speed  of  lightning  I  hastened  down  to 
my  stepmother,  and  here 

I  have  a  bias  of  a  dangerous  kind.  If  my  feelings 
have  become  ice  cold,  and  then  are  suddenly  thawed 
by  a  ray  of  sunlight  or  dew-drop  of  life,  then  am  I 
usually  deluged  by  them  as  by  a  spring-flood,  and 
am  ready  to  deluge  the  whole  world  with  them. 
Nay,  there  exists  no  person  whom  in  such  moments 
I  could  not  press  to  my  heart;  and  for  those  who  are 
dear  to  me  I  have  only  one  feeling,  the  feeling  of 
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giving  them  all  that  I  have,  myself  into  the  bargain. 
Seneca  and  Cicero,  and  Schlegel  and  Hegel,  and 
the  doctrines  of  all  the  wise  men  of  the  world  on 
self-government,  and  quietness  and  moderation,  are 
in  such  moments  merely  like  oil  upon  a  waterfall. 
Certain  experiences  have,  it  is  true,  brought  me 
somewhat  to  control  this  rushing  flood;  but  in  certain 
moments  nevertheless  they  will  have  their  way,  and 
the  present  moment  was  one  of  them.  Yes,  so  deeply 
affected  was  I  by  the  goodness  of  my  stepmother, 
and  so  full  of  contrition  for  my  own  injustice,  that 
—if  she  now  had  required  that  I  should  confer  my 
hand  on  the  Chamberlain — I  should,  I  think,  have 
done  it.*  But,  thanks  be  to  my  good  stars !  she 
thought  not  of  that;  and  I  could  undisturbedly  enjoy 
all  the  amenities  of  life  which  blossomed  there,  where 
human  souls  overflowed  in  intimacy  and  love  towards 
each  other. 

I  have  silently  vowed  by  Minerva's  head,  never 
again  to  torment  with  unnecessary  suspicion  my 
stepmother  and  myself.  I  feel,  therefore,  a  ship's 
load  lighter  at  heart.  I  hear  Selma  joyfully  sing. 
God  bless  the  singing  bird!  Her  song  always  cele- 
brates the  sunny  hours  of  home.  She  resembles  in 
this  the  singing  birds  of  Sweden,  who  (Nilson  re- 
lates in  his  Fauna)  sing  the  sweetest  after  soft  sum- 
mer rain. 

*  It  may  be  customary  in  Sweden  for  uncles  to  marry  their  nieces — 
we  can  only  say,  however,  that  it  sounds  very  odd  in  English. — M.  II. 
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The  28M. 
Continued  rapture  on  my  part  over  the  bookcase, 
and  so  on.  Increasing  pleasure  and  increasing  con- 
tentment on  the  part  of  my  stepmother.  Light  on 
the  fate  of  Europe,  through  my  stepmother  and  me. 
Active  trade  with  the  Lady  Councillors  of  commerce; 
one  betroths,  one  marries,  one  strikes  people  dead ; 
in  one  word,  one  cares  for  the  success  of  the  world. 
With  all  this,  secret  vexation  in  my  soul.  I  have 
not  seen  the  Viking  for  several  days.  He  ought 
indeed,  at  least,  to  come  and  announce  his  betrothal 
to  his  friend. 

The  29th. 
To-day  a  ramble  out.  I  met  the  Viking,  who  was 
angry,  and  quarreled  because  we  were  out  exactly 
then;  and  that  I,  if  I  also  had  been  at  home,  and 
alone,  received  him  not.  I  was  rather  proud  at  this 
assertion,  and  assumed  a  rather  frosty  deportment, 
on  which  Brenner  left  me  tolerably  short  and  cold. 
Now,  now, — 

I  care  for  nobody,  nobody ; 
And  nobody  cares  for  me ! 

Thank  God !  thus  can  I  yet  sing,  and  thus  will  I 
ever  be  able  to  sing. 

I  will  have  no  vexation,  no  unnecessary  vexation. 
I  have  had  enough  of  that  in  my  life,  I  have  had  it 
from  feelings  all  too  warm.  I  will  have  these  no 
more.    And  therefore  will  I  remain  cold  and  calm, 

h  2 
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as  the  marble  statues  which  we  shall  see  by  wax- 
light  in  the  sculpture  gallery  to-night. 

Eleven  at  night. 
But  when  one  sees  between  the  cold  marble  statues 
and  the  pale  flames  of  the  waxlights  a  warmly-beam- 
ing human  eye  which  rests  with  gentle  sun-strength 
upon  us — who  can  prevent  the  heart  becoming  warm 
and  soft,  prevent  the  gallery  itself  from  being  con- 
verted into  a  temple  of  the  sun.  Thus  happened  it 
to  me,  as  in  the  Niobe  Gallery,  between  Roman 
Emperors  and  Caryatides  I  discovered— the  Viking. 
As  I  met  his  eye  I  involuntarily  extended  my  hand, 
and  felt  at  the  same  moment  his  warm,  true  hand- 
pressure.  O  we  must  still  always  continue  friends ! 
Brenner,  however,  did  not  join  us.  He  seemed  to 
have  undertaken  to  protect  two  ladies,  one  of  whom 
was  young  and  very  pretty.  "  Perhaps  she  is  his 
bride/'  thought  I.  But  I  gave  up  this  opinion  as 
again  and  again  I  saw  his  eye  between  the  marble 
statues  directed  to  me  with  an  expression  which 
quietly  did  my  heart  good.  The  meeting  of  this 
glance,  the  sentiment  of  a  deep  sympathy  with  a 
warm  and  noble  heart,  gave  to  the  ramble  through 
this  marble-hall  on  the  arm  of  the  Chamberlain  an 
extraordinary  charm.  I  felt  my  heart  beat  with  a 
full,  although  calm  life,  amid  these  senseless  statues ; 
and  the  perhaps  yet  less  feeling  crowd  of  people,  who 
in  elegant  dresses  filled  the  galleries,  were  occupied 
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rather  as  it  seemed  to  me  with  the  lighting-up,  with 
the  handsome  dresses,  with  the  Queen  and  her  Court 
(who  also  were  there),  than  with  the  masterpieces 
of  art.  But  wherefore  do  I  blame  that  ?  I  myself 
thought  more  of  the  people  than  of  the  statues.  Len- 
nartson  gave  his  arm  to  my  stepmother,  and  directed 
his  words  and  remarks  particularly  to  Selma,  who 
looked  lovely,  but  thoughtful ;  whilst  Flora,  on  her 
brother's  arm,  in  a  kind  of  feverish  endeavour  seemed 
to  wish  by  her  person  and  her  sallies  to  occupy  all 
those  around  her.  St.  Orme,  Baron  Alexander,  and 
a  couple  of  other  gentlemen  followed  her  amid  ap- 
plause and  admiration.  She  was  very  well  dressed 
and  exceedingly  lovely. 

In  the  so-called  Sergei's  room  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  three  different  models  for  the  artist's  group 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  because  we  saw  so  plainly  in  it 
the  works  of  a  mind  which  clearly  understood  itself 
and  possessed  itself  of  the  life  which  he  would  ex- 
press. In  the  first  model  the  statues  are  ill-shaped, 
coarse,  unpliant,  soul-less,  Egyptian-mummy-like ; 
they  lock  themselves  together  in  a  block-like  oneness, 
la  the  next  they  have  already  life  and  motion ;  but 
are  yet  without  harmony,  without  beauty  and  higher 
unity.  These  they  obtain  first  in  their  third  forma- 
tion, when  the  artist  has  won  the  victory,  and  the 
splendid  figures  express  the  combat  of  human  pas- 
sions, softened  by  divine  grandeur  and  beauty.  Me- 
thought  I  saw  in  these  forms  the  whole  development, 
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as  in  humanity  so  in  man,  and  glad  in  these  thoughts 
I  turned  myself  round  with  the  necessity  of  com- 
municating them  to  some  one,  who  could  or  would 
understand  me.  I  saw  now  in  my  neighbourhood 
only  Flora,  who  with  an  expression  of  impatience 
and  also  of  bitterness  listened  to  St.  Orme,  who  spoke 
to  her  in  a  low  voice.  As  my  eye  met  that  of  Flora, 
she  said,  suddenly  breaking  off,  and  in  a  joking  tone, 
t€  "What  revelation  has  Sophia  had  now  ?  Her  eye 
glows  as  if  she  had  discovered  a  new  world." 

"  Merely  a  thought/1  replied  I,  "  is  become  clear 
to  me  here/'  And,  carried  away  by  my  feelings,  I 
shewed  to  her  the  three  model-groups,  told  her  what 
they  had  led  me  to  think  upon  the  development  and 
perfecting  of  life,  on  the  patience  and  strength  of  the 
true  artist,  which  never  rests  till  it  has  approached 
its  goal,  nor  till  it  sees  that  its  work  is  good. 

St.  Orme  smiled  sarcastically  at  my  enthusiasm, 
but  Flora  listened  to  me  attentively.  Afterwards 
she  said,  "  Sergei  was  fortunate ;  he  was  not  hin- 
dered like  many  others  in  his  development,  was  not 
hindered  in  working  out  his  own  perfection  by  " — 
she  checked  herself,  and  I  continued  inquiringly 
"  by  ?" 

"  By  the  want  of  a  great  object,"  continued  Flora, 
with  a  strong  emphasis  and  with  a  bitter  expression 
of  countenance. 

But,  nevertheless,  I  saw  this  with  joy,  for  I  recog- 
nised the  thoughts  and  the  expression  which  at  times 
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flashed  forth  in  Flora,  and  made  me  conscious  of  the 
existence  of  a  higher  spirit  in  her  enigmatical  being. 
St.  Orme  yawned  aloud,  and  began  a  depreciating 
criticism  of  the  last  group,  which  was  meant  to  shew 
the  folly  of  my  admiration,  the  imperfection  of  the 
artist,  and  the  superiority  of  his  own  acuteness. 

To  me  this  criticism  betrayed  merely  St.  brine's 
want  of  a  noble  mind.  I  felt  myself  also  wounded  by 
his  scarcely  courteous  manner  towards  me;  but  I  am 
so  afraid  in  such  cases  of  letting  myself  down  by  re- 
payment in  like  coin,  or  in  permitting  myself  to  be 
mastered  by  a  little  desire  of  revenge,  that  I  listened, 
to  St.  Orme  in  silence,  without  giving  any  sign  of  the 
displeasure  which  I  felt.  Yet  I  was  glad  to  be  libe- 
rated from  it  by  the  Viking,  who  having  disposed  of 
his  ladies  (God  knows  how),  now  came  hastily  to  me 
in  order  to  call  my  attention  to  the  group  of  Oxen- 
stjerna  and  History,  and  also  to  the  remarkably  noble 
and  powerful  countenance  of  the  great  statesman.  In 
the  joyous  frank  expression  of  Brenner,  I  perceived 
a  feeling  of  fresh  sea-air  which  often  comes  over  me 
from  this  spirit  For  the  rest,  he  complained  that  he 
was  wearied,  that  he  had  no  taste  for  cold,  lifeless 
figures. 

It  was  nevertheless  determined,  that  this  evening 
the  lifeless  figures  should  reveal  to  me  many  depths 
of  the  living  ones.    * 

We  were  advancing  to  the  marble  gallery  of 
Logard  where  Odin  stands  so  commandingly,  Endy- 
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mion  slumbers  so  sweetly,  Venus  jests  with  Love, 
Apollo  plays  upon  the  lyre,  and  all  the  Muses  stand 
around  him. 

There  the  royal  secretary,  von  Krusenberg,  joined 
us,  who  bowing  ceremoniously  before  gods  and  men, 
thus  made  himself  perceived  by  us, — 

"  It  is  certain  that  here  one  can  say  that  one  is  in 
good  company.  One  feels  oneself  really  exalted  by 
it." 

"  Yes,"  interposed  Baron  Alexander,  "  here  one 
escapes  at  least  the  elbow-thrusts  of  the  people;  of 
the  common  herd  which  fills  the  streets  and  alleys." 

Such  expressions  I  cannot  bear,  and  cannot  hear 
them  in  silence.  I  replied  therefore  not  quite  cour- 
teously,— 

"  I  believe  certainly,  that  among  the  so-called 
'  people,'  one  meets  with  honester  and  better  indi- 
viduals than  among  the  heathen  divinities.  There 
is  a  deal  of  the  '  herd'  upon  high  Olympus/' 

As  a  church-weathercock  might  look  down  upon 
the  paving-stones,  so  looked  down  the  great  Alex- 
ander on  me,  and  St.  Orme  said  sarcastically, — 

"  Thus  it  may  appear  to  those  wl^o  do  not  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  and  do  not  understand 
how  to  grasp  its  works  with  an  enlightened  and  un- 
prejudiced eye.  The  Catechism  is  of  no  use  here  as 
a  scale  of  judgment.  The  beautiful  and  the  sublime 
must  be  measured  by  another  standard." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  Flora.     "  The  Grecian  ideal 
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ought  not  to  be  dragged  down  to  the  circle  of  our 
every-day  virtues." 

I  felt  that  I  crimsoned,  for  I  found  that  I  did  not 
stand  upon  quite  good  ground  against  my  adversary. 
I  looked  at  Selma  and  she  looked  at  Lennartson,  and 
his  calm  glance  rested  upon  me  with  an  expression 
which  animated  and  strengthened  me.  And  I  was 
intending  to  reply  in  order  to  make  my  meaning 
more  clear,  when  St.  Orme  continued, — 

"  I,  for  my  part,  know  not  what  more  deserves  our 
homage  than  the  divine  gifts  of  Beauty,  Genius, 
Strength  !  I  know  really  nothing  which  can  make 
themselves  of  value  near  them.  The  small,  nameless, 
modest  beings  that  swarm  on  the  earth  cannot  do  it. 
No!  therefore  I  beg  to  hold  with  the  gods,  or  more 
particularly  with  the  goddesses.  With  them  one  is 
always  at  home  in  a  temple  of  beauty." 

"  Cultivation  of  genius ! "  said  Lennartson,  smiling, 
"  and  many  think  that  this  is  very  sublime  and  genteel. 
But  more  sublime  and  more  genteel  is  the  cultivation 
which  looks  indifferently  away  from  accidental,  showy 
gifts,  and  inquires  after  merely  the  essential  in  man, 
the  goodness  and  the  earnestness  of  the  will ;  which 
beholds  in  each  man  an  elect  genius,  an  heir  of  an- 
other divine  home,  a  living  thought  of  God,  which 
ennobles  him  for  the  citizenship  of  an  eternal  king- 
dom, and  conducts  him  there.  One  may  do  justice  to 
the  heathen  point  of  view,  yet  with  all  propriety 
find  its  inferiority  to  the  very  highest,  that  is,  to 
Wtristianity" 
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This  was  evidently  said  to  extricate  me  out  of  my 
dilemma,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  heathen  divi- 
nities suddenly  grew  pale,  or  evaporated  into  ghost- 
like figures,  and  the  great  Alexander  shrivelled  up 
into  a  dwarf;  von  Krusenberg  crept  behind  Odin, 
whilst  Selma  and  I  looked  up  with  delight  to  Len- 
nartson.  St.  Orme  and  Baron  Alexander  consoled 
themselves  by  communicating  to  each  other  their 
paltry  thoughts  on  people  who  could  make  so  much 
ado  about  an  insignificant  occurrence  among  insig- 
nificant beings,  and  would  ascribe  a  world-historical 
signification  to  an  event  which  had  happened  here 
two  thousand  years  ago,     '  How  foolish! ' 

I  listened  to  the  two  gentlemen,  and  wondered 
that  great  learning  could  be  so  completely  united  to 
great  poverty  of  mind. 

The  truth  is,  that  I  have  found  among  simple 
youths  and  maidens,  more  deep  feeling  for  the  deep  in 
life,  than  among  a  certain  kind  of  the  learned. 

Some  time  after  this,  we  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
gallery,  before  a  marble  group,  Cupid  and  Psyche. 
One  sees  Cupid  about  to  leave  Psyche  in  anger,  who 
kneels  and  prays  for  forgiveness. 

"  How  could  one,  like  Cupid  here,  be  so  immove- 
able to  a  beautiful  supplicator  like  Psyche?"  we  heard 
von  Krusenberg  say. 

"Yes,"  said  Flora,  whilst  her  eye  sought  that  of 
Lennartson,  "is  it  possible  to  repulse  her,  who  loves 
so,  and  prays  so,  even  if— if— she  be  culpable?" 
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"He  must  be  a  downright  barbarian!"  exclaimed 
von  Krusenberg. 

"I  think,"  said  Lennartson  rather  coldly,  "that    . 
there  are  actions,  which  one  cannot,  and  ought  not 
forgive." 

"Not  even  to  a  beloved  one,"  whispered  Flora,  j 

with  a  voice  almost  imperceptibly  tremulous,  "not  j 

even  a  bride — a  wife  ?"  ! 

"Least  of  all  her/9  said  Lennartson  mildly,  but 
with  emphasis;  and  with  a  serious,  penetrating  look 
on  Flora. 

Shortly  afterwards  some  one  seized  my  arm  hastily 
and  whispered,  "Come  with  me!  I  am  ill! " 

It  was  Flora;  she  was  pale  as  death.  But  the  very 
moment  when  I  was  about  to  go  with  her  (Felix  was 
with  Selma,  and  did  not  see  us),  in  the  same  moment 
Lennartson  stood  by  her  side,  and  led  her  out  of  the 
crowd. 

"A  little  fresh  air!  I  faint!"  stammered  Flora. 
Lennartson  opened  the  doors  towards  the  Logards 
terrace,  and  we  soon  saw  the  starry  heavens  above 
our  heads,  and  the  wind  of  the  winter-night  blew 
cold  on  our  cheeks. 

Lennartson  ordered  one  of  the  velvet- covered 
benches  to  be  brought  out  for  Flora,  gave  her  a  glass 
of  water  to  drink,  and  shewed  her  the  tenderest  care# 
I  removed  a  few  steps.  The  scene  and  the  time  were 
solemn.  We  stood  as  it  were  in  the  heart  of  the 
casde,  whose  high  and  gloomy  walls  surrounded  us 
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on  three  sides;  the  fourth  opened  to  us  the  beautiful 
prospect  over  the  harbour,  with  its  wreath  of  moun- 
tains and  inhabited  islands,  wholly  concealed  in  the 
nocturnal  twilight,  lit  only  by  the  stars  of  heaven 
and  the  flickering  lights  of  earth.  The  lights  of  the 
gallery  threw  broad  stripes  of  light  between  the 
clipped  trees  upon  the  high  terrace  where  we  stood, 
and  which  were  broken  by  the  shadows  of  the  tree- 
stems.  I  saw  all  this,  whilst  my  ear  involuntarily 
caught  the  words  which  were  exchanged  between 
two  human  beings,  who  seemed  in  this  moment  to 
approach  the  crisis  of  their  strange  connexion,  the 
separating  point  in  their  lives. 

I  heard  Lennartson  ask  something  with  a  soft, 
almost  loving  voice,  and  Flora  replied, — 

"Better — better  now!  O  Lennartson,  because  thou 
now  lookest  bright  and  gentle,  like  the  heavens  above 
us,  and  not  like  the  cold  marble  images  within." 

Lennartson  was  silent.  Flora  continued,  with 
greater  emotion,  "Lennartson  thou  art  really  as  stern, 
as  severe  as  he,  as  immovable  as  thy  words  sound  now. 
Ah,  my  God!  tell  me,  how  am  I  to  understand  thee?" 

"Flora,"  said  Lennartson,  also  deeply  affected, 
"I  it  is  who  might  have  asked  thee  this  question  for 
some  time;  I  it  is  who  wish  to  understand  thee.  If 
thou  lovest  me — " 

"More  than  every  thing — more  than  my  life," 
interrupted  Flora  vehemently. 

"Good  then!"  continued  Lennartson,  taking  both 
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her  hands  into  his,  and  bending  himself  oyer  them, 
"if  it  be  so,  then — be  open,  be  candid  towards  me. 
Explain  to  me — " 

"Ah!  all,  all,  whatever  thou  wilt,  Lennartson.  But 
at  a  more  suitable  time.     Here  it  is— so  cold." 

"Cold!"  exclaimed  Lennartson,  "that  is  only  an 
excuse.  Be  at  least,  for  this  once,  candid,  Flora. 
Thy  hands  burn.     Thou  feelest  now  no  cold." 

"No!  my  heart  is  warm,  warm  for  thee,  Thorsten. 
And  therefore  have  patience  with  me.  I  love  thee 
so  strongly,  so  childishly; — yes,  I  am  therefore  afraid 
of  thee,  Lennartson;  afraid  of  seeing  thee  grave  and 
stern.  Oh,  if  I  only  knew  that  thou  rightly  lovedest 
me,  then  I  should  not  long  be  incomprehensible  to 
thee!  Oh  say,  canst  thou  not  love  me  so,  at  least,  not 
for  my  love's  sake?" 

Methought  that  loving  tone  of  Flora's  was  answered. 
I  saw  Lennartson  bend  himself  lower  before  her, 
heard — the  doors  of  the  gallery  again  open,  and  saw 
my  stepmother,  together  with  her  party,  come  out, 
seeking  uneasily  for  us. 

On  the  arm  of  Lennartson,  Flora  again  entered  the 
illuminated  gallery. 

Had  Flora  now  obtained  a  certainty  from  the  heart 
of  Lennartson,  which  she  had  not  before;  had  words 
been  spoken  which  my  ear  had  not  perceived,  but 
which  had  loosened  the  horrible  bond  by  which  Flora 
had  been  held  captive?  This  is  certain,  that  a  bright 
joy  seemed  to  have  elevated  her  whole  being.   Never 
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was  she  more  captivating,  nor  had  Lennartson  been 
more  captivated  by  her  charms.  Selma  looked  gently 
but  pale  on  them  both,  whilst  St.  Orme  regarded 
either  with  a  subtly- searching  glance.  This  glance 
made  me  suspect  that  Flora's  romance  is  still  yet  far 
from  its  termination,  and  that  a  new  revolution  may 
soon  take  place. 

The  1st  of  February. 

The  revolution  in  Flora  has  taken  place,  and  all 
is  as  dark  as  ever. 

This  forenoon  I  heard  outside  before  my  chamber 
various  strange  sounds,  as  of  persons  violently  quar- 
reling. I  went  out  to  see  what  it  might  be;  the  little 
passage  between  Flora's  room  and  mine  was  empty, 
but  the  door  of  Flora's  outer  room  was  half  open, 
and  through  this  I  saw,  to  my  astonishment,  Flora 
endeavouring  to  release  her  hands  from  St.  Orme, 
who  held  them  forcibly.  Both  looked  up  to  the 
window  by  which  they  stood. 

"  Ah !  let  me  go  1 "  besought  Flora,  warmly.  "  Let 
me  liberate  it!  It  will  be  soon  too  late  I  See,  the 
ugly  spider  has  caught  it  already ! " 

"  Why  must  it  fiy  into  the  web?"  said  St.  Orme, 
with  his  cold  scorn.  €t  Let  it  be.  It  will  be  inte- 
resting to  see  if  it  can  liberate  itself,  whether  it  can 
escape.     If  not,  then, — lamezfaire  la  fataliti." 

"  Ah!  it  is  already  his  prey!  The  poor  wretch! 
Adrian,  let  me  go ! "  (She  stamped  with  her  foot). 
"  You  are  a  cruel,  horrible  man ! " 
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"Because  I  will  not  mourn  about  a  fly?  The  little 
fool,  she  has  created  her  fate  herself,  and  who  knows 
whether  after  all  she  is  so  very  unfortunate?  And 
the  spider!  Who  knows  whether  he  be  so  cruel? 
He  merely  embraces  the  little  fly." 

At  this  moment  a  pair  of  fire-tongs  was  suddenly 
raised,  which  tore  the  spider's  web,  and  separated 
the  spider  and  the  fly.  This  catastrophe  was  occa- 
sioned by  me;  I  had,  armed  with  the  first  best 
weapon  which  chance  offered  me,  approached  the 
combatants.  At  sight  of  me  St.  Orme  released  Flora 
and  exclaimed, — 

"  See,  there  comes  truly,  as  if  from  heaven,  a 
saving  angel!  Pity  is  it  only,  that  the  noble  deed 
comes  too  late." 

And  it  was  too  late.  The  fly  fell  dead  upon  the 
window  frame. 

"  But,"  continued  St.  Orme,  "  Sophia  can  very 
well  write  an  elegy  or  moral  observations,  and  thus 

it  may  be  always  a  means  of  edification,  and " 

Flora  sprang  with  her  hands  before  her  face  sud- 
denly into  the  inner  room.  I  followed  her,  and 
St.  Orme  went  away,  whistling  an  opera  air  upon 
the  steps. 

Flora  gave  herself  up  to  such  an  outbreak  of 
violence  as  I  had  never  seen  before.  She  tore  her 
hair,  cried,  and  threw  herself  with  convulsive  sighs 
and  tears  on  the  floor.  I  stood  amazed  and  silent, 
and  looked  at  her.    Where  now  was  the  beautiful 
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Flora?  It  was  a  fury  that  I  saw  before  me.  I  offered 
her  a  glass  of  water;  «he  emptied  it  hastily,  and  then 
became  by  degrees  somewhat  calmer. 

"  Dearest  Flora,"  said  I  at  length,  "  why  this? 
How  can  the  fate  of  a  fly  thus " 

"  Fly?"  exclaimed  Flora;  "do  you  think  that  I 
trouble  myself  about  this?  No,  I  mourn  over  my- 
self.    I,  Sophia,  I  am  this  unfortunate  fly.     I  shall 

be  a  prey  of  this and  he  knows  it,  the  horrible 

wretch,  he  enjoys  it;  he  amuses  himself  in  seeing 
this  image  of  my  fate,  of  my  anguish — the  cruel  one, 
the  detestible  one,  who " 

"  But  how?  but  why?"  asked  I,  interrupting  the 
tempest  of  names  which  Flora  gave  to  St.  Orme. 

"  Inquire  not!"  replied  she  impatiently.  "I  can- 
not say,  and  it  would  serve  to  no  purpose.  Ah! 
why  are  there  not  in  our  country  those  protecting 
institutions  which  Catholic  countries  are  possessed 
of,  where  a  person  can  escape  from  the  world,  from 
himself,  and  from  others;  nay,  can  be  saved  even 
from  humiliation, — where  even  the  fallen  woman, 
sustained  by  the  Cross,  can  erect  herself,  and  under 
the  protection  of  heaven,  can  stand  there  purified 
and  ennobled  before  the  eyes  of  the  world ! " 

And  Flora  was  again  beautiful,  as  she  raised  her- 
self up  and  turned  her  glistening  tearful  eyes  towards 
heaven.  But  this  exaltation  lasted  but  for  a  moment. 
Then  continued  she  with  renewed  bitterness, — 

"  And  if  he  pursue  me  I  will  become  Catholic; 
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nay,  I  will  become  a  Turk  or  a  Fantee  woman.  I 
would  adore  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  Mahomet,  or  the 
Great  Mogul,  or  the  devil  himself,  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  if  it  would  only  free  me  from  this  man/' 

«  Your  call  for  a  convent-life,"  said  I  smiling, 
"  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  of  the  right  kind. 
But  Flora,  I  imagined  that  you  had  given  yourself 
up  to  a  good  and  strong  spirit,  that  you  belonged  to 
Thorsten  Lennartson." 

"  Belonged?  yes,  with  my  whole  soul,  with  my 
whole  heart,  but " 

"  Why  do  you  not  turn  yourself  to  him  with  open 
heart,  with  full  confession  ?     He  would  free  you." 

H  So  you  talk!     Ah,  you  know  not Yes,  if  he 

loved  me  as  I  love  him  !  But, — ah,  if  I  knew,  if  I 
rightly  knew  !  Why  are  there  no  longer  oracles,  no 
sibyls,  no  witches  or  prophetesses,  in  the  world,  to 
whom  one  might  go  in  one's  need,  and  from  whom 
one  could  demand  counsel,  a  hint,  a  glance  into  the 
future  ?  But  all  that  which  is  pleasant  is  dead  now. 
How  unbearable  and  flat  and  insipid  is  the  world 
now,  with  its  regularity,  with  its  rationality.  It  dis- 
gusts me.  I  am  disgusted  with  myself.  Every  thing 
is  nauseous  and  unbearable  to  me.  Do  not  stand 
and  look  at  me  Sophia !  Leave  me !  I  will  not  be 
a  spectacle  for  you.  I  know  that  you  hate  me,  but 
now  I  am  indeed  unfortunate  enough.  Let  me,  at 
least,  be  alone !" 

"  No !  not  now.     Let  me  rule  over  you  a  little 
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while,  Flora !  You  will  then  better  understand  my 
hatred.  I  am  just  going  out.  Attend  me,  and  let 
me  conduct  you.  The  snow  without  will  fall  cool- 
ingly  upon  your  hot  brow." 

I  approached  her,  and  began  to  arrange  her  hair. 

"  Do  with  me  what  you  will !"  said  she,  and  re- 
mained passive.  I  helped  her  to  put  on  her  winter 
dress,  and  silently  we  went  together  out  into  the 
free  air. 

It  snowed  and  blew.  We  went  towards  the  lowest 
quay  down  to  the  river,  on  the  way  to  the  North 
Bridge.     Flora  looked  at  the  foaming  waves. 

"  How  it  foams  !  how  it  struggles  !"  said  she, 
a  see,  see  how  the  sea-waves  now  endeavour  to  heave 
themselves,  and  now  are  subjected  from  the  other 
side,  and  are  obliged  to  sink  in  their  exasperation, 
because  the  Malar-stream  proudly  rushes  over  them. 
The  poor  waves !  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
they  feel  what  it  is  so  exactly  to  sink  beneath  oneself, 
to  wrestle  and  to  struggle,  without  hope  of  ever 
conquering." 

"  In  a  few  days"  said  I,  "  the  Malar  water  will 
perhaps  have  lost  its  power,  and  the  combating 
streams  will  have  come  into  equipoise." 

" Sometimes,"  said  Flora,  "it  also  happens  that 
the  angry  waves  obtain  the  upper  hand,  and  rush 
over  the  others,  and  exasperate  them.  There  is 
a  retaliation." 

We  were   again  silent.     I  led   Flora  over  the 
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bridge  and  through  the  streets  into  the  city.  There 
are  the  oldest  memories  of  Stockholm ;  here  is  the 
heart  of  the  Stockholm  city,  which  also  has  the  form 
of  a  heart;  here  flowed  the  blood  of  the  nobles  of 
Sweden  in  streams  from  the  hand  of  Christiern;  here 
the  streets  are  narrow,  the  lanes  dark;  but  here 
also  is  the  Castle  of  Stockholm ;  and  here  lift  them- 
selves even  now,  a  mass  of  houses,  which  shew  by 
their  inscriptions  cut  in  stone,  the  strong  fear  of 
God  which  built  up  in  ancient  times  the  realm  of 
Sweden. 

We  went  into  a  dark  doorway,  ornamented  with 
statuary  work,  of  one  of  their  houses,  which  had 
stood  for  centuries,  and  over  the  doorway  of  which 
was  inscribed  a  verse  from  the  Psalms  of  David  in 
old  Swedish* 

Flora  was  undecided:  "  Whither  do  you  conduct 
me?"  asked  she  hesitating. 
"  To  a  witch,"  replied  I. 

"  Are  there  yet  witches  in  Sweden  V  said  Flora, 
following  me.  "  But,"  continued  she  somewhat 
disparagingly,  "  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  witches 
of  our  day,  with  their  card  and  coffee-cup  wisdom." 
After  we  had  mounted  several  steps,  I  opened  a 
door,  and  we  entered  a  room  where  a  young  girl  sate 
and  sewed.  I  prayed  Flora  to  wait  for  me  here, 
and  went  into  another  chamber,  the  door  of  which 
was  shut. 

VOLu  I-  1 
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After  some  time  I  returned  to  Flora,  and  led  her 
in  with  me. 

I  saw  an  expression  of  astonishment  and  curiosity 
depict  itself  in  her  countenance!  as  her  eyes  riveted 
themselves  upon  the  figure  which,  clad  in  a  flow- 
ing black  silk  robe,  sate  in  a  large  chair  by  the 
only  window  of  the  room,  the  lower  part  of  which 
was  shaded  by  a  green  curtain.  The  daylight 
streamed  from  the  upper  half  of  the  window  brightly 
down  upon  a  countenance  which  was  less  consumed 
by  age  than  by  suffering,  and  whose  strong  and  not 
handsome  features  stifled  the  idea  that  it  had  ever 
possessed  charms,  or  that  looks  of  love  could  ever 
have  rested  upon  it.  Yet  this  countenance  was  not 
without  sun.  It  had  a  pair  of  eyes  whose  glance 
was  not  common.  It  was  restless,  and  as  it  were 
vacillating  towards  indifferent  things  and  objects. 
But  if  it  were  animated  by  a  feeling  or  by  a  thought 
—and  that  often  was  the  case — then  it  had  beams 
that  could  warm,  strength  which  could  penetrate; 
for  there  lay  in  it  great  and  deep  earnestness.  The 
hair,  still  beautiful,  and  of  a  dark  brown,  was  drawn 
off  the  large  brow.  A  plain  snow-white  lace-cap 
surrounded  the  pale,  grave  countenance.  The  un- 
known held  the  left  hand  of  an  almost  transparent 
delicacy,  against  her  breast,  in  the  other  she  had  a 
pencil,  with  which  she  appeared  to  have  been  making 
observations  in  the  margin  of  a  large  Bible. 

The  furniture  of  the  room  was  so  simple  that  it 
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might  have  belonged  to  poverty,  but  all  bore  the 
stamp  of  neatness  and  comfort,  which  does  not  unite 
itself  with  poverty.  A  vase  of  fresh  flowers  stood 
upon  the  table,  upon  which  lay  books  and  manu- 
scripts. Every  thing  in  the  room  was  simple  and 
ordinary;  the  large  wonderful  eyes  alone  which 
beamed  there,  awoke  a  feeling  that  this  was  the 
dwelling  of  a  powerful  life. 

Flora  seemed  to  receive  an  impression  of  this,  as 
we  neared  the  unknown,  who  greeted  us  with  great 
friendliness,  as  she  said,  excusing  herself,  "  permit 
me  that  I  remain  seated !" 

She  invited  us  with  the  hand  to  seat  ourselves 
upon  the  two  cane  chairs  which  stood  near  the  table, 
and  gave  to  us  smiling  a  sprig  of  geranium  from  the 
flower-vase  on  the  table. 

Her  earnest  eyes  riveted  themselves  upon  Flora, 
who  cast  down  hers,  and  appeared  to  struggle  for  the 
power  to  raise  them  again.  I  withdrew  presently 
from  that  part  of  the  room,  and  left  the  two  together. 

I  heard  the  unknown  say  with  a  gentle,  grave 
voice ;  "  So  young,  so  beautiful,  and  yet  —  not 
happy !" 

Flora  was  silent  a  moment,  and  seemed  to  struggle 
with  herself.     At  length  she  said : 

"  No !  not  happy,  but — who  can  tell  me  how  I 
may  become  so?  Knew  I  any  one  who  could  tell 
me  that,  I  would  go  to  him  through  deserts  and 
midnight;  but  oracles  have  vanished  from  the  world." 
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"  Not  vanished,  but  only  changed  their  abode," 
said  the  unknown,  calmly. 

"  Changed  their  abode  ?     To  where  ?  " 

"  From  the  ancient  temples,  from  the  deserts,  have 
they  removed  into  the  most  holy  sanctuary  of  life, 
into  the  human  soul." 

"  And  thither/'  continued  Flora,  sarcastically,  "  it 
is  indeed  more  difficult  to  come  than  to  Delphi  and 
Dodona.  And  what  would  now  this  new-fashioned 
oracle  reply  to  my  question  ?  How  shall  I  become 
happy  V 

"  Follow  the  inward  voice  !" 

"  A  true  oracular  answer,  that  is  to  say,  an  answer 
that  says  nothing  at  all.  I  at  least  know  nothing  of 
one  inward  voice,  but  of  ten,  at  least,  which  one  after 
the  other  speak  in  me." 

"  One  must  not  believe  all  voices,  one  must  ques- 
tion and  deeply  listen  till  one  hears  the  right  voice." 

"  There  are  in  the  soul,"  said  the  unknown,  in  a 
friendly,  smiling,  insinuating  manner,  "  quiet  groves, 
silent  grottoes,  and  temples  —  thither  must  we  go. 

i 

There  speaks  our  genius/'  The  unknown  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  pictures  which  she  called  forth. 

It  seemed  to  me,  as  if  a  certain  coolness  had  over- 
flowed Flora's  passionate  soul  at  these  words.  With 
a  sigh  and  a  tearful  eye  she  said, — 

"  Oh !  he  who  flees  to  this  still  region  and  there 
finds  rest,  must  yet  flee  from  the  world  and  from 
himself!" 
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*  He  should  not  flee,  he  should  only  collect  him- 
self, collect  himself  in  stillness,  but  for  a  great  object 
in  life." 

Flora's  thoughts  before  the  sculpture  of  Sergei 
seemed  to  return  to  her ;  her  look  was  animated. 

"  Ah !"  said  she,  "  I  have  sometimes  imagined  and 
thought,  but  —  it  is  now  too  late.  The  unrooted 
flower  can  no  longer  keep  itself  firm,  it  must  be 
driven  by  wave  and  wind." 

"  It  is  never  too  late/'  said  the  unknown,  emphati- 
cally. "  But  it  may  often  be  difficult  enough.  Ah ! 
I  know  it  well,  this  flower  without  a  root,  this  want 
of  foundation  and  soil,  which  is  commonly  the  fruit 
of  a  false  education.  No  way  is  more  difficult  than 
the  way  to  collect  oneself  out  of  dissipation  and  to 
become  oneself,  but  still  it  may  be  found,  and  we 
may  walk  in  it." 

At  this  moment  a  sunbeam  broke  through  the 
window,  and  streamed  softly  trembling  through  the 
flowers  of  the  vase  upon  the  pages  of  the  holy  book. 
The  eye  of  the  unknown  followed  the  path  of  light 
and  shone  with  great  delight  as  she  spoke  in  broken 
sentences — 

"  No!  it  is  never  too  late  to  tread  the  bright  paths 
which  unite  heaven  and  the  earth  and  mankind  to 
each  other  in  noble  endeavours.  They  open  them- 
selves in  our  days  richer  than  ever,  and  in  all  direc- 
tions— in  all  spheres  of  life— and  the  eyes  of  men 
become  more  and  more  opened,  and  love  refuses  not 
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his  guiding  hand!  Courage  only  and  a  resolute  will, 
and  the  apparently  unrooted  plant  will  take  root 
firmly,  and  will  bloom  forth  beautifully  in  the  light 
of  the  Eternal!" 

Flora  followed  not.  As  the  spirit  of  the  unknown 
thus  raised  itself  towards  the  light,  Flora's  spirit 
seemed  to  sink  and  to  look  down  into  the  darker 
depth. 

"  And  after  all,"  said  she,  gloomily,  "  everything 
is  yet  vanity.  Every  human  life  has  its  snake,  against 
which  no  power  can  combat.  Sooner  or  later  a  time 
comes  to  every  one  in  which  all  pleasure  is  at  an  end, 
in  which  one  is  subjected  to  pain,  to  old  age,  to  death! 
Is  there  no  power,  no  bliss,  which  this  can  with- 
stand?" 

€t  Yes !  let  a  dying  one  assure  you  of  this.  See 
you !  I  go  now  with  rapid  speed  towards  my  change, 
and  great  are  my  sufferings;  yet  I  am  so  happy  that 
day  and  night  I  must  sing  praises.  Many  a  charming 
draught  has  life  extended  to  me;  much  that  was 
bitter  has  been  changed  into  sweet,  but  yet  the  best 
wine  has  been  preserved  for  me  till  the  last." 

"  The  lots  here  in  the  world  are  thrown  differently 
for  mankind,"  said  Flora,  not  without  bitterness; 
"  some  seem  made  for  misfortune,  others  again  have, 
like  you,  sunshine  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  And 
for  these  it  must  be  easy  to  be  good." 

"  You  would  perhaps  think  differently,  if  you  knew 
me  rightly,"  said  the  unknown  softly ;  *'  and  a  glance 
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into  my  breast  would  allow  you  to  judge  whether  I 
have  always  had  a  sun-brightened  life,  as  you  imagine 
—and  yet  you  would  only  see  an  image  of  affliction 
which  no  human  eye  has  seen,  and  which  I,  myself, 
have  almost  forgotten.  The  bitter  wares  have  long 
ceased  to  roar,  but  they  have  left  traces  behind  them.'9 
She  opened  the  black  dress,  removed  a  white  cloth, 

and  shewed  us a  horrible   sight!     The  bloody 

picture  was  soon  concealed  again. 

"Pardon  me!"  said  the  unknown  to  Flora,  who 
with  a  cry  of  horror  had  covered  her  eyes, te  and  now 
fear  not!  I  feel  that  suffering  comes.  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  keep  back  all  complaint.  But  be  not  terrified, 
it  will  soon  be  over/' 

At  that  moment  she  seized  convulsively  a  roll  of 
papers,  the  whole  body  trembled,  and  the  hue  of 
death  overspread  her  face,  which  with  a  dull  cry  of 
pain  sunk  upon  her  breast.  This  continued  probably 
for  ten  minutes,  then  the  hyaena  of  pain  seemed  to 
release  the  sufferer  from  his  claws,  but  she  evidently 
had  not  fully  recovered  her  mind,  and  her  soul  seemed 
to  wander  in  far  regions,  whilst  her  lips  spoke  broken 
words,  like  to  those  which  Asaria  sung  in  the  fiery 
furnace. 

By  degrees  the  exalted  expression  passed  from  her 
countenance.  A  slumber,  as  it  were,  came  over  it. 
Then  the  unknown  opened  her  eyes ;  they  were  clear 
and  fall  of  consciousness.  She  took  up  a  little  mirror 
which  lay  on  the  table  and  contemplated  herself  in  it. 
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"  It  is  over  1"  said  she,  as  if  to  herself,  and  smiled 
with  a  thankful  look  towards  heaven.  Now  for  the 
first  time  she  seemed  to  remember  that  she  was  not 
alone. 

"  It  is  now  over,"  as  she  turned  her  again-enfeebled 
glance  to  Flora  and  me,  ts  forgive  me !  Yet  I  know 
certainly  that  you  do  so.  Compassionate  me  not !  I 
am  happy,  unspeakably  happy!" 

I  arose  in  order  to  end  our  visit. 

"  Permit  me  to  come  again,"  prayed  Flora  with 
tearful  eyes,  as  she  took  her  leave. 

€€  Willingly,"  replied  the  unknown,  directed  to 
us  a  dimmed  but  friendly  look,  and  extended  to  us 
her  hand  affectionately. 

We  went. 

u  Who  is  she?"  asked  Flora  on  the  steps. 

"  She  will  be  unknown,"  replied  I,  and  we  were 
both  silent  till  we  reached  home. 

As  I  went  down  to  dinner  I  heard  my  young  sister 
(who  knew  nothing  of  the  forenoon's  revolution  in 
Flora)  thus  giving  orders  in  the  drawing-room: 

"  Trala,  la,  la!  Jacob,  do  not  forget,  immediately 
after  dinner,  to  go  to  the  old  coachman  with  this 
cake  and  bottle  of  wine.  And  in  coming  back  do  not 
forget  to  bring  the  rennets  with  you,  of  which  my 
mother  is  so  fond.  And  you,  Ulia,  remember  at  last 
that  you  have  Miss  Flora's  dress  ready  this  evening. 
You  must  be  prodigiously  industrious.  La,  Mali,  la, 
la,  la!   And  to-morrow  you  shall  make  yourselves 
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merry.  Then  I  shall  let  you  go  to  the  opera  to  see 
the  '  May-day.'  There  you  shall  be  merry  to  some 
purpose.  Jacob  shall  be  Ulla's  and  Karin's  protector. 
Tralalili,  lalali,  la,  la,  la. 

Thus  went  on  for  a  while  the  harmonious  com- 
mands, and  gave  me  again  a  little  proof  that  it  is  the 
endeavour  of  my  Selma  in  the  world  to  make  every 
one  around  her  happy.  But  endeavour  is  not  the 
right  word.  When  goodness  approaches  its  consum- 
mation it  has  an  inward  harmony,  an  ennobled  nature, 
whose  movements  are  as  involuntarily  beautiful  as 
the  movements  of  Taglioni  in  the  Sylphide.  She 
makes  the  most  difficult  thing  easy,  and  gives  a  charm 
to  the  meanest  exterior  of  life. 

Flora,  during  dinner,  was  thoughtful  and  gloomy. 
In  the  afternoon  Lennartson  came,  and  had  a  long 
conversation  with  her.  He  seemed  earnestly  and 
fervently  to  beseech  something  from  her.  She  wept* 
At  length  I  heard  her  say  with  vehemence, — 

"  Not  now,  not  now,  Lennartson.  Have  patience 
with  me  still,  for  a  little  time,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  'r 
and  then  you  will  see  that  you  are  the  only  one  in 
the  world  whom  I  love." 

Lennartson  now  arose  with  a  strong  expression  of 
discontent.  He  appeared  impatient,  and  came  into 
the  other  ante-room,  in  which  Selma  and  I  sate.  The 
sun  shone  through  the  crystal  of  the  chandelier,  and 
hundreds  of  little  prismatic  flames  trembled  on  the 
walls,  and  on  the  pictures  with  which  these  were 

i2 
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covered.  Selma  remarked  the  beauty  of  the  colours, 
and  the  impression  which  their  beauty  made  upon 
the  mind. 

"Yes!"  said  Lennaxtson  aloud,  as  he  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  her,  "  light,  purity  is  beautiful!  as  in  colour 
so  also  in  the  human  mind.  I  cannot  comprehend 
how  people  love  darkness,  how  people  can  be  willing 
to  linger  in  it;  they  must,  in  that  case,  hare  some- 
thing to  conceal,  or suspiciously  dread  the  light." 

Flora  had  approached,  but  remained  standing  at 
the  door,  on  whose  frame  she  leaned,  whilst  she  held 
her  hand  pressed  upon  her  breast,  and  riveted  a  glance 
of  bitter  pain  on  the  speaker. 

Selma  saw  this,  and  tears  came  into  her  lovely  eyes. 
She  said  to  Lennartson  with  animation  and  almost 
reproach — 

"  Clouds  often  conceal  the  sun  from  us,  and  yet  it 
is  still  bright.  If  we  could  only  raise  ourselves  above 
the  clouds  we  should  see  it." 

Lennartson  looked  at  Selma  with  an  inquiring 
glance,  which  by  degrees  melted  away  in  mildness. 

"  Yes,  you  are  right,"  said  he  slowly;  "  there  may 
be  faults  in  those  who  complain." 

He  went  again  to  Flora,  siezed  her  hand,  bowed 
himself  over  it,  and  said  some  words  to  her  which  I 
did  not  hear,  but  whose  effect  I  remarked  in  Flora's 
grateful  look.     Lennartson  soon  after  this  left  us. 
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The  2d  of  February. 
Flora  is  calmer,  and  all  quiet  in  the  house.     I 
begin  to  be  satisfied  with  the  polemical  connexion 
between  me  and  my  stepmother.    But  shall  we  ever 
attain  to  the  ideal  of  a  noble  contention,  which  the 
German  professors,  Feuerbach  and  Grollmann,  have 
shewed  to  the  world?    These  two  remarkable  men 
were  the  warmest  friends,  and,  in  the  early  part  of 
their  lives,  were  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.    After- 
wards they  separated  in  their  scientific  views,  but 
without  thereby  allowing  their  personal  esteem  and 
friendship  to  be  disturbed.     They  invariably  dedi- 
cated to  each  other  their  works,  in  which  they  invari- 
ably sought  the  one  to  convert  the  other.    Thus  they 
argued  in  love,  and  by  the  production  of  excellent 
works,  to  the  end  of  their  lives.     Over  such  conten- 
tions must  angels  indeed  rejoice. 

Sth  February. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  Viking  begins  to  be 
somewhat  stormy.  But  I  console  myself  with  the 
thought  that  c  the  storm  belongs  to  God's  weather/* 
and  may  be  governed  by  His  spirit. 

We  were  invited  yesterday  to  a  breakfast  at  the 
Chamberlain's.  Without  flattering  myself,  and  with- 
out great  self-love,  I  could  very  well  understand  the 
correctness  of  my  stepmother's  diplomatic  hint, 
namely,  that  the  breakfast  was  given  on  my  account. 

•  Geijer. 
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The  host  did  me  les  honneurs  of  his  handsome  house; 
his  splendid  furniture,  his  Athenienne,  with  a  thou- 
sand little  sumptuousnesses;  his  many  arrangements, 
for  convenience,  and  for  the  pleasant  enjoyment  of  life; 
nay,  I  must  even  see  his  own  expensive  toilet.    Whilst 
I  thus  wandered  with  him  through  his  rooms,  I  in 
vain  sought  for  a  picture  of  actual  value,  or  an  object 
of  higher  interest;  I  found  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
I  could  not  say  much  about  the  rest  of  the  ornaments. 
Wilhelm  Brenner's  eye  was  often  watchfully  di- 
rected upon  me,  whilst  I  was  receiving  so  much  of 
the  host's  attention.     He  on  the  contrary  was  taken 
up   with   a  very  pretty  Mrs.  Z.  —  the   same  with 
whom  I  had  seen  him  at  the  gallery— a  widow,  and 
rich.     '  Z./  says  a  writing  copy,  '  is  in  the  Swedish 
language  a  superfluous  letter;'  and  so  methought  was 
Mrs.  Z.  at  this  breakfast.     By  the  abstracted  looks  of 
the  Viking,  I  might  have  presumed  that  he  thought 
so  too;  but  for  all  that  he  remained  near  her,  and 
amused  himself  by  observing  me  from  a  distance. 
This  rather  vexed  me;  and  thus  for  that  reason  I 
entertained  myself  more  than  common  with  the  wit 
of  my  courteous  uncle,  said  merry  things   myself, 
and  contributed  in  my  own  way  to  entertain  the 
company,  for  which  I  received  much  applause,  espe- 
cially from   my  stepmother.     Towards  two  o'clock 
people  separated,  and  went  home.     As  the  weather 
was  fine  we  walked.    I  saw  Mrs.  Z.  go  away  on  the 
arm  of  the  Viking.     The  Chamberlain  accompanied 
usi  together  with  other  gentlemen. 
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Scarcely  were  we  come  to  the  Castle  Hill,  when 
the  Viking,  under  full  sails  from  the  side  of  the 
Bridge  of  Boats,  joined  himself  to  us.  He  was  quite 
warm,  and  wiped  his  forehead.  I  had  the  Chamber- 
lain on  my  left;  Brenner  took  the  right,  and  heard 
howl  was  making  love— ridiculous!  But  what  he 
had  not  heard  was  the  occasion  for  my  satirical  sally, 
namely,  the  sighs  and  the  little  song  of  my  uncle's 
love  and  the  warmth  of  his  heart!  all  which  cooled 
me  indescribably,  because  I  knew  the  ground  and 
the  intention  of  it. 

"  I  think,"  said  I,  "  that  never  was  so  much  said 
about  love,  and  so  little  known  about  it  as  in  our 
days.  Those  who  talk  publicly  the  loudest  about 
Christian  love,  rend  one  another  most  bitterly;  and 
as  concerns  the  love  which  men  vow  to  women, 
these  are  only  springs  of  a  very  doubtful  value. 
How  many  tender  flames — those  which  are  more 
smoke  than  flame — burst  forth  because  one  has  ennui, 
because  one  wants  to  amuse  oneself  in  some  way? 
Is  it  not  thus  in  glowing  Italy;  as  you  yourself  have 
told  me?  Do  not  people  form  connexions  there  on 
purpose  to  drive  away  time?  and  merely  continue 
them,  because  one  has  no  spirit  to  undertake  some- 
thing else?  and  so  one  drags  lamentably  through  life 
with  sighs  and  lemonade.  Here,  in  our  North,  we 
seek  really  a  little  more  substantial  nourishment  for 
love,  seek  the  good  things  which  open  a  prospect  to 
comfortable  life,  dinners  and  good  suppers,  and  so  on. 
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Yet  the  foundation  is  still  no  better,  and  love  is  even 
as-needy." 

"  Have  you  then  never  met  with,  or  seen  '  real 
love'  in  the  world V}  asked  the  Viking,  with  a  tone 
of  displeasure,  and  as  it  were  of  compassion  for  me. 

"To  be  sure/'  continued  I,  in  the  same  tone,  "to 
be  sure  I  have  seen  men  feel  actual  love,  nay,  actually 
also  become  quite  thin  from  it  I  have  heard  them 
declare,  when  they  met  with  hard  hearts,  that  their 
life  was  gnawed  by  worms,  and  that  people  would 
soon  have  to  weep  over  their  death.  Yes,  I  believe 
too,  that  this  at  one  time  they  themselves  also  be- 
lieved; but  this  is  certain,  nevertheless,  that  in  one 
or  two  years  afterwards  I  have  seen  these  men  marry 
others  than  those  for  whose  sake  they  would  die, 
and  that  too,  stout  of  body  and  full  of  joy.  In  one 
word,  I  have  seen  enough  of  life  and  of  the  world, 
to  have  but  little  confidence  in  this  so  much  spoken 
of,  and  in  romances  so  much  bepraised  love,  and  to 
wish  to  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  it.  It  is 
not  worth  one  of  the  sighs  which  it  costs." 

Femme  philosophe!"  exclaimed  the  Chamberlain. 

You  reason  perfectly  justly  as  regards  this  passion. 
I  value  the  passions  very  little.  Esteem,  delicacy, 
mutual  condescension,  lay  as  good  a  foundation  for  a 
much  more  enduring  happiness  than " 

We  were  at  this  moment  just  about  to  cross  the 
North  Bridge.  Flora  just  then  remembered  that  she 
wanted  to  buy  something   at  Medberg's,  my  step- 
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mother  and  Selma  had  the  same  thoughts;  but  I, 
who  had  no  such  views,  and  wished  to  get  home, 
said  that  I  would  continue  my  way  alone,  and  wait 
for  the  party  at  home.  I  earnestly  declined  the  offers 
of  my  uncle  to  accompany  me,  and  as  the  rest  of  the 
party  took  their  way  towards  the  Mynt-market,  I 
pursued  my  way  over  the  bridge. 

But  scarcely  had  I  gone  twenty  paces  when  I  saw 
the  Viking  at  my  side,  and  discovered,  I  know  not 
how,  that  my  arm  rested  in  his.  He  hasted  onwards 
with  such  prodigious  strides,  that  I  had  trouble  to 
keep  up  with  him. 

He  turned  round  at  a  right  angle,  just  where  the 
bridge  extends  itself  to  the  right,  and  remained 
standing  in  that  corner  where  the  river  rages  below, 
and  the  poplars  of  the  river-parterre  ascend  upwards 
to  the  granite  balustrades  of  the  bridge.  Then  he 
dropped  my  arm,  and  turning  towards  me  with  a 
confidential  air,  said  with  a  warm  but  suppressed 
voice, — 

"Tell  me!  Is  all  that  which  you  have  just  now 
said,  this  cursed  gallemathias  of  love,  your  really 
earnest  thought?" 

"My  really  earnest  thought,"  repeated  I. 

"That  I  will  not  believe,"  continued  he  warmly, 
"  or  I  pity  you  from  my  whole  heart !  Good  heavens ! 
how  can  you  thus  despise  the  highest  and  holiest  in 
life!  When  I  hear  such  talk  it  makes  me  abusive. 
How  can  people  be  so  contracted,  nay  I  must  say, 
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so  stupid;  and  see  things  in  such  an  oblique,  such  a 
false,  such  a  fundamentally  false  light!  I  can  become 
angry  when  I  hear  how  a  woman,  created  to  love  and 
to  be  loved,  so  mistakes  herself,  and  lets  herself  be 
so  bewildered  by  the  little  poverties  of  life,  that  she 
can  exchange  them  for  that  of  which  thought  has  no 
idea,  and  the  tongue  no  word,  and  which  exists  as 
certainly  upon  the  earth  as  it  exists  in  heaven,  and 
which  is  the  only  feeling  by  which  we  can  compre- 
hend the  life  of  heaven;  the  only  feeling  which  gives 
value  to  life.  People  talk  about  science  and  philo- 
sophy as  instructors  of  the  heart  and  of  life!  That  is 
altogether  nonsense  say  I,  compared  with  the  en- 
nobling of  a  noble  love!" 

"This  is  an  especially  well-chosen  place  for  a  Ute- 
d-tSte,  and  to  preach  a  sermon  on  love!"  thought  I, 
smiling  in  my  own  mind,  as  I  observed  the  vehement 
mien  of  the  Viking,  and  the  mass  of  walking  and 
driving  people  who  were  in  motion  around  us,  and 
of  whom  the  Viking,  in  his  angry  mood,  seemed  to 
take  no  notice.  I  was  also  somewhat  confounded  by 
his  behaviour  towards  me,  but  I  looked  at  the  raging 
waters  below  me,  and  at  the  raging  spirit  before  me, 
and  I  know  not  what  fresh  breath  of  air  passed  over 
my  soul.  I  was  yet  silent,  when  Brenner  continued 
as  before — 

"And  this  miserable  glass-cupboard  reason!  It 
makes  people  from  fear  of  life,  shut  themselves  in  a 
birdcage ;  from  fear  of  fresh  air,  steam  themselves  to 
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death  in  the  warmth  of  the  stove;  and  from  fear  of 
strong  feelings  and  great  sufferings,  waste  their  souls 
and  their  time  in  mere  trifles.  Tell  me,  how  can  you 
endure  such  reason?  It  is  just  as  false  as  it  is  miser- 
able. It  is  good  for  nothing,  say  I!"  And  the 
Viking  struck  with  his  clenched  fist  so  violently  upon 
the  balustrade,  that  it  would  have  trembled  if  it  had 
not  been  of  stone. 

As  I  still  stood  there  like  Lot's  wife,  changed  by 
a  shower  of  fire  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  and  was  seized 
upon  by  a  strange  feeling,  he  continued  with  in- 
creasing violence,  "Tell  me! — I  will  know,  what,  or 
who  is  it  that  has  let  you  get  hold  of  such  a  mis- 
trusting of  life,  of  mankind;  nay,  even  of  our  Lord 
himself.  If  it  be  your  blessed  philosophy,  then  — 
throw  it  into  the  river!" 

Brenner,  by  the  violent  action  which  he  was  here 
making  with  his  arms,  struck  my  reticule,  which 
rested  on  the  balustrade;  it  fell  into  the  river,  and 
was  borne  by  its  waves  rapidly  forward  into  the  sea* 

This  catastrophe,  and  the  sight  of  the  Viking's 
astonishment,  dissolved  at  once  my  immoveable  state 
into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  as  Brenner  seemed  ready  to 
take  the  speediest  measures  for  saving  the  reticule,  I 
held  him  back,  and  said — 

"  Trouble  not  yourself  about  it.  There  are  only  a 
few  rennets  that  suffer  shipwreck  in  it.  I  care  nothing 
about  it.  Only  let  your  angry  temper  go  with  it  to 
the  sea,  for  in  truth  you  do  me  injustice," 
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"Do  I  do  you  an  injustice — thank  God  for  it!" 
said  Brenner,  with  a  look  which  deeply  affected  me, 
and  I  continued — 

"Yes,  because,  although  that  which  I  said  just 
now,  and  which  has  made  you  so  angry,  is  actually 
my  serious  opinion,  yet  I  have  my  reservation  as  to 
my  object,  I  distinguish  between  Amor  and  Eros, 
but  I  have  seen  more  of  the  first  than  of  the  last  in 
life,  and  I  spoke  properly  of  that." 

"But  you  believe  in  the  other  1" 

"That  I  do.  That  I  will  say;  I  believe  in  general 
in  the  truth  and  depth  of  the  feelings  of  which  you 
speak;  but  in  individual  cases  I  am,  in  consequence 
of  certain  experience,  always  mistrustful.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  thank  you  right  openly  for  the  proof  of 
friendship  which  you  have  given  to  me.  Ah!  let  me 
think  about  love  as  I  will;  I  believe  in  friendship, 
and  I  feel  that  we  are  friends." 

And  herewith  I  took  his  arm,  and  began  to  proceed 
homewards.     The  Viking  said — 

"Love,  friendship!  should  these  be  thus  separated? 
And  how  can  anybody  doubt  the  one  who  believes  in 
the  other?" 

It  did  not  please  me  to  answer  this  question,  and 
our  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  our  being 
overtaken  by  our  party  who  had  been  left  behind. 
They  looked  somewhat  amazed,  and  said  various 
things  of  our  'speedy  return  home/  The  Viking 
declared— 
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"  Miss  Sophia  lost  her  bag  or  reticule  in  the  river." 

But  how  it  was  lost,  he  said  not ;  and  they  began 

to  propose  means  for  recovering  it,  and  the  Viking, 

again  in  cheerful  humour,  made  various  break-neck 

and  impossible  proposals. 

The  3d. 

A  far  handsomer  reticule,  encircled  with  a  bouquet 
of  roses  and  myrtle,  was  sent  to  me  from  him  in  the 
name  of  the  lost  one,  which,  as  he  said,  had  been 
fished  out  of  the  river  in  this  form.  The  e  river 
spirit '  wished  in  these  flowers  to  speak  to  you  of  his 
love,  said  the  Viking,  and  he  wondered  what  kind  of 
an  answer  he  would  receive. 

I  said,  "  Merely  great  thanks  !" 

"  And  if  he  be  not  satisfied  with  that  ?"  asked 
Brenner. 

"  Then,  his  flowers  should  be — sent  back  to  him/' 
said  I,  half  jesting  and  half  seriously. 

"  You  would  not  throw  them  in  the  river  V  said 
the  Viking,  quite  gravely, — "  you  are  then  not  afraid 
of  wounding,  of  doing  wrong?  You  can  be  stern, 
unsparing." 

"  You  forget,"  said  I,  interrupting  him,  "  that  the 
'river  spirit '  and  his  feelings  are  fictions,  and  I  am 
no  longer  of  the  age  in  which  one  believes  in  such 
things;  neither  can  I  see,  dearest  Brenner,  why  a 
pretty  little  joke  should  be  taken  so  seriously,  which 
in  itself  is  very  polite,  and  for  which  I  thank  you 
sincerely." 
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The  Viking  was  silent,  but  looked  dissatisfied;  I 
begin  to  fear  that  the  man  has  a  very  bad  temper. 

The  nth. 

And  a  great  many  faults  has  he  found  in  me  to- 
day ;  he  has  reproached  me  for  my  self-will,  or,  as 
he  called  it,  my  '  Finnieh-te^nper/  I  told  him  that 
this  was  precisely  my  best  quality,  and  as  he  shook 
his  head,  I  related  to  him  that  I  was  descended  from 
a  race  of  the  Wasastjernar,  who  had  given  to  the  world 
the  most  beautiful  example  of  the  Finnish  national 
temper.  Thus,  namely,  when  the  Russians  in  the 
year  1809,  conquered  Finnland,  there  lived  in  the 
city  of  Wasa,  two  brothers,  one  the  judge  of  the 
court  of  justice,  the  other  a  merchant,  who,  when  the 
residents  of  the  city  were  compelled  to  swear  an  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  Emperor  of  the  Russias,  alone  and 
stedfastly  refused  it. 

"  i  We  have  sworn  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  King 
of  Sweden,  and  unless  he  himself  released  us  from 
it,  we  cannot  swear  obedience  to  another  ruler/  re- 
mained their  constant  answer  to  all  persuasions,  as 
well  friendly  as  threatening.  Provoked  by  this  ob- 
stinacy, and  fearing  the  example  which  would  be 
given  by  it,  the  Russians  threw  the  stiff-necked 
brothers  into  prison  and  threatened  them  with  death. 
Their  answer  remained  always  the  same,  to  the 
increasing  severity  and  multiplied  threats  of  the 
Russians.  At  length  the  sentence  of  death  was  an- 
nounced to  them,  as  well  as  that,  on  a  fixed  day*  they 
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were  to  be  conducted  out  to  the  Gallows-hill,  and 
there  be  executed  as  criminals,  in  case  their  obsti- 
nacy did  not  give  way  and  they  took  the  required 
oath.  The  brothers  wer£  immoveable.  '  Rather/ 
replied  the  judge,  in  the  name  of  both,  '  will  we  die, 
than  become  perjured/ 

"At  this  answer,  a  powerful  hand  struck  the  speaker 
on  the  shoulder.  It  was  the  Cossack  who  kept  watch 
over  the  brothers,  and  now  exclaimed  with  a  kindling 
glance,  'Dobra  kamerad'  (' bravo  comrade!') 

"The  Russian  authorities  spoke  otherwise,  and  on 
the  appointed  day  permitted  the  brothers  to  be  carried 
out  to  the  place  of  execution.  They  were  sentenced 
to  be  hanged;  but  yet  once  more  at  this  last  hour, 
and  for  the  last  time,  pardon  was  offered  them  if  they 
would  but  consent  to  that  which  was  required  from 
them. 

"'  No!'  replied  they, '  hang,  hang !  We  are  brought 
hither  not  for  speech-making,  but  to  be  hanged/ 

"  This  stedfastness  softened  the  hearts  of  the  Rus- 
sians. Admiration  took  place  of  severity,  and  they 
rewarded  the  fidelity  and  courage  of  the  brothers 
with  magnanimity.  They  presented  them  not  merely 
with  life,  but  sent  them  free  and  safely  over  to 
Sweden,  to  the  people  and  to  the  King  to  whom  they 
had  been  true  to  the  death.  The  King  of  Sweden 
elevated  them  to  the  rank  of  nobles,  and  after  this 
they  lived  greatly  esteemed  in  the  capital  of  Sweden 
to  a  great  age." 
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This  relation  gave  pleasure  to  Brenner.     He  pro- 
mised with  a  beaming  and  tearful  eye  no  more  to 

reproach  me  with  my  f  Finnish  mind/ 

* 

The  9th. 
Something  astonishing  on  the  side  of  my  step- 
mother and  on  my  side,  but  not  in  the  way  in  which 
my  stepmother  expected.     For  it  really  was  no  sur- 
prise to  me  that  my  stepmother  conducted  me  with 
a  mysterious  air  into  her  boudoir,  and  announced 
herself  as  <  Envoy  e  extraordinaire;  as  'ministre  plenipa- 
tiaire,9  on  the  side  of  my  uncle  the  Chamberlain,  in 
order  to  treat  with  me  of  an  alliance  between  him  and 
me.     But  it  was  unexpected  by  me,  that  my  step- 
mother said  not  a  word  to  persuade  me  to  consent  to 
it.     On  the  contrary,  she  said  sundry  beautiful,  and 
to  me,  particularly  agreeable  things,  on  the  danger  of 
bringing-about  or  persuading  to  such  things.     She 
wished  merely  my  happiness;  I  myself  must  choose 
that  which  would  lead  to  it.     On  one  side,  I  certainly 
should  feel  myself  happy  with  a  husband  like  the 
Chamberlain,  and  in  the  'Mat,9  in  which  a  marriage 
with  him  would  place  me;  but  on  the  other  side,  it 
also  was  certain,  that  as  an  unmarried  person  I  should 
also  find  myself  very  well  off.     Her  house  should 
always  be  mine,  and  she  would  be  happy  to  see  me 
there,  and  so  on. — "She  had  not  now  undertaken  to 
woo  for  the  Chamberlain,  but  merely  to  hear  whether 
he  might  announce  himself  as  a  hopeful  lover." 
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This  circumspection  of  hers  pleased  me  much, 
because  I  can  thus  ward  off  his  attentions,  and  need 
not  say  a  word  to  him,  which  is  contrary  to  my 
nature,  that  little  vexatious  word,  'No!' 

In  the  mean  time  he  has  been  good  to  me,  has 
shewed  me  kindness  and  confidence, — it  grieves  me 
not  to  be  able  to  do  him  a  pleasure — nay,  perhaps, 
to  be  compelled  to  distress  him.  How  poor  is  man 
here  upon  the  earth !  I  feel  myself  quite  melancholy 
and  humble. 

The  10/A. 

And  thou,  honest  Wilhelm  Brenner,  shalt  not  hear 
from  me  that  word  of  refusal.  I  understand  now 
thy  intentions  well;  but  thou  shalt  not  speak  out 
that  aloud  which  I  cannot  answer  according  to  thy 
wishes;  shalt  not  stretch  forth  thy  true  hand  to  see  it 

rejected. 1  value  thee  too  highly  for  that;  I  think 

too  much  of  thee  for  that.  I  like  Brenner  greatly; 
but  not  so  much  as  I  love  my  own  independence,  the 
peace  of  my  soul,  and  the  prospect  of  a  peaceful  and 
care-free  future.  I  will  be  his  friend,  but  no  more. 
I  dread  marriage ;  I  dread  that  compulsion,  that  dark 
deep  suffering,  which  the  power  of  one  being  over 
another  so  often  exhibits.    I  have  seen  so  much  of  it. 

I  know  well,  that  in  consequence  of  wise  laws  of 
our  evangelical  church,  marriage  is  not  an  indisso- 
luble bond,  but  that  a  divorce  can  be  obtained  on 
various  grounds;  wherefore  the  polemic,  which  from 
certain  quarters  one  hears  against  wedlock  and  con- 
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jugal  life,  has  reached  the  highest  degree  of  useless- 
ness  and  absurdity  conceivable.  For  what  pure 
and  thinking  being  enters  into  marriage  without 
seriously  regarding  it,  as  our  marriage  formula  so 
beautifully  expresses— acknowledging  in  this  act  a 
public  declaration  of  God's  thought,  and  which  there- 
fore ought  to  be  regarded  as  law  and  rule  on  earth? 
If  He  who  only  once  or  twice  spoke  to  the  children 
of  earth,  and  then  left  them  to  unfold  the  meaning  of 
his  words — if  even  He  had  not  by  his  words  strength- 
ened the  principle  of  marriage,  which,  pure  in  the 
early  times  of  the  world,  had  its  origin  in  the  incor- 
rupted  sense  of  the  human  race,  yet  would  human 
prudence  alone  lead  to  the  establishment  of  some  law 
and  regulation  for  marriage,  with  its  glance  directed 
to  the  children,  which  are  its  fruit.  The  marriage 
which  calls  forth  in  the  wedded  pair  the  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  and  object  of  their  union,  elevates  them 
thereby  to  a  point  of  moral  greatness,  from  which 
the  accidental  provocations  that  arise  in  marriage  are 
easily  conquered.  And  certainly  this  union  would 
make  more  people  infinitely  happy  if  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  rightly  consecrated  by  marriage,  in 
its  high  and  holy  spirit.  Yes,  if  mankind  once  rose 
so  high  in  moral  greatness,  that  marriage  might  be 
released  from  all  legal  bonds,  they  would,  precisely, 

by  reason  of  this  moral  greatness abide  by  the 

marriage* 

I  know  also  that  very  often  is  the  woman  the  cause 
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of  unhappiness  in  marriage.  I  know  that  many  a 
wife  is  for  her  husband,  as  it  were,  a  cause  of  living 
irritation;  and  for  the  terror  and  warning  of  all  bad 
wives  I  will  write  down  here  what  occurred  lately 
in  my  neighbourhood. 

A  young,  honest  and  industrious  man,  who,  with  a 
wife  and  three  children,  made  a  good  income  by  his 
industry,  took  arsenic  a  few  days  ago.  Whilst  under 
the  most  terrible  effects  of  this,  his  wife  would  insist 
npon  his  drinking  sweet  milk.  But  he  thrust  her 
from  him,  saying — 

"  Let  me  die  in  peace !  You  have  gnawed  at  me 
for  these  years  like  rust  upon  iron,  I  can  live  no 
longer/' 

But  the  wife  in  his  last  hours  let  him  have  no 
peace,  but  heaped  upon  him  reproaches,  and  de- 
manded, "  Do  you  not  know  that  you  have  com- 
mitted a  great  sin  against  me  and  my  poor  children?" 

"  You  would  have  it  so/'  replied  he  coldly,  and 
died.    Listen  to  this,  my  good  women! 

No  less,  my  good  gentlemen,  is  it  certain  that  the 
suffering  which  I  have  seen  in  marriage  has  pro- 
ceeded especially  from  you,  and  for  that  reason  I  will 
take  no  lord  and  master,  and  will  not  become  a  wife. 

And  shall  I  on  that  account  be  less  useful  to 
society?  Folly  and  the  belief  of  fools!  Friend,  rela- 
tion, citizen — noble  names  and  occupations.  O  who 
is  able  fully  to  act  up  to  them ! 


VOL.  I. 
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The  llth. 

Again  is  a  sledging-party  talked  of,  and  the  pro- 
moters of  it  are  Lennartson  and  Brenner.  Lennart- 
son  will  drive  Flora,  and  I  suspect  that  he  will  take 
this  opportunity  of  giving  her  pleasure  and  coming 
nearer  to  her.  He  pays  attention  evidently  enough 
to  her  mood  of  mind,  and  this  has  been  for  several 
days  in  the  highest  degree  disturbed. 

The  Viking  has  invited  me  to  his  sledge,  and  I 
have  consented  on  the  condition  of  his  eldest  sweel 
little  daughter  Rosine  going  with  us.  To  that  he  has 
agreed,  but  only  compelled  by  necessity.  I  will  not 
take  so  long  a  drive  tite-d-t&te  with  the  Viking,  but  I 
will  carefully  make  use  of  the  first  opportunity  to  turn 
aside  his  schemes  of  conquest,  and  to  tell  him  of  my 
determination  of  remaining  independent,  of  letting 
friendship,  and  not  love,  be  the  pulse  in  the  life  of 
my  heart. 

Selma  has  declared  merrily  that  nobody  shall  drive 
her,  but  .that  she  herself  will  go  with  her  mother 
in  their  new  covered  sledge,  and  will  be  drawn 
by  their  beautiful  '  Isabella.'  And  that  thus  shall 
it  remain. 

There  will  be  a  train  of  some  fifty  sledges.  Sclma 
and  Flora  rejoice  in  it — like  young  girls.  The  gentle- 
men equip  their  sledges  with  the  beautiful  skins  of 
wild  beasts.  We  have  talked  already  for  a  week  of 
nothing  else.  May  the  weather  only  remain  favour- 
able. 
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Yet  is  it  a  purely-northern  enjoyment,  which  a 
purely  northern  life  has — such  a  pleasure-excursion 
as  this  in  the  clear  winter  air,  under  the  bright  blue 
heaven,  upon  the  snow-white  earth!  They  fly  away 
so  gaily  and  lightly, — the  open  ones  covered  with 
skins  and  with  white  nets,  which  flutter  over  fiery, 
foaming  horses,  they  fly  along  so  fleetly  to  the  play  of 
the  jingling  bells.  And  it  feels  so  irresistibly  pleasant 
thus  to  drive  away  over  the  earth  in  a  train  of  joyous 
people,  and  by  the  side  of  a  friend  who  participates  in 
every  feeling,  every  impression. 

All  this  I  felt  yesterday,  and  yet  I  have  retained 
an  uneasy  impression  of  our  party  of  pleasure.  Thus 
is  it  with  all  the  pleasure  of  the  world. 

Still  it  was  magnificent  in  the  beginning.  Our 
drive  resembled  a  triumphal  procession  as  we  drove 
through  the  first  streets  of  the  city,  and  were  seen 
and  admired  by  a  vast  number  of  people,  as  well 
without  as  within  their  houses.  After  this,  when  it 
went  out  of  the  city-gate  into  the  country,  how  white 
shone  the  snow-fields — how  beautiful  was  the  snow 
through  the  pine  and  fir-woods— how  we  flew  like 
magic  over  land  and  lake,  whilst  the  craggy,  woody 
shores  fled  past  us !  I  was  glad  and  enchanted,  and 
Brenner  enjoyed  my  delight,  and  that  sweet  girl 
between  us  increased  it  by  her  child-like  joy. 

After  a  tolerably  long  drive  we  stopped  at  an  inn 
at  the  Park  Well,  where  we  were  to  dine.  Dinner 
was  ready  to  be  served  as  we  arrived,  and  was  quite 
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splendid  and  cheerful,  but  without  that  offensive 
ostentation  and  superfluity  which  ought  to  be  ban- 
ished from  the  society  of  thinking  people.  Our  hosts, 
Lennartson  and  Brenner,  were  the  life  and  joy  of  the 
dinner.  Songs  also  were  sung,  in  which  the  voice  of 
the  Viking  produced  a  great  effect.  When  we  have 
advanced  a  little  in  our  friendship,  I  will  counsel  him 
to  moderate  his  voice  a  little. 

After  dinner  Lennartson  asked  me  to  play  a  nigar- 
polska,  and  this  immediately  set  the  whole  company 
in  lively  motion  with  its  grotesque,  but  merry  flourish- 
ings  and  jokes.  Even  Aunt  Pendelfelt  got  upon  her 
legs  and  flourished  about  with  the  rest.  Selma  and 
Flora  signalized  themselves  by  their  grace,  although 
in  different  ways.  At  length  people  must  begin  to 
think  of  their  return,  and  cool  themselves  before  it 
was  undertaken. 

A  part  of  the  company  was  already  about  to  move 
away,  when  Brenner  called  my  attention  to  two  por- 
traits which  hung  in  the  room;  the  one  represented 
the  great  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  the  other  the 
noble  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Thiiringia. 

"  Which  of  these  would  you  be?"  asked  Brenner. 

In  jesting  tone  I  asked  back  again,  "Have  you  not 
heard  speak  of  a  person,  who  when  asked  whether 
he  would  have  warm  or  cold  milk,  answered, '  might 
I  ask  for  a  little  ale-posset?'  I  must  now  answer  you 
somewhat  in  the  same  way,  since  I  am  right  joyful 
that  I  am  not  obliged  to  be  one  of  these  Elizabeths, 
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and  choose  rather  to  be  that  which  'I  am/  though 
somewhat  less." 

Brenner  smiled  and  said,  "  but  if  you  must  choose 
between  these  two — could  you  well  be  undecided? 
How  beautiful  is  not  that  affectionate,  self-sacrificing 
wife,  beside  the  cold,  wordly-prudent  Egotist  V9 

"  Granted !"  I  replied;  "  but  the  question  always 
is  what  a  woman  loves,  and  for  whom  she  sacrifices 
herself.  Thus,  for  example,  it  always  seems  to  me, 
that  the  exclusive  love  of  one  human  being  would 
be  too  mean  an  object  for  a  human  life,  for  the  citizen 
of  a  divine  kingdom.  And  I  fancy  that  he  who 
sinks  himself  in  so  contracted  an  existence  in  one 
individual,  gives  up  the  noblest  in  life." 

"Ah!  how  contracted — and  how  incomprehensibly 
vexatiously  said  is  that!"  exclaimed  the  Viking. 

"  Not  so  contracted  as  you  think,  "  said  I,  some- 
what proudly,  "  after  that  which  I  have  seen  of  life. 
And  then  have  I  not  seen  many  a  young  girl,  with  a 
rich  soul,  with  a  mind  open  to  all  that  is  good  and 
beautiful  in  humanity,  and  full  of  will  to  work  for  it; 
have  I  not  seen  how  this  same  girl,  some  years  after 
her  marriage,  is  shrunk  together  into  a  narrow  circle 
of  cares  and  joys — the  sense  for  the  general  and  the 
whole  lost  for  ever,  and  more  and  more  compressed 
into  the  single  and  the  individual,  till  she  at  last  had 
lost  sight  of  her  higher  goal,  and  scarcely  could  lift 
her  eyes  above  the  sill  of  her  own  house.'' 

"  But  my  best,  gracious  Miss  Sophia,"  exclaimed 
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the  Viking;  "that  is  an  entirely  mistaken,  an  entirely 
crazy  turning  of  the  question,  an  entirely  insane  direc- 
tion. Why  should  people  for  their  own  sakes  over- 
look the  true  and  the  real?  Does  a  young  girl  give 
herself  away,  or  is  she  given  away  to  a  dolt  or  a 
block  of  wood,  or  to  any  other  beast,  then  indeed 
she  must  drive  upon  a  wooden  road,  and  then  I  am 
not  guilty,  and  yet  less  is  love  in  its  true  sense  guilty. 
Because  true  love  is  that  which,  while  it  unites  two 
beings  with  each  other,  unites  them  only  the  more 
closely  with  social  life  and  with  humanity;  right 
marriages  consecrate  people  for  a  higher  and  a  richer 
world;  the  right  home  is  that  where  the  fear  of  God 
rules  like  an  invincible  spirit,  and  all  members  of  it, 
each  one  according  to  his  strength  and  according  to 
his  gifts,  is  made  useful  for  the  great  home  of  the 
world.  This  is  clear  as  sunlight!  I  cannot  compre- 
hend how  people  see  these  things  in  an  oblique 
point  of  view,  and  argue  against  them  accordingly. 
That,  methinks,  is  really  contracted;  and  pardon  me 
if  I  say,  a  little  stupid  ! " 

"  I  forgive,"  replied  I,  smiling,  "  because  I  begin 
to  be  accustomed  to  your  calling  me  stupid;  and 
your  description  of  these  connexions  in  their  beauty 
affects  me,  but  such  are  seldom  found  on  earth,  and 
I  have  not  seen  them  upon  my  path.  On  the  con- 
trary, 1  have  seen  and  heard  so  much  that  is  bitter 
in  domestic  life,  which  knits  itself  up  with  marriage, 
that  1  am  become  afraid  of  it,  and  for  my  part  have 
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determined  not  to  let  myself  be  bound  by  it,  but  to 
live  independently,  certain  of  this,  that  I  in  this 
manner  can  best  accomplish  my  human  mission." 

"  That  you  will  not,"  said  Brenner,  very  decidedly. 
"  You  mistake  yourself.  As  yet  you  are  young  and 
fall  of  life ;  as  yet  the  world  meets  you ;  as  yet  you 
are  surrounded  by  pleasures ;  but  a  time  will  come 
in  which  the  world  will  be  benumbed  towards  you, 
in  which  you  yourself  will  be  benumbed,  be  frozen 
for  want  of  warm  hearts,  of  true  '  bands  which  will 
knit  you  to  earthly  life.' " 

"  Through  the  power  of  God  I  hope  neither  to  be 
burned  nor  to  be  frozen,"  replied  I,  smiling.  "  The 
human  soul  also  has  its  sun,  which  beams  high  above 
all  earthly  suns,  and  besides  this — why  should  I  feel 
the  want  of  warm  hearts  as  long  as  my  own  heart  is 
warm?  And  that  does  not  feel  as  if  it  would  grow 
cold,  even  if  all  the  snow  in  the  world  were  piled 
upon  it." 

In  the  mean  time  we  were  come  down  to  the  ground- 
floor,  where  a  mass  of  people  were  putting  on  their 
furs.  The  light  of  the  full  moon  shone  over  the 
landscape,  which,  from  the  height  where  we  stood, 
spread  itself  out  in  winterly  pomp.  But  all  was  snow- 
covered  and  stiff.  The  trees  shone  with  crystals  of 
ice  in  the  cold  moonlight.  The  cold  was  severe.  An 
involuntary  shudder  passed  through  me.  The  Viking 
had  taken  my  fur  cloak  from  the  servant,  and  warmed 
it  on  his  heart. 
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The  snow  of  life/'  said  he,  softly  and  inwardly. 
O  how  you  should  preserve  yourself  from  it  V9  he 
wrapped  the  cloak  around,  but  it  was  not  this  which 
made  me  conscious  of  a  soft  embrace,  warm  as  a 
summer  wind. 

Soon  sate  we  again  in  the  sledge,  but  the  company 
had  separated  themselves,  and  drove  in  little  parties 
back  to  the  city.  Lennartson  and  Brenner  remained 
together,  and  then  came  my  stepmother  in  the  covered 
sledge,  with  Selma  and  Mrs.  Rittersvard.  We  were 
the  last  of  the  party,  because  the  hosts  considered  it 
as  their  duty  to  watch  over  the  departure  of  all  the 
guests.  As  we  had  been  warned  that  the  ice  was  not 
very  strong,  every  one  had  agreed  that  during  the 
drive  over  the  lake,  they  were  to  keep  at  a  distance 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  paces  from  each  other. 

The  moonlight  was  beautiful,  and  beautiful  its 
lighting  up  of  the  white  ice-fields  of  the  dark  shore. 
Far  off  in  the  background  we  saw  the  lights  of 
Stockholm  glimmer.  The  drive  was  romantic,  but 
its  effect  was  lost  on  me.  The  little  Rosine  soon  fell 
asleep  with  her  head  resting  on  my  bosom,  and  the 
Viking  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  lead  the  con- 
versation in  the  direction  which  I  feared,  therefore  I 
evaded  it  with  a  few  short  and  cold  answers.  He 
was  vexed,  and  said  provoking  things  to  me,  to  which 
I  was  silent.  At  length  he  too  was  silent.  We  were 
both  of  us  out  of  tune,  and  with  a  melancholy  feeling 
I  contemplated  the  passing  shore,  the  clouded  heaven, 
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and  the  dark  fir-branches,  which  here  and  there  pro- 
truded from  the  ice  to  shew  the  open  places,  and 
which,  in  the  increasing  dusk,  resembled  horribly 
fantastic  shapes  of  animals  and  men.  Some  words 
spoken  by  Brenner  had  wounded  my  heart  The 
gloomy  impression  of  the  moment  made  me  feel  this 
deeper — I  could  not  help  weeping,  but  quite  silently. 
I  know  not  whether  he  conjectured  what  was  passing 
within  me,  but  after  a  while  he  said  with  a  gentle 
voice, — 

"Have  I  been  disagreeable  again f  Forgive  me! 
Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  good,  sweet  Miss  Sophia!" 
and  he  laid  his  hand  gently  upon  mine.  I  pressed  it 
without  replying,  for  I  could  not  then  speak.  Further 
communication  was  prevented  by  a  dull  cry  for  help, 
which  forced  itself  on  our  ears,  and  in  which  we 
could  distinguish  the  voice  of  a  child,  which  com- 
plained lamentably.     Brenner  pulled  in  his  sledge. 

"  Perhaps  somebody  who  has  driven  into  a  hole  in 
the  ice,"  said  he.  "  I  must  see  what  it  is.  Might  I 
take  you  and  Rosine  to  your  stepmother's  sledge  f 
As  soon  as  possible  I  will  return." 

"  We  will  leave  the  little  girl  there,"  said  I;  "  but 
why  should  I  now  part  from  you,  when  I  probably 
in  some  way  or  other  may  be  helpful  to  you.  No !  I 
go  with  you." 

The  Viking  made  no  answer;  we  looked  about  for 
the  sledge  of  my  stepmother,  and  a  feeling  of  anguish 
took  hold  of  me  as  we  could  not  discover  it. 

k2 
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At  that  same  moment  two  sledges  came  driving 
furiously  over  the  ice,  from  the  point  where  the  cry 
was  heard.  In  the  first  sate  two  boisterous  and  noisy 
gentlemen,  whose  voices,  as  well  as  their  mode  of 
directing  their  horses,  made  it  evident  that  they  were 
in  no  quiet  state.  They  drove  so  furiously  upon  our 
horse,  that  if  Brenner  had  not  suddenly  checked  it, 
probably  some  misfortune  might  have  happened.  A 
dark  cloud  concealed  the  moon,  and  the  deep  twilight 
prevented  us  from  distinguishing  the  countenances 
of  the  noisy  gentlemen,  but  I  thought  that  I  recog- 
nised the  Rutschenfelts  in  the  voice.  The  other 
sledge  paused  a  moment,  and  a  voice,  which  I  knew 
for  that  of  Felix  Delphin,  said — 

"Hold!  hold!  Really  I  believe  that  we  have 
driven  over  the  boy  behind  us  there." 

"  Ah,  a  pretty  joke !"  replied  the  other,  who  I 
would  wager  was  St.  Orme;  "  he  only  got  a  little  blow, 
that  I  will  swear.  Let  the  cursed  youngster  howl,  if 
it  amuse  him.  Let  the  reins  go!  else  we  shall  come 
too  late,  and  the  others  will  get  the  best  part  of  the 
carouse  from  us.  See  there,  now  he  is  still!  Let 
us  go!" 

And  the  sledges  rushing  at  the  most  rapid  speed, 
passed  us  towards  StockWm.— (N.  B.  The  gentle- 
men whom  I  thought  I  now  recognised,  had  declined 
to  be  of  our  sledging  party,  on  the  pretence  that  they 
were  invited  out  for  this  day.) 

In  the  intention  of  turning  to  the  point  where  the 
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cry,  although  weaker,  was  still  heard,  we  saw  that 
Lennartson  also  turned  about,  and  heard  Flora  ex- 
claim  with  anxiety- 

"  Certainly  the  ice  at  the  edge  is  brittle,  and  we 
shall  all  go  down  together*" 

Lennartson  gave  the  reins  to  the  servant,  and 
whilst  he  threw  himself  out  of  the  sledge,  called  to 
us  to  stop  and  take  him  with  us.  We  stopped,  he 
sprang  upon  the  sledge  beam,  and  we  drove  rapidly 
forward* 

We  were  now  on  the  spot  where  feeble  tones  of 
lamentation  made  themselves  still  heard,  and  the 
n*oon  shone  over  a  singular  group,  A  young  lady 
in  the  most  elegant  winter  dress,  with  bright  red 
feathers,  which  waved  in  a  white  silk  bonnet,  stood, 
bending  over  a  boy  clothed  in  rags,  whom  a  servant 
in  livery  had  raised  up;  an  old  man  of  tall  stature, 
with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  stood  near,  and  stared  up 
towards  heaven  with  blind  eyes. 

The  young  lady  was  Selma,  who  having  heard  the 
cry  for  help  earlier  than  we,  and  who  seeing  the 
other  sledges  continue  their  drive,  had  prevailed  on 
her  mother  to  turn  towards  this  side,  in  order  to  see 
if  they  could  help.  My  stepmother  remained  with 
her  sledge  immediately  on  the  place. 

The  old  man  related  how  two  sledges  had  driven 
so  rapidly,  that  he  and  the  boy  had  not  time  to  avoid 
them.  The  first  sledge  had  knocked  the  boy  down, 
and  the  second  driven  over  him,  and  notwithstanding 
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their  cries,  had  continued  on  their  way.  The  old  man 
appeared  not  to  have  suffered  at  all,  but  the  boy  was 
severely  hurt;  and  after  Lennartson  had  in  the  best 
manner  bound  him  with  our  pocket  handkerchiefs, 
he  carried  him  to  the  sledge  of  my  stepmother, 
where  he  was  left  under  the  care  of  Selma.  Our 
servant  was  commanded  to  accompany  the  blind  man 
to  his  dwelling  in  the  Park,  but  he  was  unwilling  to 
separate  from  the  boy,  who  was  his  only  comfort  and 
his  only  support  since  the  death  of  his  children,  the 
parents  of  the  boy;  and  he  was  for  that  reason 
seated  with  the  coachman,  and  went  with  us. 

We  turned  now  again  upon  our  homeward  way, 
and  met  Flora,  who  was  slowly  driving  towards  us. 
Lennartson  took  his  seat  again  beside  her;  but  I  fancy 
that  the  return  was  not  truly  agreeable  to  either  of 
them. 

On  arriving  at  home  Lennartson  fetched  instantly  a 
physician  to  the  boy,  and  this  morning  he  is  taken 
into  the  hospital.  He  is  fortunately  not  dangerously 
hurt,  and  will  in  a  month's  time  be  again  restored* 
In  the  mean  time  he  is  Selma' s  and  my  child.  Len- 
nartson and  Brenner  have  adopted  the  old  man, 
whose  disease  of  the  eyes  is  of  that  kind  which 
admits  of  an  operation,  and  he  may  regain  his  sight. 

Flora  pouts  and  looks  askew  on  all  this  affair,  and 
on  the  common  interest  which  has  sprung  up  between 
Lennartson  and  Selma  through  their  protege,  whilst 
the  dissimilar  behaviour  of  the  two  young  girls  on 
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this  occasion,  seems  to  have  made  a  strong  impression 
on  Lennartson. 

The  Vlth. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  examine  Felix  on  the  ice- 
drive  and  its  adventure.  He  pretends  to  be  ignorant 
and  hurt  in  the  highest  degree,  but  a  certain  painful 
confusion  in  his  manner  convinces  me  that  I  have  not 
suspected  him  and  the  others  in  an  unjust  manner. 

o 

I  have  heard  from  Ake  Sparrskold,  that  St.  Orme 
often  misleads  young  men  to  drink,  and  then  to 
gamble,  and  thus  wins  from  them  their  money;  and 
that  he  had  invited  Felix  and  his  friends  to  an  orgie 
of  the  lowest  kind  on  the  day  of  the  sledging  party. 
I  now  spoke  seriously  and  warmly,  nay,  almost  sis- 
terly, to  Felix,  and  warned  him  of  this  false  and 
dangerous  friend.  I  reminded  him  of  his  promise 
to  Selma,  and  on  that  which  depended  upon  it.  He 
answered  not  a  word,  but  looked  unhappy,  and  left 
us  quickly.  I  fear  that  he  will  not  turn  out  well. 
His  more  regular  life  for  some  time  after  his  conver- 
sation with  Selma,  seems  not  to  have  lasted  long,  and 
he  is  so  weak  that  the  Rutschenfelts  '  do  not  be  be- 
guardlaned,  Felix !  Be  a  man ! '  or  their  jest  that '  he 
is  already  under  petticoat  government,'  are  sufficient 
to  lead  him  into  every  possible  folly.  I  have  had  a 
prompting  to  talk  myself  with  St.  Orme,  and  to  call 
forth  the  good  spirit  in  him;  but  think!  if  the  wicked 
one  shew  his  teeth  to  me.     In  the  mean  time  I  will 
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let  these  thoughts  concoct  yet  a  while;   over-hasty 
words  seldom  fall  in  good  ground. 

The  20th. 

It  goes  on  hopefully  and  joyfully  with  our  children, 
the  seven-years-old  and  sixty-years-old.  The  aged 
man  is  operated  upon,  and  it  has  succeeded  excel- 
lently. Lennartson  was  here  to-day,  and  related  to 
us,  in  his  lively  way,  the  particulars  of  the  affair. 

The  joy  of  the  old  man  that  he  could  again  see 
the  sun  and  his  child;  that  he  again  could  work,  and 
lay  aside  the  beggar's  staf£  affected  us  all.  We  took 
into  consideration  the  future  of  our  children,  and 
adopted  unanimously  Lennartson's  plans. 

ySelma  has  found  means  to  draw  Flora  into  this 
affair,  so  that  she  now,  like  the  others,  takes  part  in 
it,  and  appears  warmly  to  interest  herself  in  it, 
namely— in  Lennartson's  presence. 

The  2Sd. 

The  Baron  has  received  additional  honours  in 
titles  and  stars.  As  he  came  to  us  this  evening 
decorated  with  the  latter,  Flora  exhibited  great  joy 
on  that  account,  whilst  Selma  and  I  wished  him  joy 
in  all  simplicity.  Lennartson  received  Flora's  exagge- 
rated tokens  of  joy  with  coldness,  and  was,  for  the 
rest,  not  quite  in  good  humour.  My  stepmother 
noticed  this,  and  said  jestingly — 

"  It  seems  as  if  Lennartson  quarrels  with  his 
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good  fortune  precisely  when  it  adorns  him  most 
handsomely/* 

"Good  fortune!"  said  Lennartson,  smiling  sorrow- 
fully. 

"Yes,"  replied  my  stepmother,  "at  least,  what 
most  people  would  regard  as  such." 

"Ah!"  said  Lennartson,  whilst  he  seated  himself 
beside  her  with  a  kind  of  filial  confidence,  "  it  is 
exactly  that  which  vexes  me,  that  people  often  re- 
gard such  things  as  good  fortune,  and  set  value  upon 
them,  without  asking  whether  they  be  a  sign  of 
merit;  whether  they  have  any  real  meaning; — it 
makes  me  angry  that  it  should  be  so,  and  that  I 
myself  am  childish  enough  not  to  be  rightly  free  from 
this  weakness.  It  regularly  torments  me.  But  the 
superficiality  of  life  is  so  infectious.  Therefore  I  long 
to  release  myself  from  it." 

"But  in  all  the  world  not  to  quit  the  service  on 
that  account?"  said  my  stepmother,  terrified. 

"No!"  replied  Lennartson,  "that  is  quite  another 
thing.  I  will  only  be  released  that  I  thereby — may 
come  deeper  into  life.  I  know  well  when  I  could  be 
indifferent  to  all  this  outward  glitter,  and  warm  and 
rich  from  the  reward  which  no  human  eye  sees,  from 
a  look,  a  quiet  approval." 

"And  where  is  this  Eldorado ?"  asked  my  step- 
mother affected,  and  at  the  same  time  suspicious. 

With  a  voice,  which  was  at  the  same  time  softened 
and  rendered  more  full  by  deep  feeling,  Lennartson 
said— 
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"I  had  it  once  in  the  heart  of  my  mother;  I  would 
meet  with  it  in  the  heart—  of  my  wife;  if/'  continued 
he,  with  emphasis,  "if  she  understood  me,  if  she 
were  such  as  my  soul  desires,  and  my  heart  seeks 
after.  Many  a  one  congratulates  me  on  my  happiness 
in  haying  made  my  own  way  in  life,  and  I — consider 
myself  not  to  have  been  happy,  that  I  have  not  yet 
properly  lived — at  least,  since  my  earliest  youth," 
added  he  mournfully. 

All  this  was  said  half  aloud  to  my  stepmother, 
who  was  evidently  affected,  and  spoke  kindly  words 
regarding  the  future,  though  it  might  not  be  in  a 
cheerful  tone. 

I  looked  at  the  young  girls:  Flora  blushed  deeply; 
that  Selma  grew  pale,  I  could  merely  suppose;  be- 
cause at  my  glance  she  rose  up  and  left  the  room. 

Here  have  I  then  become  acquainted  with  one  of 
the  Lennartson  faults  of  which  the  Viking  spoke. 
But  the  way  in  which  he  discovered  it  has  made  the 
man  only  more  interesting  in  my  eyes. 

The  1st  of  March. 
Brenner  will  not  understand  me,  will  not  attend  to 
my  hints.  He  seems  as  if  he  would  give  his  heart 
free  play  in  making  an  attack  on  my  heart.  Well, 
then!  May  his,  during  the  combat,  only  not  be 
wounded.  I  will  not  lose  a  friend  in  the  lover,  and 
a  friend  so  noble  and  so  dear  to  me  as  Wilhelm 
Brenner.    I  never  was  happy  in  love.    Where  I 
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loved  I  have  not  been  again  beloved,  and  where 
I  We  been  beloved  with  true  affection  I  could  not 
return  the  same  feeling.  But  I  have  to  thank  friend- 
ship, pure-minded  friendship,  for  my  highest  delights 
on  the  earth.  A  rejected  lover  may  easily  become 
the  truest  friend,  and  that  he  is  not  so  is  often  the 
fault  of  the  beloved  woman. 

In  this  case  it  will  not  be  my  fault,  that  I  feel  in 
myself.  I  know  nothing  more  sorrowful  than  when 
an  acquaintance,  which  begins  in  cordiality,  extin- 
guishes itself  in  bitterness;  or  where  warm  feelings 
change  themselves  into  cold  ones.  Every  seed  of 
tenderness  which  the  All-good  has  sown  upon  the 
earth,  should  unfold  itself  into  a  plant  and  flower; 
should  here  sprout  up  at  His  footstool,  in  order  some* 
time  to  blossom  yet  more  gloriously  before  His 
throne.  If  it  be  otherwise ;  if  the  flower  die  in  its 
bud,  then  is  it  the  fault  of  man,  and  a  very  sorrowful 
thing.  I  write  this  in  the  odour  of  the  lilacs  which  I 
have  received  from  my  friend,  and  with  a  heart  that 
is  warm  towards  him.    It  is  calm  and  light  within  me. 

Thou  that  allay 'st  the  restless  heart's  commotion, 
Illuminator  of  life's  midnight  hour ! 
To  whom  was  given  the  ancient  world's  devotion, 
And  even  now  art  our  most  glorious  dower ; 
Thou  who  wast  by,  when  Chaos  was  up-broken; 
Who  played 'st  in  joy  in  the  Creator's  sight; 
Thou  who  wast  by  when  primal  words  were  spoken, 
And  heights  and  depths  gave  Being  forth  to  light. 
Life's  morn  and  evening  star,  O  Wisdom  !  brightly, 
When  I  in  darkness  lay,  thy  light  was  shewn  ; 
Since  then  'tis  well  with  me,  my  heart  beats  lightly, 
Burning  with  love;  but,  but  for  Thee  alone  ! 
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The  2d. 

The  miserable,  misfortune-bringing,  poisonous  and 
poisoned  Lady-Councillors-of-Commerce !  I  would  that 
they  sat  turned  to  stone  up  aloft  on  the  hill  of  diffi- 
culty, and  could  move  neither  foot  nor  tongue  !  I 
would  they  had  been  fettered  yesterday.  Then  should 
I  not  have  been  obliged  to  go  thither  to-day  with  the 
heaviest  burthen  which  life  has,  and  to  come  back 
without  any  alleviation ;  then  had  I  not  been  obliged 
to  sit  here  as  now,  and  to  write  with  a  sort  of  despe- 
ration, whilst  tears  fall  upon  my  paper  rather  than 
the  words  which  I  throw  upon  it,  almost  without 
seeing  them. 

But  now  came  those  birds  of  misfortune  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  darted  down  by  my  stepmother.  I  was 
with  her  whilst  I  sat  at  my  painting.  I  felt  myself 
burdened  by  having  to  attend  to  all  the  movements 
which  were  made  by  the  three  ladies  among  our  near 
and  distant  acquaintances.  Already  had  they  gone 
through  a  long  list  of  '  they  believe,  they  say,  they 
assert/  when  Mrs.  P.  vehemently  exclaimed,  "  Now 
for  a  bit  of  news  which  is  sure  and  certain !  What 
think  you  of  our  honest  Colonel  Brenner  having  last 
week  received  'a  basket'  from  the  rich  widow, 
Mrs.  Z.  ?  That  I  know  from  her  own  sister-in-law, 
who  related  the  whole  affair  to  me.  She  herself,  as 
regarded  him,  was  not  disinclined,  but  the  five  step- 
children would  have  terrified  her." 

"  Yes,  the  poor  man!"  said  Miss  P.,  "  he  will  not 
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find  it  easy  to  get  a  wife  with  that  crowd  of  children; 
at  least  not  a  wife  who  has  money ." 

"  Need  Colonel  Brenner  then,  in  the  choice  of  a 
wife,  make  money  so  much  an  object?"  asked  I,  in 
no  enviable  state  of  mind. 

"  That  a  man  always  must  who  has  five  children 
to  care  for,  and  who  has  no  other  property  than  his 
profession,"  replied  Mrs.  P.  "Brenner's  wife  had 
nothing;  and  he  himself,  although  a  man  of  rank,  has 
been  no  good  husbander  of  his  income." 

"Is  Mrs.  Z.  an  upright  person?"  asked  I  again; 
and  Miss  P.  made  answer, — 

u  0,  the  person  is  well-behaved  enough..  I  fancy; 
but  she  has  neither  head  nor  heart;  but  with  a  fine 
skin,  a  handsome  figure,  and  large  landed  property,* 
one  needs  neither  head  nor  heart  to  enchant.  A  little 
vain,  a  little  mad  about  getting  married,  is  she  to  be 

sure it  is  an  unfortunate  passion  that,  of  wishing 

to  get  married !    I  say  with  Madame  de  Sevign£,  I 
would  rather  get  drunk!" 

"  I  also,"  said  I ;  "  but  is  it  known  for  certain 
that  Colonel  Brenner  paid  his  addresses  to  Mrs.  Z. 
last  week  ?" 

"  Quite  certainly  is  it  known,  my  sweetest  of 
friends !  Her  own  sister-in-law  told  me  of  it.  Be- 
sides this,  there  are  documents  in  the  affair;  for  it 
was  negotiated  by  letters,  which  certainly  must  have 

*  Guldasa  sateri,  an  estate  which,  according  to  the  Swedish  laws, 
can  only  be  held  by  a  noble. 
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been  very  affecting,  for  Mrs.  Z.  has  cried  days  and 
nights  over  them — there  most  singly  and  solely  on 
that  account  have  been  a  wash  of  pocket  handker- 
chiefs. But  she  has  her  own  friends,  and  will  console 
herself,  and  think  about  a  certain  gentleman  without 
children,  and — d  propos,  people  say  also  in  the  world 
that  Colonel  Brenner  too  will  endeavour  to  console 
himself,  and  will  seek  for  his  consolation  in  this 
house ;  people  assert  even  that  Miss  Sophia  Adelan 
would  know  something  more  of  the  affair." 

Reddening  like  a  guilty  person,  and  proud  as  an 
innocent  one,  I  repelled  the  charge,  and  declared 
myself  wholly  unacquainted  with  it.  And,  as  the 
sisters  persisted  in  jesting  with  me,  my  stepmother 
said,  with  a  graceful  dignity  which  pleased  me  in- 
finitely— 

"As  Colonel  Brenner  has  so  lately  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  Mrs.  Z.,  it  would  very  little  accord  with 
the  esteem  which  he  cherishes  for  Sophia,  and  with 
his  own  character,  if  he  should  so  quickly  solicit  her 
hand.  Besides,  I  fancy  that  this  match  would  very 
little  suit  Sophia.  It  is  no  joke  with  so  many  step- 
children. If  my  Sophia  wishes  to  be  married,  she 
will  not  lack  opportunities  of  choosing  among — um, 
um,  um !" 

"  O,  of  course !  That  is  certain  1  When  a  person 
has  so  many  charms  and  talents,  and  so  much  pro* 
perty,  there  lacks  nothing ;  and  people  talk  already 
of  a  certain  Baron  and  Chamberlain,— perhaps  one 
may  already  offer  congratulations." 
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I  scarcely  was  able  to  give  a  token  of  disavowal, 
and  was  glad  that  a  servant  came  to  say  that  the  car- 
riage was  at  the  door,  in  which  the  Lady-Councillors- 
of-Commerce  took  leave,  and  my  stepmother  and 
Flora  drove  out  to  pay  visits. 

"  Let  nobody  come  in !  say  that  nobody  is  at 
home!"  said  I  to  the  philosopher  (the  old,  trusty 
servant  of  the  house,  whose  business  it  is  to  watch 
through  the  whole  day,  half  sleeping  in  the  hall), 
and  I  threw  myself  in  the  arm  chair,  before  the 
piano,  in  the  ante-room.  One  single  light  burnt  in 
the  chandelier  with  a  long  wick.  It  was  twilight  in 
the  room,  it  was  twilight  in  my  own  soul. 

"  It  is  the  property !  It  is  a  speculation ! "  — 
thought  I.  My  mind  was  in  so  painful  a  state  that 
I  was  obliged  to  weep.  The  image  of  the  Viking 
was  dimmed  in  my  inmost  soul.  I  saw  him  before, 
so  pure,  so  noble,  so  far  from  all  worldly  modes  of 
action,  and  now  1  But  no !  I  will  not  submit  myself 
to  the  thoughts  which  the  news  that  I  have  heard 
awakens  in  me.  "  Still !  still !"  said  I  to  the  tor- 
menting spirits,  "  leave  me  my  faith  in  him,  and  let 
me  retain  my  friend.  Besides,  why  should  I  believe 
that  he  will  woo  me.  He  will  not  He  seeks  in  me 
merely  a  confidant,  a  friend,  a  sister !"  And  I  let  all 
the  five  little  children  come  up  before  me  in  order  to 
explain  his  courtship  of  Mrs.  Z. 

The  'Sonate  pathetique'  of  Beethoven  lay  upon 
the  music  desk,  and  I  began  to  play  it.     This  wild 
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agitato  removed  the  tumult  from  my  soul,  and  hushed 
it ;  it  elevated  itself  on  the  streams  of  sound,  and 
burst  with  them  through  all  thwarting  hindrances  to 
the  grave,  lovely,  all-releasing,  all-reconciling  unveil- 
ing, to  the  glorious  closing  notes.  So  deeply  was  I 
absorbed  by  my  music  that  I  did  not  hear  that  a  con- 
versation was  taking  place  in  the  hall,  which  ended 
in  the  philosopher  opening  the  door  and  saying  in  a 
voice  which  resembled  that  of  the  ghost  in  Hamlet: 

"  Miss  Adelan,  Colonel  Brenner  is  in  the  hall,  and 
will  resolutely  come  in.  Shall  I  beg  him  to  go 
away  V9 

"  Did  I  not  say  that  nobody  was  to  be  admitted  ?" 
asked  I. 

"  Yes,  he  said  that/'  said  a  well-known  voice. 
"  But  I  said  to  him  that  I  am  already  admitted  1" 
And  Brenner  at  one  spring  stood  before  me,  with 
outstretched  hand,  so  kind,  so  joyous,  so  cordial,  that 
I  nearly  forgot  all  the  impressions  with  which  I  had 
just  then  combated,  and  my  heart  moved  itself  to- 
wards him. 

He  gave  me  a  bouquet  of  beautiful  flowers,  as  he 
continued,  "  only  do  not  say  to  me  that  I  should  go 
away !" 

Kindly,  but  sorrowfully,  I  said,  "  Ah,  no !  Be- 
main  here  now.     My  mother  will  soon  be  home/' 

"  0,  that  is  not  of  much  consequence  to  me,"  said 
he.    "  I  would  now  rather  talk  alone  with  you/' 

My  heart  beat  from  secret  anxiety.     He  looked  at 
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me,  and  my  appearance  must  have  indicated  fully 
my  state  of  mind,  for  he  was  suddenly  uneasy,  and 
asked  tenderly  and  with  his  whole  heart,  whether  I 
were  ill  ? 

"No,  I  am  very  well."  Whether  I  was  vexed? 
"  Yes,  I  must  confess  that ;  I  had  heard  something 
which  had  discomposed  me."  Whether  he  might  not 
share  it,  whether  he  might  not  endeavour  to  be  my 
comforter?  I  was  silent.  Should  I  tell  him  all? 
thought  I.  Yet  no!  That  were  indeed  a  folly. 
He  would  fancy  that  I  was  in  love  with  him.  He 
renewed  his  questions  with  more  and  more  warmth. 
"No!"  replied  I,  at  length;  "not  now — perhaps  at 

some  future  time" Whether  I  were  vexed  with 

him?    "  Yes — No He  must  not  ask  any  more." 

"Not  ask  any  more?"  exclaimed  Brenner.  He 
was  silent  for  a  while,  and  began  then  again,  with  a 
gentle,  tremulous  voice.  "  And  yet  I  came  now,  on 
purpose,  to  ask  you  a  serious  question,  a  very  import- 
ant question — a  question  which  has  often  thrust  itself 
to  my  lips,  and  which  I  can  no  longer  keep  back — a 
question,  upon  which  depends  the  weal  or  woe  of  my 
life.  I  came  on  purpose  to  ask — Sophia,  will  you, 
can  you  love  me?  I  have  long  loved  you  unspeak- 
ably! Will  you  accompany  me  through  Hfe,  in 
pleasure  and  pain?" 

The  voice,  the  look,  the  expression,  even  the  pres- 
sure of  his  hand,  which  had  seized  mine O  what 

eloquence  of  the  heart !    And  all  this  he  had  conse- 
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crated  the  week  before  to  Mrs.  Z.  And  Mrs.  Z., 
without  head  and  heart,  with  a  fine  skin  and  landed 
property,  ascended  like  a  ghost  between  Brenner  and 
me,  and  caused  me  indescribable  anguish. 

0,  if  he  had  but  been  to  me  that  which  he  had 
been  only  a  few  hours  before,  how  candidly  and  how 
warmly  could  I  not  have  talked  to  him;  how  could  I 
have  refused  his  hand  without  wounding  his  heart; 
how  could  I  have  removed  the  lover,  and  yet  have 
retained  him  for  ever  a  friend. 

But  in  the  darkness  which  had  now  risen  in  my 
soul,  I  recognised  neither  him  nor  myself;  the  whole 
world  was  changed.  A  crippling  coldness,  a  petrify- 
ing stupor  overcame  my  whole  being;  I  felt  myself 
turned  into  a  marble  image,  and  therefore  I  let 
Brenner  talk  without  understanding  him;  heard  him 
speak  of  his  children,  *  children  which  it  was  a  de- 
light and  honour  to  have/  heard  him  say  how  he 
and  his  children  would  make  me  happy  by  love  and 
gratitude;  saw  him  bend  his  knee  before  me,  con- 
juring me  to  listen  to  him  and  answer  him.  But 
I  could  not  answer,  could  move  neither  hand  nor 
tongue;  my  eyes  were  still  and  staringly  riveted 
upon  him;  yet  I  felt  as  if  my  eyes  were  filling  by 
degrees  with  tears.  Then  he  reproached  me  jest- 
ingly with  keeping  him  so  long  before  me  on  his 
knees;  and  with  a  sudden  turn  he  seated  himself  at 
my  feet,  embraced  my  knees,  and  declared  that  he 
would  not  rise  till  I  had  given  to  him  my  '  Yes.' 
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• 

This  manoeuvre  had  almost  entirely  overcome  me. 
I  was  just  about  to  lean  myself  towards  his  beloved 
head,  and  open  my  whole  heart  to  him;  but  at  that 
same  moment  I  heard  a  bustle  in  the  hall,  and  the 
voices  of  many  persons  who  had  entered. 

In  that  same  moment  I  awoke  to  a  full  conscious- 
ness, and  to  the  whole  bitterness  of  my  position. 

"Stand  up!  In  God's  name,  stand  up!"  said  I  to 
Brenner.     "  Some  one  comes!" 

"The  whole  world  may  come!"  replied  he,  with 
defiance  and  affection;  "I  shall  not  stand  up  with- 
out an  answer  from  you." 

A  thought  of  hell  arose  in  my  mind ;  he  will  sur- 
prise thee,  he  will  compel  thee;  he  will  remain  sitting 
here  at  thy  feet  in  order  to  make  it  impossible  for 
thee  to  refuse  his  hand ! 

With  proud  resentment  in  look  and  voice  I  sprang 
up,  and  said — 

"Colonel  Brenner!  I  have  done  wrong  to  leave 
you  so  long  in  uncertainty.  Pardon  me,  and  hear 
now  my  last  answer.  My  hand  and  my  property  I 
will  preserve  independent.  I  esteem  no  man  high 
enough  to  give  him  right  and  rule  over  them." 

Brenner  on  his  part  had  risen  up — and  at  my  stern 
reply  fixed  upon  me  a  look  full  of  inexpressible 
astonishment.  It  was  as  if  he  could  not  thoroughly 
understand  me.  Merry  voices  and  the  steps  of  several 
persons  approached  the  drawing-room  door  from  the 
hall.  I  betook  myself  to  the  door  which  led  to 
VOL.  i.  L 
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Selma's  chamber.  Here,  with  my  hand  upon  the 
lock,  I  turned  round  and  looked  at  Brenner.  He 
stood  immoveable,  his  eyes  directed  to  me;  their 
expression  I  cannot  describe,  and  I  could  not  rightly 
comprehend;  but  I  read  in  them  an  eternal  fere- 
well;  and,  with  a  soul  assailed  by  indescribable  and 
contending  feelings,  I  fled  up  to  my  room.  That 
which  I  felt  to  be  the  bitterest  and  the  most  painful 
at  this  moment  was  that  Brenner  and  I  were  for  ever 
separated.  I  called  up  anew  Mrs.  Z.,  in  her  whole 
terrible  shape,  and  Brenner's  conduct  to  her,  in  order 
to  excuse  and  explain  my  own  conduct;  but  then 
came  the  remembrance  of  Brenner's  last  look — that 
strange  look,  which  went  through  bone  and  marrow, 
and  all  his  culpability  vanished,  and  I  alone  was  the 
culpable  one,  the  one  worthy  of  condemnation. 

I  was  interrupted  in  this  combat  by  Selma,  who 
besought  me  to  come  into  company.  I  thought  at 
first  to  excuse  myself;  but  when  I  found  that  Len» 
nartson  was  there,  a  thought  or  suspicion  arose  within 
me,  and  I  followed  Selma. 

I  had  a  fever  from  excitement  of  mind.  I  soon 
observed  that  Lennartson's  glance  was  directed  to  me 
with  an  inquiring  expression,  and  soon  also  he  seated 
himself  on  the  corner  of  a  '  causeuse,'  and  said  in 
a  low  voice — 

"As  I  came  here  this  evening  I  found  Brenner 
alone  in  the  drawing-room,  in  a  strange  state,  and 
he  could  or  would  not  give  any  explanation  of  it 
Have  you  seen  him  this  evening?" 
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"I  pray  you/'  said  I,  and  answered  his  question 
by  another,  "  tell  me  whether  it  be  true,  as  I  hare 
lately  heard,  that  within  these  few  days  a  connexion 
has  been  spoken  of  betwixt  Brenner  and  Mrs.  Z.? 
You  are  Brenner's  friend,  you  must  know." 

"  I  cannot  deny  it/*  replied  the  Baron,  smiling. 

"  Is  it  true  that  a  marriage  was  spoken  of?" 

"  Yes,  actually  was  spoken  of."^ 

"  He  has  then  really  paid  his  addresses  to  her?" 

"  Hum!  that  is  again  another  question,"  said  Len- 
nartson  smiling. 

"  How !  Did  you  not  say  that  a  marriage  had  been 
spoken  of  ?" 

"  Does  it  then  follow  of  necessity  that  he  must  have 
made  the  proposal?" 

"  Not?  I  fancied  so.  I  pray  you  jest  not  in  this 
affair,  but  tell  me  out  plainly  how  it  hangs  together. 
It  is  to  me  inexpressibly  important — more  important 
than  I  can  say." 

"  Well,  then;  what  I  know  of  the  affair  is,  in  a  few 
words,  this:  Mrs.  Z.  wished  to  have  Wilhelm Brenner 
for  her  husband;  he  did  not  wish  her  altogether  for 
his  wife.  A  third  person  went  with  the  proposal — 
and  with  the  refusal  to  and  fro  between  them." 

"0  God!  is  it  possible?  And  —  pardon  me!— 
From  whom  do  you  know  this? — From  Brenner 
himself?" 

"  No,  certainly  not;  but  exactly  from  this  third 
person,  who  ought  for  two  reasons  to  bid  adieu  to  the 
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office  of  spokesman.  It  pleases  me,  Miss  Adelan,  to 
be  able  to  give  you  an  explanation  of  an  affair  in  which 
you  have  been  so  badly  informed.  And  now — best 
Miss  Sophia,  permit  me,  as  Brenner's  and  your  friend, 
a  question.  What  is  the  occasion  of  his  strange  state 
of  mind  this  evening?" 

"  It  is  my  fault!  my  unpardonable  fault  1"  I  could 
say  no  more,  I  was  crushed  to  pieces. 

Lennartson  was  silent;  he  regarded  me  with  his 
serious  prudent  eyes.  After  a  minute's  silence,  he 
said  gently,  almost  flatteringly — 

"I  shall  probably  see  him  to-night.  May  I  not 
take  to  him  from  you  a  message — some  kind  of 
greeting  ?" 

"  Ah,  what  is  the  use  of  it?  He  cannot,  he  ought 
not  to  forgive  me  !  We  are  separated  for  ever  through 
my  fault — through  my  unworthy  mistrust.  But,  if 
you  will,  impart  to  him  this  our  conversation." 

And  with  this  it  was  ended;  but  now  began  for  me 
the  pangs  of  conscience. 

O  what  talisman  is  there  indeed  against  the  bitter 
crushing  feeling  of  having  been  unjust  towards  a  noble 
friend —having  cruelly  wounded  his  heart,  his  dearest 
feeling;  to  have  murdered  the  faith  in  that  which 
he  loved — to  have  disturbed  his  happiness!  And  for 
such  a  deed  no  comfort  can  be  found.  O  Wilhelm 
Brenner !  now  I  understand  thy  looks  full  of  con- 
demnation, and  full  of  godlike  sorrow  over  me.  Yet 
when  thou  knowest  that  I  have  bathed  my  pillow 
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with  tears,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  my  suffering  felt 
a  proud  joy  over  thee,  and  thanked  God  that  I  can 
bear  thy  image  clear  in  my  breast,  wouldst  thou — 
wouldst  thou  not  forgive  me  ? 

I  passed  the  night  without  slumbering  in  the  least. 
I  waited  for  the  morning  with  impatience — I  hoped 
that  with  it  Lennartson  would  come.  The  morning 
came,  gray  and  cold,  and  no  Lennartson,  and  no 
single  sunbeam  in  my  nocturnal  soul.  One  hour  went 
after  the  other — that  waiting  was  insufferable  to  me ; 
read  I  could  not,  music  was  to  me  a  torment,  and  the 
most  common  topics  of  conversation  only  increased 
my  anguish.  All  at  once  the  proverb  came  into  my 
mind— 


"  That  which  burns  the  heel  burns  not  the  soul ; 


tt 


and  at  the  same  time  the  hill  of  difficulty  came  before 
my  inmost  mind,  and  it  seemed  to  me  a  particular 
refreshment  to  ascend  this.  I  felt  the  necessity  of 
calming  the  soul  by  the  fatigue  of  the  body;  and  with 
an  advertisement  out  of  the  daily  paper  in  my  reticule, 
I  rambled  in  mist  and  cold  towards  the  South,  up  the 
heaven-aspiring  mountain,  far  forth  upon  the  endless 
street  which  begins  on  the  other  side  of  the  same. 
Our  own  state  of  mind  often  lends  its  colour  to 
objects,  but  on  this  day  my  state  of  mind  and  the 
objects  which  met  me  had  actually  a  deep  sympathy. 
The  advertisement  led  me  to  a  dwelling  where  mould 
and  damp  covered  the  walls.     Neither  was  it  to  be 
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wondered  at  that  the  pale  dropsy  abode  there.  On 
the  long  ill-built  street,  I  saw  a  herd  of  ragged,  pale 
children,  old  women  and  aged  men,  living  pictures 
of  sickness,  of  poverty,  and  age;  and  I  contemplated 
misery  in  all  gradations  of  human  life — in  all  its 
weeping  shadows. 

And  amid  all  these  shadow-figures  there  yet  pro- 
bably was  not  one  who  would  have  exchanged  his 
lot  with  mine,  if  he  could  have  seen  into  my  heart. 
Ah!  the  severest  kind  of  wretchedness  is  not  that 
which  exhibits  its  rags  in  the  streets,  and  at  night 
conceals  itself  in  great  deserted  buildings — it  is  that 
which  smiles  in  polite  companies,  which  shews  to 
the  world  a  joyful  exterior  whilst  sorrow  gnaws  its 
heart. 

Had  I  been  somewhat  more  joyous  of  mood,  I 
might  have  thought  with  pleasure  on  the  round 
earthen  jugs  which  many  carried  in  their  hands,  and 
on  the  warm  soup  which  Mercy  cooks  by  the  never- 
extinguished  fire,  and  which  now  these  poor  people 
were  carrying,  yet  steaming,  for  their  dinners. 

When  I  came  home,  I  hoped  for  some  kind  of 
word,  of  some  kind  of  tidings.  But  no,  nothing! 
Several  hours  have  passed.  Perhaps  Lennartson 
comes  this  evening. 

Evening. 
No,  he  came  not.     I  have  obtained  by  art  news  of 
Brenner.    He  did  not  go  home  last  night. 
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The  id. 

Again  a  sleepless  night  It  is  again  morning. 
Whither  shall  I  go-day? 

"When  a  man  is  no  longer  his  own  friend,  then 
goes  he  to  his  brother,  who  is  so  still,  that  he  may 
talk  gently  with  him,  and  may  again  give  him  life/1 

These  words  of  Jean  Paul  awoke  in  me  the  desire 
to  go  to  my  Selma,  but  I  was  ashamed  of  the  con- 
fession which  I  had  to  make  to  her.  Then  came  she 
to  me  with  her  lovely  eyes,  and  asked  so  tenderly,  so 
troubled.  I  could  do  no  other  than  let  her  look  into 
my  heart.  And  how  tenderly  she  comforted  me! 
How  warmly  she  defended  me  from  my  own  self- 
accusations!  How  clearly  she  saw  before  us  the 
hour  of  reconciliation!  Ah,  I  dare  not  hope  for  this! 
If  I  could  only  know  how  it  now  is  with  him,  how 
he  feels  towards  me. 

Evening. 

I  know  now.  Lennartson  came  in  the  afternoon, 
but  not  gaily. 

Yet  it  is  good  that  he  came.  I  could  hardly  have 
supported  such  another  night.  To  my  inquiring  look, 
he  said  immediately — 

"I  have  just  seen  Brenner;  I  have  communicated 
to  him  our  conversation  here  that  evening." 

"Well  then,  and  he — "  asked  I,  almost  lifeless. 

"He  said,  he  had  himself  imagined  that  some  kind 
of  misunderstanding  must  have  been  the  occasion  of 
—what  he  did  not  say." 
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"And  besides  that — said  he  nothing?" 
"He  added,  if  anybody  had  said  to  me  anything 
bad  of  her,  I  should  not  have  believed  it." 
§t  And  that  was  all!     Said  he  nothing  more?" 
t(  No!"  said  Lennartson;  " but  it  was  evident  that 
he  had  suffered  much  in  mind,  and  suffered  still. 
What  unfortunate    misunderstanding   has   put  you 
both  so  out  of  tune  with  each  other,  separated  two 

beings  who  I  fancied  should but  they  are  not 

separated.  That  is  impossible.  I  know  Brenner's 
heart.  Give  me  a  word,  a  cordial  word  for  him, 
and — let  me  conduct  him  to  your  feet" 

"  Impossible !  I  pray  you  do  nothing  now  in  this 
affair.  You  would  not  wish  that  yourself,  if  you 
knew  all.  Tell  me  only — do  you  think  that  Brenner 
cherishes  any  hatred  towards  me?" 

"  Hatred  is  a  feeling  which  cannot  easily  find 
place  in  Brenner's  heart,  and  certainly  never  towards 
you.  The  words  which  he  says  of  you,  he  speaks 
with  seriousness  and  tenderness." 

€t  Thus  I  may  hope  then  that  he  does  not  abhor 
me.  This  is  much.  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for 
your  kindness." 

"  Thank  me  by  letting  me  take  with  me  a  soothing 
greeting  to  my  friend.  He  looked  to  me  as  if  he  had 
not  slept  for  several  nights,  and  would  not  be  able  to 
sleep  for  yet  more." 

€t  Tell  him  that  neither  have  I  slept,  since and 

now  let  us  not  talk  further  on  this  affair.     It  belongs 
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to  the  things  which  must  alone  depend  upon  our 
Lord's  guidance." 

Lennartson  bowed  with  quiet  seriousness,  and  as 
he  saw  me  weep  he  took  my  hand,  and  spoke  gentle 
words  with  the  voice  of  an  angel.  O  how  good  is 
be  too! 

It  is  Twelve  at  Night. 

I  am  now  calmer.  I  have  arrived  at  certainty.  It 
is  then  ended,  this  friendship  which  gave  me  so  very 
much  pleasure,  which  was  to  last  into  eternity,  ended 
through  my  fault. 

$  a|e  $  *  * 

I  found  in  the  stream  of  life  a  costly  pearl,  but  I 

threw  it  heedlessly  away.     I  deserved  it  not. 
$  *  *  *  * 

'If  they  had  told  me  anything  bad  of  her  I  should 
not  have  believed  it.'  What  a  crushing  reproof  for 
me  is  there  in  these  loving  words ! 

But  I  deserve  all  this.  Therefore  I  will  bear  it 
all  without  complaint.  I  shall  not  sleep  this  night, 
perhaps  not  for  many  nights.  Knew  I  only  that  he 
slept. 

Without,  it  is  restless.  Clouds  driven  by  the 
northern  tempest  fly  over  the  castle.  The  lamps 
on  the  bridge  and  on  the  quay  flicker;  their  light 
trembles  in  the  agitated  waters;  one  after  the  other 
is  extinguished  in  the  storm.  Poor  flickering  flames, 
good  night! 

l2 
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The  1th. 

Brenner  has  set  out,  on  the  business  of  the  fleet, 
to  several  of  the  sea-port  towns  of  Sweden.  He 
will  be  absent  several  weeks.    That  is  good. 

It  is  cold  to-day,  clear  air  and  cold.  The  snow  lies 
upon  the  ice  of  the  Riddarfjerd,  upon  the  southern 
mountains,  white  and  still — still  and  cold  as  indiffer- 
ence. I  will  lay  it  upon  my  heart.  Yet  no !  that 
will  I  not.     Let  it  suffer  still. 

I  was  too  proud  of  my  philosophy,  of  my  strength 
and  prudence,  and  am — punished.  Burn  therefore 
thou  holy  pain,  thou  purifying  fire;  burn  to  the  very 
roots  this  selfish  vain  temper.     Burn  and  consume ! 

In  the  Evening. 

I  shall  overcome  this  suffering;  I  feel  that  I  shall 
overcome  it,  for  I  have  a  clear,  inward  presentiment 
that  he  has  forgiven  me,  that  he  feels  and  thinks 
mercifully  towards  me.  And  for  the  first  time  I  feel 
the  necessity  of  the  mercy  and  the  compassion  of  a 
fellow  being.  Such  presentiments  of  the  state  of 
feeling  of  persons  who  are  dear  to  me  I  have  often 
had,  as  well  in  bad  as  in  good,  and  they  have  never 
yet  deceived  me. 

The  sentiment  which  united  Brenner  and  me  has 
really  not  been  of  a  common  kind,  nor  can  the  over- 
hastiness  of  a  moment  annihilate  it.  It  is  deeply 
based  in  the  nature  of  our  being.  And  I  know  it 
Wilhelm  Brenner,  we  shall  yet  once  more  meet  and 
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be  united  in  sincerity,  in  harmony,  even  if  it  first 
be  when  the  scene  of  this  life  is  ended;  I  know 
it,  and  never  have  felt  more  certain  than  in  this 
moment,  when  we  are  apparently  more  separated 
than  ever. 

I  have  written  to  Brenner.  Words  like  those 
which  I  said  here.  They  will  meet  him  when  he 
returns  to  Stockholm. 

To-night  the  stars  glow  brighter.  No  cloud  over- 
shadows them.  Good-night,  Wilhelm!  To-night 
thou  wilt  sleep,  to-night  I  also  shall  sleep,  and  to- 
morrow I  shall  again  wholly  Hve  for  mankind,  for 
the  interests  which  surround  me.  Thou  hast  given 
to  me  an  example  of  activity,  and  I  will  follow  it. 

The  llth. 
And  the  drama  which  is  being  acted  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood demands  truly  all  attention.  I  seek  still 
for  the  thread  which  can  lead  the  captives  out  of  the 
labyrinth;  but  that  St.  Orme  is  the  Minotaur  I  see 
plainly;  and  it  seems  as  if  Flora's  prophesying  of 
herself,  that  she  was  possessed  by  his  evil  nature  was 
really  about  to  be  fulfilled.  But  why  should  Selma 
become  her  victim;  why  should  the  sylph  lose  her 
wings  in  the  struggle?  Selma  has  been  for  some 
time  an  actual  martyr  to  Flora's  perpetually  unhappy 
temper,  who  seems  to  have  a  certain  delight  in 
tormenting  her  with  ill-humour,  with  severity,  and 
with  absurd  suspicions.    Selma  bears  this  with  won- 
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derful  gentleness,  bat — the  joyous  song  is  silenced, 
and  the  light  dancing  gait  becomes  ever  stiller. 

Yesterday,  I  poured  out  before  her  the  vial  of  my 
wrath  against  Flora. 

"Forgive  her,"  prayed  Selma,  with  her  beautiful, 
tearful  eyes,  "she  is  herself  so  little  happy !" 

And  this  is  true.  My  stepmother,  who  does  not 
understand  Floral  condition,  but  who  would  willingly 
see  all  around  her  joyful,  endeavours  to  cheer  her  by 
all  kinds  of  dissipations  and  pleasures ;  but  these  now 
appear  to  have  lost  all  power  over  Flora,  whilst  her 
evil  demon  strikes  his  talons  ever  deeper  into  her  life. 

Towards  evening,  when  the  few  visitors  had  left 
us,  and  we  ladies  of  the  family  were  together  with 
St.  Orme,  Flora  stood  a  long  time  sunk  in  thought 
before  the  portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci. 

"Do  you  think  of  copying  that  lady,  that  you 
contemplate  her  so  exactly?"  asked  St.  Orme,  in  his 
scornful,  disagreeable  tone. 

"Perhaps ! "  replied  Flora,  in  a  voice  which  sounded 
almost  terrible.  "  Then,"  continued  she  in  an  altered 
tone,  "I  endeavour  to  fancy  how  she  felt  in  mind." 

"Before  or  after  the  murder  of  her  father?"  asked 
St.  Orme  as  before. 

"Afterwards,"  replied  Flora.  "Before,  I  under- 
stand ;  that  I  know." 

"How,  my  sweet  Flora,  how  can  you  enter  into 
such  horrible  thoughts?" 

"Yes,  I  can  do  so,"  replied  Flora.     "She  had 
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attempted  every  thing — everything,  St.  Orme  —  to 
free  herself  from  her  unhappy  condition;  she  did  not 
express  her  pangs.  She  was  reduced  to  the  most 
extreme  point,  was  reduced  to  despair — in  short,  I 
understand  her  deed;  but  after  that — afterwards — " 

"Why  yes,"  rejoined  St.  Orme,  "afterwards,  she 
thought  on  the  preparation  for  her  own  death,  on  the 
scaffold,  on  the  executioner  !" 

"It  is  related,"  continued  Flora,  "that  at  the 
moment  in  which  she  went  to  death,  at  the  moment 
when  she  must  ascend  the  scaffold,  a  stream  of  words 
burst  from  her  lips,  so  full  of  joy  and  thankfulness, 
so  full  of  what  is  most  beautiful  and  most  sublime  in 
the  human  soul,  that  they  who  should  have  consoled 
her  were  dumb,  and  their  pity  changed  itself  into 
admiration:  it  is  said  that  never  was  her  beauty  more 
touching,  her  look  more  beaming  than  at  the  moment 
when  she,  as  a  penitent,  but  ransomed  sinner,  met 
death  enfranchised  and  victorious! — nor  is  that  a 
wonder  to  me.  But  I  do  wonder  how  she  felt;  ah! 
how  she  felt  herself  to  be  free!  free  and  happy!  I 
do  wonder  how  she  felt,  I  do  wonder  how  she  felt,  I 
do  wonder  how — " 

Flora  repeated  these  words  several  times  like  an 
insane  person,  and  sank  suddenly  to  the  floor. 

Our  astonishment  was  great.  Flora  was  carried 
into  Selma's  chamber,  and  here  our  attentions  soon 
brought  her  again  to  consciousness;  but  only  to  fall 
into  a  hysterical  state,  after  which  she  only  sunk  into 
repose  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours. 
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When  she  again  awoke  it  was  night.  She  lay  still, 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  Virginia's  portrait,  that  hung  at 
the  foot  of  Selma's  bed  (on  which  Flora  lay),  and 
said  passionately  to  herself— 

"  She  too  was  lovely  and  unhappy ;  she  too  died  in 
the  bloom  of  her  age,  died  of  a  broken  heart.  But 
she  died,  killed  by  her  still  suffering — like  many  a 
woman,  died  without  glory  and  revenge.  Beatrice 
was  the  happier  of  the  two." 

«  The  Eternal  Judge  only  knows  that/'  said  I, 
with  gentle  voice. 

"  Yes,  what  do  we  know  ?"  continued  Flora.  "  I 
know  nothing,  excepting  that  I  am  more  unfortunate 
than  these  two.  It  is  strange,  but  for  some  time  me- 
thinks,  that  thoughts  on  a  bloody  action,  on  a  murder 
for  instance,  have  something  refreshing  in  them.  A 
great  change  must  take  place  in  the  souls  of  men  who 
have  done  something  terrible — something  that  admits 
of  no  return,  no  uncertainty,  no  fear,  no  hope  more. 
Then,  indeed,  might  the  juggling  spirit  depart,  and 
the  human  being  comprehend  himself!  It  might 
become  calm  and  cool  in  the  heart,  when  the  hour  of 
death  is  near,  and  all  is  past  from  earth;  feelings 
might  arise — feelings  of  humiliation  and  subjection, 
and  then— there  perhaps  might  come  some  angel  of 
the  Lord,  and  kindle  a  light  in  the  dark  soul  ere  one 
died.  But  thus  will  man  die !  Die,  be  laid  low  in 
the  black  earth,  moulder,  turn  to  dust,  be  trampled 
of  men — ha !  no !  no !     I  will  not  die.    No.     Why 
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is  it  so  dark  within  me  ?  why  do  you  let  me  lie  as  in 
a  funeral  vault  f  Bring  me  more  light  And  Selma  I 
where  is  she  ?  She  used  to  lore  me.  But  she  has 
left  me,  like  all  the  rest  V9 

"  Never !  never!"  replied  an  affectionate  voice,  and 
from  the  depths  of  the  alcove,  on  the  other  sjde  of 
Flora's  bed's-head,  arose  slowly  Selma's  white-gar- 
mented beautiful  figure.  She  took  Flora's  hand  in 
hers,  and  besought  with  tears — 

"  O  Flora,  Flora!  if  you  yet  love  me,  hear  what  I 
have  to  say  to  you.  You  are  day  by  day  more  unlike 
yourself;  there  lies  some  heavy  secret  at  your  heart 
which  makes  you  unhappy.  O  speak  Flora,  tell  us 
what  it  is — tell  us  all !  You  know  how  we  love  you. 
How  possible  it  will  be  for  us  to  find  out  some  means 
of  consoling  and  calming  you !  Oh,  confide  in  us  ! 
How  free  will  you  feel  when  you  have  opened  your 
heart,  and  have  become  clear  to  those  who  love  you !" 

"  Clear  I"  repeated  Flora,  "  and  if  I  were  to  open 
my  heart,  and  it  were  to  appear  merely  darker  to  you 
than  before  !     Selma,  how  should  you  bear  that?" 

"  Ah !  I  could  bear  all,  except  seeing  you  so  un- 
happy and  so  changed  as  you  are  !" 

"  You  think  so,"  said  Flora,  "  but  you  deceive 
yourself.  You  belong  to  the  good,  to  the  discreet, 
who  abominate  every  thing  that  is  unusual  and  ec- 
centric, because  they  consider  it  bad,  because  they 
do  not  understand  it.  They  cannot  look  the  reality 
in  the  face  without  trembling;   they  do  not  love, 
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except  through  illusions,  which  they  have  no  strength 
to— but  forgive  me,  I  will  not  be  severe.  I  myself 
need  help  and  forbearance.  Help  me,  you  cannot, 
Selma,  nobody  can — but  you  can  soften  the  struggle. 
And  now — will  you  read  something  to  me,  something 
which  will  calm  me  ? — what  have  you  there  ?  The 
hymn-book !  Bead  something  from  it,  if  you  will.  It 
is  a  long  time*  since  I  looked  into  such  a  one." 

As  I  left  the  two  young  friends,  I  heard  Selma 
read  with  a  voice  which  she  endeavoured  to  make 
firm. 

How  the  whole  earth  reposes 

The  next  day  Elora  was  better;  but  Selma's  coun- 
tenance bore  the  traces  of  a  deeply-depressed  mind. 
I  proposed  to  her,  after  breakfast,  to  go  up  to  the 
Museum  to  see  some  new  statues  which  had  lately 
come  there.  She  willingly  consented,  and  that  Flora 
declined  the  invitation  to  accompany  was  not  un- 
pleasant to  me. 

We  had  not  been  long  among  the  noble  works  of 
art  before  I  saw  the  young  pupil  of  Ehrensvard 
become  cheerful,  and  whilst  contemplating  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  sublime,  her  soul  freed  itself  from  the 
burden  which  bowed  it  down.  I  acknowledged  with 
joy  how  a  cultivated  taste  for  art  or  nature  can  release 
the  human  soul  from  the  pang  which  is  called  forth 
by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  or  by  the  excitability 
of  the  heart.  Yet  he  cannot  always  be  released  from 
it,  neither  should  he  be.     There  are  sufferings  which 
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are  more  elevating  than  all  enjoyments,  I  mean  nobler. 
These  must  not  be  annihilated.  They  may  free  us, 
they  may  give  us  wings.  Even  the  larva  of  suffering 
can  receive  wings,  can  fly  in  the  night,  and  be  lighted 
by  its  stars,  and  bathe  in  its  dew. 

A  soul-full  brightened  melancholy  displaced  more 
and  more  the  suffering,  depressed  expression  of 
Selma's  countenance,  as  my  observations  excited  her 
to  think  and  to  express  her  thoughts. 

At  Niobe's  statue  I  said,  that  Niobe  appeared  to 
me  too  unfeeling;  I  wished  to  see  in  her  countenance 
more  despair,  more  anger. 

"  She  combats  with  higher  powers,"  replied  Selma; 
"  neither  revenge  nor  hope  are  possible  to  her.  Besides, 
this  is  the  first  time  that  she  knows  misfortune ;  and 
it  comes  so  suddenly,  so  mightily,  that  it  overpowers 
her;  she  cannot  suffer  much,  she  is  stunned.  See ! 
observe  her  from  this  side;  see  the  expression  of 
trembling  pain  about  her  mouth.  One  sees  that  there 
needs  only  one  movement,  only  one  arrow  now,  and 
she  suffers  no  more;  she  is  turned  to  stone." 

I  looked  at  Selma.  There  was  at  this  moment  a 
strange  resemblance  between  Niobe's  expression  and 
hers.  It  seemed  to  me  that  thus  would  she  suffer, 
thus  turn  to  stone.    But  God  defend  my  young  sister ! 

At  the  antique  head  of  Zeno  I  said,  "  Do  you  not 
see  in  this  countenance,  as  if  it  were  a  prototype  of 
Christendom?" 

"Yes,"  replied  she;  "it  is  the  renunciation,  but 
without  the  exaltation." 
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She  would  not  turn  to  stone;  thought  I  again,  with 
a  look  at  her  countenance  beaming  with  soul,  she 
would  free  herself,  she  would  conquer  herself.  The 
sylph  would  not  lose  her  wings  for  long. 

We  now  heard  somebody  whispering  near  us — 

"  Lieutenant  Thure  does  not  go  to  the  ball  to-night. 
It  is  very  vexatious." 

"  Nor  the  royal  secretary,  Von  Bure,  either.  Yet 
he  told  me  that  he  would  come  for  my  sake.  But 
one  cannot  depend  on  the  gentlemen.  He  had  as 
good  as  engaged  me  for  the  first  waltz.  I  will  be 
properly  ungracious  the  next  time  that  he  comes,  and 
will  render  himself  so  civil." 

"  Yes,  it  seemed  as  if  you  had  made  a  conquest 

Do  you  not  think  that  the  marble  head  there  is 

like  Von  Bure?  Do  you  know  what  sweet  thing  he 
said  to  me  last  evening?" 

The  sweet  thing  was  said  so  softly,  that  I  did  not 
hear  it.  We  had  already  recognised  Hilda  and  Thilda 
Engel,  who  were  complaining  of  their  lovers  before 
the  bust  of  Septimus  Severus.  They  were  now  aware 
of  us,  and  we  mutually  saluted  to  each  other.  As  it 
now  began  to  be  cold  in  the  marble  gallery,  I  pro- 
posed that  we  should  take  a  walk  towards  the  park, 
across  the  Skeppsholm,  and  we  asked  the  Engels 
if  they  would  accompany  us.    '  They  would  indeed, 

gladly,  but four  ladies  without  one  gentleman — 

how  would  that  be?' 

Selma  and  I  assured  them,  laughing,  that  it  would 
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be  excellent;  especially  if  we  went  two  and  two ;  and 
we  wandered  off,  each  with  an  Engel  (angel)  by  her 
side,  but  had  considerable  weariness  therefrom. 

Outside  the  park  we  met  Mrs.  Rittersvard  and 
her  daughter.  They  were  cordially  friendly,  and  so 
merry  that  it  infected  us.  Mrs.  Rittersvard  was 
much  better  as  regarded  her  health,  and  Helfrid  was 
quite  happy  to  be  again  after  a  long  time  in  the  fresh 
wood.  It  was  glorious.  The  snow  melted  in  the 
noon-day  sun,  the  fir  shoots  gave  forth  fragrance,  and 
lichens  and  mosses  grew  greenly  fresh  in  the  field, 
and  on  the  tree  stems.  Helfrid  was  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  all  these,  and  related  in  answer  to  Selma's 
and  my  questions,  so  much  of  their  lives  and  pecu- 
liarities, as  excited  a  great  desire  in  our  minds  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  these  children  of  na- 
ture. In  the  mean  time  we  wished  Helfrid  joy  of 
this  her  knowledge  and  fresh  spring  of  enjoyment. 

But  the  Engels  became  ever  more  and  more  sullen, 
and  I  recognised  in  them  that  lamentable  poverty  of 
soul  which  our  mode  of  education  often  fosters,  and 
which  often  causes  people,  in  the  midst  of  treasures 
of  art  and  nature,  to  have  thought  and  memory  only 

for  a ball  lover.     Thus  were  we  now,  six  ladies, 

and — no  gentleman!  Fate  was  cruel  to  the  poor 
children.  Their  looks  animated  themselves,  how- 
ever, as  two  young  gentlemen,  arm  in  arm,  ap- 
proached us,  and  I  heard  them  whisper  the  names 
of  Thure  and  Bure.  But  Thure  and  Bure  greeted, 
and — passed  by !     The  Engels  looked  desperate. 
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Again  a  gentleman  approached  us;  and  this  one 
passed  us  not  by,  but,  after  an  exclamation  of  joyful 
surprise  and  friendly  salutation,  accompanied  us  back 
to  the  city.  It  was  Lieutenant  Sparrskold.  But  he 
walked  beside  Helfrid  Rittersvard.  Hilda  and  Thilda 
walked  with  one  another. 

At  a  hint  from  her  mother,  Helfrid  invited  them 
and  the  rest  of  the  party  to  go  and  drink  a  cup  of 
chocolate  in  the  shadow  of  her  hyacinths.  The 
Engels  declined  the  invitation  with  a  look  of  ill 
humour,  but  Selma,  the  young  Sparrskold,  and  I, 
accepted  with  pleasure  the  friendly  invitation. 

In  the  shade  of  Helfrid's  fragrant  hyacinths  we 
drank  excellent  chocolate,  and  had  a  lively  and  inte- 
resting conversation  on  the  way,  of  best  improving 
and  using  life  and  time. 

Nobody  was  better  pleased  to  hear  about  this  than 
the  good  old  lady,  who  finds  even  now  life  to  be  so 
affluent  and  so  full  of  interest,  that  she  wakes  herself 
every  morning  at  six  o'clock  from  fear  of  wasting 
time,  which  for  her  flies  too  fast. 

Young  Sparrskold  declared  jestingly,  that  people 
did  a  great  deal  better  to  sleep;  and  with  that  kissed 
her  hand  with  filial,  yes,  almost  childlike  tenderness. 

Helfrid  looked  on  both  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

A  horrible  catastrophe  changed  this  scene  of  love 
and  goodwill,  into  one  of  horror.  A  dull  pistol-shot 
was  heard,  and  seemed  to  have  been  fired  in  the 
room  under  that  where  we  were.  Sparrskold  sprung 
up. 
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"It  was  in  Captain  Rumler's  room!"  exclaimed 
he;  and,  as  if  seized  upon  by  a  horrible  foreboding, 
rushed  from  the  room.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
this  he  came  up  again,  very  pale.  "  Captain  Rumler 
has  shot  himself!  All  was  already  over  with  him. 
People  had  for  some  time  talked  of  his  deranged 
affairs,  and  of  his  inclination  for  strong  liquors;  he 
seemed  already  to  have  laboured  at  his  own  ruin. 
This  was  now  accomplished. 

Excited  and  horrified  in  mind,  we  separated. 

"  He  was  one  of  Felix's  intimate  acquaintance/' 
said  Selma,  on  our  homeward  way.  "  May  he  not 
"     She  did  not  conclude. 

It  was  terrible  news  with  which  we  had  now  to 
surprise  my  stepmother. 

The  ISth. 

Captain  Rumler's  unfortunate  end  quickly  flew 
through  the  city.  The  Lady-Commissioners-of-Com- 
merce  informed  us  to-day  that  '  people  said  that  he 
had  handled  too  freely  the  money  of  the  regiment; 
that  he  could  no  longer  conceal  this,  and  would  not 
live  over  his  disgrace;  that  one  and  another  young 
gentleman,  sons  of  rich  families,  who  were  involved 
in  Rumler's  affairs,  had  fled.  People  said  that  several 
occurrences  similar  to  this  would  follow.' 

From  the  misfortune,  however,  one  good  thing  has 
arisen.  Ake  Sparrskbld  was  Rumler's  next  successor, 
and  received  the  company  after  him.     Nothing  then 
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hinders  any  longer  his  and  Helfrid's  union,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  whole  family. 

The  14th. 

Now  also  have  the  Rutschenfelts  driven  off!  'God 
preserve  Felix!'  with  these  words  my  stepmother 
entered  at  noon,  and  was  so  cast  down  by  the  news 
and  so  uneasy  about  its  consequences,  that  all  thoughts 
of  startling  me,  and  all  the  Metternich  deportment, 
were  forgotten. 

Among  those  who  have  made  their  escape  for  debt, 
are  the  Mr.  Bravanders  (the  same  who  on  New- 
Year's-day  challenged  the  devil  so  industriously  to 
fetch  them). 

The  15M. 
"  Has  Felix  been  here  ?  Do  you  know  anything  of 
him?"  asked  Lennartson  to-day,  almost  as  he  entered 
the  lobby;  and  as  we  answered  in  the  negative  he 
appeared  vexed,  although  he  tried  to  conceal  it. 
St.  Orme,  the  Chamberlain,  and  a  few  other  gentle- 
men, together  with  Lennartson,  were  here  to  dinner. 
The  conversation  soon  turned  to  the  Rustchenfelts 
again,  who  in  part  had  taken  flight,  and  in  part 
were  suspected  of  designing  to  take  flight.  Many 
persons  were  mentioned  whom  they  had  deceived, 
who  had  been  robbed  by  them  of  the  little  which 
they  possessed;  families  who  were  sunk  in  the  deepest 
sorrow;  mothers,  brides,  whose  hope  was  annihilated, 
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whose  future  was  for  ever  darkened.  The  old, 
venerable  father  of  one  of  the  fugitives  had  had  a 
stroke  in  consequence  of  his  grief— but  it  would  be 
going  too  far  to  draw  forth  all  the  misfortune  which 
was  now  passingly  spoken  of. 

Lennartson  was  silent  in  the  mean  time,  but  I  gave 
vent  to  my  heart  in  a  few  excited  words.  St  Orme, 
who  always  sets  himself  in  opposition  to  me,  shrugged 
his  shoulders  at  the  tragical  way  in  which  people  took 
such  everyday  affairs,  the  fuss  which  [people  made 
about  a  young  man's  youthful  follies.  He,  for  his 
part,  pitied  them  sincerely,  but  he  judged  no  man; 
people  must  not  be  too  severe  against  the  young. 
They  must  have  time  to  run  out  their  course ;  after 
this  they  returned  to  sense  and  prudence.'' 

"  That  is  very  well  said,"  remarked  the  Chamber- 
lain, with  a  fine  voice  and  fine  satire,  "  and  for  my 
part,  I  will  always  say,  '  the  blessed  (late)  Rumler,' 
although  I  would  not  take  an  oath  that  the  blessed 
man  really  is  blessed;  still  I  think  that  people  should 
pay  their  debts  and  live  decently  in  the  world,  and 
I  think  that  it  is  rather  venturesome  to  go  over  into 
the  other,  like  Rum like  the  blessed  Rumler." 

Lennartson  now  took  up  the  affair,  and  with  great 
seriousness;  and  fixing  a  quiet  firm  glance  on  St. 
Orme,  he  censured  the  conduct  which  had  been 
described,  and  the  temper  of  mind  which  could  find 
it  innocent.  He  described  the  operation  of  this  on 
social  life  in  general;  he  described  a  people  in  its 
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decline— laxity  of  principle,  its  poisoned  root— lust 
of  pleasure  and  frivolity,  taking  the  upper  hand— 
the  sanctity  of  a  promise  despised — order  and  honesty 
fled — with  them  confidence,  security,  readiness  to 
oblige,  all  pure,  all  beneficial  sentiments — all  human 
ties  poisoned — the  sanctity  and  fresh  gladness  of  life 
fled  for  ever.  Thus  was  it  with  the  old  nations  as 
they  advanced  towards  their  dissolution,  towards  their 
ignominious  tardy  death,  a  spectacle  for  pity  and  con- 
tempt. Thus  will  it  be  with  us,  if  we  do  not  seize 
with  earnestness  on  life  and  on  ourselves.  "I  wish," 
continued  Lennartson,  whilst  his  eyes  flashed  and 
the  words  came  like  thunder  from  his  lips, "  I  wish 
that  all  honest  men  would  brand  with  their  abhor- 
rence, and  the  better  part  of  social  life  with  its  scorn, 
all  those  idlers,  those  young  deceivers,  who  sacrifice 
all  for  the  satisfying  of  their  bad  passions.  I  know 
only  one  character  more  worthy  of  punishment,  more 
despicable  than  these,  and  that  is  he  who,  under  the 
guise  of  cleverness,  poisons  their  principles;  under 
the  guise  of  friendship  seduces  to  misery,  whilst  he 
makes  them  the  instruments,  the  victims  of  his  selfish- 
ness, of  his  low  schemes — in  one  word,  the  snake  in 
social  life,  the  calculating  seducer!" 

Was  it  the  intention  of  Lennartson  to  hurl  a  light- 
ning flash  at  St.  Orme,  or  was  it  the  bad  conscience 
of  the  latter  which  made  him  struck;  but  certain  it 
is,  that  for  the  first  time  I  saw  him  deprived  of  his 
scornful  assurance,  for  the  first  time  saw  him  smitten 
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and  confused.  The  blood  had  vanished  from  his 
cheeks.  He  attempted  to  smile,  but  the  thin  lips 
trembled  convulsively.  Flora  saw  him  with  amaze- 
ment, and  a  sort  of  enjoyment!  She  seemed  to  feast 
herself  on  his  pangs.  She  laughed — hideously — 
there  was  a  stillness  as  of  death  at  the  table,  and  at 
once  my  stepmother  made  the  move  to  rise,  although 
the  dessert  had  not  been  served,  and  all  followed 
with  readiness. 

St.  Orme  soon  recovered  himself;  one  heard  him 
soon  after  laughing  and  joking  with  the  Chamberlain, 
bat  his  laugh  was  not  natural.  He  soon  left  the 
company,  after  he  had  cast  a  crafty,  poisonous  glance 
on  Lennartson. 

When  our  guests  were  gone,  we  were  all  of 
us  extremely  out  of  tune.  I  endeavoured  to  fix  my 
stepmother's  attention  by  one  of  the  questions  of  the 
day,  but  it  did  not  succeed. 

It  succeeded  much  better  with  the  'Lady  Council- 
lors of  Commerce/  who  came  full  of  news,  which 
they  were  as  desirous  of  imparting  as  we  of  hearing. 
It  concerned  for  the  most  part  the  Rutschenfelt  com- 
pany, and  the  disorder  and  misery  which  the  fugitives 
had  left  behind  them;  the  causes  of  the  ruin  of 
young  men  were  also  spoken  of — among  these  were 
often  mentioned  unwise  parents,  bad  example,  neg- 
lected oversight  in  youth.  With  all  these  sorrowful 
relations,  Mrs.  and  Miss  P.  helped  us  through  the 
long  evening.   During  this,  two  messengers  had  been 
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sent  to  inquire  after  Felix,  but  they  had  not  met 
with  him  at  home. 

After  people  had  separated  for  the  night,  Selma 
and  I  lingered,  as  we  often  do,  among  the  pictures  in 
the  inner  ante-room,  and  contemplated  them  by  the 
soft  lamplight.  Selma  stood  long  before  a  painting 
after  Guido  Reni,  which  represents  St.  Michael,  who, 
with  the  flames  of  anger  in  his  divinely  beautiful 
countenance,  plants  his  foot  upon  the  breast  of  Satan, 
and  pierces  him  with  his  spear. 

"Why  does  my  Selma  look  at  this  picture  so  long?" 
asked  I,  joining  her ;  "it  has  something  quite  horrible 
in  it" 

"But  something  quite  beautiful  also,"  replied  she. 
"It  teaches  us  to  understand  what  a  holy  anger  is. 
Look  at  St.  Michael's  countenance!  Tell  me,  does  it 
remind  you  of— is  it  not  like" — Selma  paused,  and 
crimsoned  with  confusion. 

"  Lennartson,  as  we  saw  him  to-day,"  said  I,  end- 
ing her  sentence,  and  Selma's  look  told  me  that  I  had 
expressed  her  thoughts. 

We  were  now  disturbed  by  some  one  who  opened 
the  door  of  the  drawing-room.  It  was  the 'figure  of 
a  man  wrapped  in  a  wide  cloak.  This  was  thrown 
off,  and  we  recognised  Felix  Delphin.  But  how 
changed  he  was !  The  pale,  disfigured  countenance 
had  scarcely  a  trace  of  its  former  beauty. 

"  Selma  1"  said  he,  with  an  agitated  yoice,  "  do 
not  be  afraid  of  me.  .  I  will  merely  say  farewell  to 
you,  before — " 
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«  Before  what,  Felix  ?" 

"  Before  I  leave  thee  and  Sweden  for  ever !  0 
Selma !  I  wished  to  see  you  once  more,  that  I  might 
pray  you  to  think  of  me,  and  to  pray  for  me  when  I 
am  far  from  you !» 

"  Felix,  why  must  you  go  V9 

"  Why,  because  I  am  —  ruined,  ruined  by  my 
weakness,  by  my  folly.  Property,  health,  honour, 
all  are  lost !  I  cannot,  I  will  not  live  over  my  dis- 
grace here." 

"  But  is  there  no  help  ?     Cannot  Lennartson —  " 

"  No  !  once  before  he  rescued  me  from  the  hands 
of  the  usurer.  Then  I  gave  him  my  word  of  honour 
never  again  to  be  betrayed  into  them.  I  have  broken 
this.    Bather  would  1  die  than  meet  his  look !" 

"But  I,  but  Flora!  We  are  your  nearest  rela- 
tions; we  have  some  jewels ?— " 

"  Hush,  good  angel !  I  am  not  sunk  yet  so  deep 
as  to  avail  myself  of— and  besides,  what  purpose 
would  that,  serve?  Ah,  Selma !  all  must  now  be 
ended  between  us.  Here,  have  you  your  ring  again. 
I  am  not  worthy  of  you.  Pray  Lennartson  to  forgive 
me-!  Greet  Flora !  May  she  be  worthy  of  him  1 
And  you,  good  angel — heaven  bless  you !  Farewell  !" 

He  kissed  the  folds  of  her  dress,  and  was  about  to 
rush  out,  but  was  prevented  by  a  man  who  stepped 
in  the  doorway  and  seized  his  arm  with  a  stern — 

"Whither,  Felix  ?" 

It  was  Lennartson.    Felix  gasped  for  breath,  but 
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in  the  next  moment  he  made  a  violent  effort  to  tear 
himself  loose  and  to  fly,  but  the  Baron  held  him  with 
a  strong  hand,  and  said  sternly — 

"  Be  quiet,  boy !  no  stupidity !  Will  you  make 
a  scene  before  the  people  outside  ?  Besides,  this 
avails  you  nothing  now.    You  now  must  follow  me  I" 

"  You  will  dishonour  me !"  stammered  Felix,  pale 
with  impotent  frenzy. 

"  You  will  dishonour  yourself,  but  I  will  save  you 
even  against  your  own  will,"  said  Lennartson. 

"  It  is  too  late  !"  exclaimed  Felix. 

"  It  is  not  too  late,"  answered  Lennartson.  "  I 
know  all  about  you  and  I  promise  to  save  you;  and 
to  this  end  I  demand  only  one  thing  from  you,  that 
you  at  this  moment  enter  into  a  bond  with  me,  body 
and  soul,  and  take  not  one  step  without  my  will  or 
knowledge,  but  obey  me  in  all  things.  And  in]  the 
first  place,  I  desire  that  you  follow  quite  quietly  to 
my  carriage,  which  stands  before  the  door." 

Lennartson  had  said  all  this  with  a  low  voice,  as  if 
he  would  be  heard  by  Felix  only,  but  the  strong 
emphasis  which  he  laid  upon  his  words  caused  me, 
although  I  stood  at  a  distance,  not  to  lose  one  of 
them.  Felix  seemed  annihilated;  his  will  was  sub- 
jected to  that  of  a  mightier  than  himself,  but  he 
could  scarcely  endure  himself.  He  supported  him- 
self almost  fainting  against  the  wall. 

"  Lean  on  me,"  said  Lennartson,  quickly  and  ten- 
derly, as  he  took  the  youth  in  his  arms — "  why  are 
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you  afraid?  Am  I  not  your  friend,  your  fatherly 
friend  ?  Confide  yourself  to  me !    Come !  be  a  man  l" 

Felix  took  courage  truly  at  these  words,  and  said 
mildly— 

"Do  with  me  what  you  will,  I  will  obey." 

Lennartson  seeing  that  he  hesitated,  seized  his 
arm,  nodded  to  us  kindly  but  deprecatingly,  as  we 
were  about  to  call  for  help,  and  with  a  look  which 
said  'be  calm,9  led  the  unfortunate  young  man  away. 

Selma  threw  herself  into  my  arms  agitated  by 
excited  feelings.  I  did  not  leave  her  through  the 
night,  which  past  sleeplessly  for  us  both,  and  I  have 
written  this  in  her  chamber. 

The  17th. 
Felix  is  ill,  but  they  say  not  dangerously.  They 
have  bled  him,  and  Lennartson  has  watched  by  him 
through  the  whole  night.  Flora  has  also  come  this 
moment  from  him,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  her  really 
excited  and  uneasy  about  his  condition. 

In  the  Afternoon. 
Lennartson  has  just  been  here,  so  good,  so  full  of 
consolation !  Felix's  affairs  are  not  nearly  so  bad  as  he 
himself  imagined.  .  A  sudden  influx  of  his  creditors, 
who  were  alarmed  by  the  flight  of  his  friends,  their 
threats,  his  entire  want  of  money,  together  with  his 
ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  his  affairs,  had  occasioned 
his  despairing  determination.     Lennartson  was  quite 
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sure  of  being  able  to  save  him  out  of  his  embar- 
rassments, although  various  difficulties  were  to  be 
overcome. 

As  we  expressed  our  vexation  about  the  trouble 
and  the  time  which  this  wretched  business  would 
cost,  Lennartson  said  mildly — 

"May  Felix  only  allow  himself  to  be  saved  by  this 
grave  warning!  I  will  then  not  complain  about  that 
which  has  happened,  neither  on  my  account  nor  on 
his!" 

"How  good  you  are!  How  infinitely  good  you 
are!  Ah,  that  Felix,  and  we  all  of  us,  could  only 
once  rightly  thank  you!"  With  these  words,  Selma 
turned  herself  involuntarily  to  Lennartson,  with 
tearful  and  beaming  eyes. 

He  seemed  surprised,  and  his  cheeks  coloured  as 
he  said — 

"  Such  words  from  Miss  Selma?  Can  I  deserve 
them  ?  But  I  will  do  that,  will  do  any  thing  which  in 
any  way  can  contribute — to  make  you  happy! " 

There  was  melancholy  in  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  said  this,  whilst  he  took  Selma' s  hand,  and 
looked  deeply  into  her  eyes.  But  her  eyelids  sank 
hastily,  and  she  grew  pale,  whilst  she,  as  it  were, 
retreated  before  his  searching,  warm  glance.  At  this 
moment  Flora  entered,  and  threw  upon  both  a  look 
of  flaming  jealousy.  Selma  withdrew  quickly.  Len- 
nartson was  still  and  abstracted,  and  soon  went  away. 

Flora  then  turned  to  Selma,  and  said  cuttingly) 
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"that  was  indeed  a  very  affecting  scene,  which  I 
disturbed!  Might  one  inquire  what  kind  of  tender 
outpourings  took  place?  Silent?  It  looks  as  if  you 
were  all  in  a  compact  against  me.  Selma  blushes 
like  a  guilty  person.  You  also  Selma,  you  against 
me  also?    Yes,  then  stand  I  solitary,  forsaken." 

"Flora!  Flora!  No  such  words  if  you  will  not 
kill  me!"  cried  Selma,  with  the  expression  of  the 
most  violent  pain,  and  rushed  out. 

" Flora !"  said  I,  "you  are  really  not  deserving  of 
such  a  friend  as  Selma." 

"Let  me  be!"  replied  she,  " I  do  not  trouble  my- 
self about  the  whole  world." 

I  followed  Selma,  and  found  her  in  the  room,  fallen 
upon  her  knees,  and  with  her  head  bowed  in  her 
bauds. 

"Selma!"  prayed  I,  "do  not  let  Flora's  absurd 
words  go  to  your  heart  You  yourself  know,  and  so 
do  we  all,  how'  innocent  you  are." 

"No!  no!"  exclaimed  Selma,  with  vehemence. 
"I  am  no  longer  innocent!  O  Sophia,  it  is  that 
which  makes  me  unhappy.  I  am  false  towards  her. 
I  feel  it  now.  Innocent  indeed  as  to  all  intention,  all 
wishes;  but  not  as  to  all  feelings,  all  secret  thoughts. 
—0  Sophia,  I  am  guilty!" 

"  That  are  you  not !"  said  I  confidently;  and  I  now 
used  all  my  eloquence  to  reconcile  the  young  girl 
with  herself.  I  made  it  clear  to  her  that  she  could 
not  annul  Lennartson's  connexion  with  Flora;  nay, 
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even  that  she  might  sacrifice  her  own  happiness  to 
promote  that  of  the  other.  This  Selma  was  obliged 
to  concede,  and  she  raised  her  head.  Then  I  said  to 
her  that  such  a  love  as  hers  to  such  a  man  as  Len- 
nartson  was  not  a  sentiment  of  which  any  one  need 
be  ashamed.  It  was  at  the  same  lime  both  noble  and 
ennobling.  And  at  last  I  hit  upon  a  happy  thought, 
that  of  representing  myself  as  a  rival  of  Flora's,  but 
as  an  obdurate  one,  because  no  noble  female  mind 
could  remain  indifferent  to  manly  worth  and  manly 
amiability  like  his;  and  I,  on  this  ground,  gave 
myself  full  permission  to  love  Lennartson. 

Selma  could  not  help  smiling  at  this,  and  smiling 
through  tears,  she  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck. 
I  left  her,  reconciled  in  some  measure  to  herself,  to 
find  Flora.  She  also  was  in  her  chamber;  and  as  I 
entered  I  saw  her  hastily  concealing  in  her  bosom  a 
small  white  bottle  which  she  held  in  her  hand ;  red 
and  white  alternated  upon  her  cheeks.  As  I  saw 
how  deeply  unhappy  she  was,  I  talked  gently  with 
her;  spoke  of  Selma's  purity  and  tenderness;  of  all 
our  wishes  to  see  Flora  calm  and  happy.  I  prayed 
her  with  warmth  to  meet  us,  and  to  have  confidence 
in  us. 

Flora  listened  to  me  with  a  depressed  brow;  and 
said  all  at  once,  with  warmth — 

"  Sophia  I  I  have  been  for  some  time  fearfully  un- 
happy! I  am  afraid  of  myself.  There  are  moments 
when  I  am  capable  of  anything  merely  to  obtain  the 
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end— the  end !  Yes,  if  it  then  were  merely  at  an  end, 
for  ever  at  an  end !  But  I  know or  more  pro- 
perly, I  fear  that  which  may  come  afterwards!  Ah, 
that  nothing  can  end!  I  am  so  weary ! — If  you  have 
any  love  for  me,  do  not  leave  me  much  alone!  I 
cannot  then  answer  for  myself.  How  the  sun  out 
there  shines  so  whitely  upon  the  snow,  as  if  there 
were  no  confusion  and  darkness  in  the  world.  It  is 
all  one!  Will  you  go  with  me  to  the  Unknown? 
Perhaps  she  may  have  a  composing  word  for  me." 

I  was  willing,  and  soon  ready.  We  went.  But 
as  we  neared  the  house  of  the  Unknown,  we  found 
on  the  narrow  path  fresh  fir-tree  twigs  strewn  upon 
the  snow;  it  led  us  to  her  door,  which  was  fastened. 
The  Unknown  had  the  day  before  removed  to 

The  death-still,  fir-crowned  couch. 

in  the  Solna  churchyard. 

"This  door  closed  also!"  said  Flora  darkly,  as 
we  betook  ourselves  homeward.  But  now  opened 
themselves  the  floodgates  of  my  eloquence,  and  in 
the  deep  desire  to  comfort  Flora,  and  in  the  strong 
feeling  of  what  life  has  of  great  and  good,  I  said 
many  things — well,  I  believe.  But  people  flatter 
themselves  always  in  that  way.  It  did  not,  however, 
fail  entirely,  for  Flora  listened  to  me  calmly,  and  as 
we  came  towards  home,  she  pressed  my  hand  with 
a  friendly,  almost  melancholy  '  thanks,  Sophia!1  Yet 
she  remained  reserved  as  before. 

m  2 
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Ah!  I  preach  wisdom  to  others,  and  yet  have  acted 
unwisely  myself;  I  try  to  give  comfort,  and  yet  there 
is  no  peace  in  my  own  heart.  At  home  is  disquiet. 
My  stepmother  shews  coldness  towards  me,  and  yet 
I  know  not  why. 

Wilhelm!  Thou  with  the  rich,  warm  heart,  thou 
who  wast  open  to  me  at  all  times,  at  all  times  affec* 
donate  towards  me,  where  art  thou?  O  what  a  pang 
to  have  wounded  thee,  to  have  removed  thee!  For 
thee — at  thy  feet  fall  these  burning,  penitent  tears. 
Thou  hast  never  shed  such; well  for  thee! 

TheUd. 

Heavy,  black  days, — days  in  which  life  resembles 
a  sleep,  where  nothing  will  go  forward;  not  even 
self-improvement,  which  ought  never  to  stand  still ! 
There  hangs,  as  it  were,  a  heavy  cloud  oyer  us. 
Flora  is,  as  usual,  torn  by  restless  spirits,  and  Selma 
is  no  longer  what  she  was. 

My  stepmother  is  in  an  excited  state  of  mind.  I 
see  plainly  that  the  singular  conversations  which  I 
have  sometimes  with  one  and  another  in  the  family, 
do  not  please  her.  She  looks  as  if  she  suspected  me 
of  exciting  commotions  in  the  house. 

Felix  in  the  mean  time  is  better,  but  his  health 
appeared  deranged  by  the  irregular  life  which  he 
has  led.  He  recovers  slowly.  Lennartson  endear 
vours  to  animate  his  mind,  and  to  cheer  his  spirits* 
He  often  spends  the  evenings  in  reading  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  romances  to  him. 
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True  are  the  words,  '  pobody  is  so  good  as*  the 

strong.' 

The  25th. 

o 

A  little  joy!  ' Ake  Sparrskold  and  Helfrid  Sit* 
tersvard  are  declared  betrothed  I'  With  these  words 
my  stepmother  startled  me  to-day,  and  was  herself 
enlivened  by  the  occurrence,  which  has  given  great 
pleasure  to  her  good,  old  friend.  My  stepmother 
will,  in  order  to  celebrate  this  betrothal,  give  in  the 
next  week  a  soiree,  which  will  redound  to  the  honour 
of  the  house.  Hereby  she  seems  to  wish  to  repress 
various  unquiet  reports  respecting  the  affairs  of  the 
family  which  have  began  to  circulate,  but  as  I  hope — 
without  foundation.  But  so  long  as  St.  Orme  comes 
sneaking  here,  and  has  private  conversation  with  my 
stepmother,  I  am  not  sure.  Another  bad  sign  is  also 
that  our  *  spasmodic  acquaintance'  have  not.  been 
seen  here  for  some  lime. 

The9»th. 
The  cloud  sinks  lower  and  lower;  it  becomes  more 
and  more  twilight  around  us.  My  stepmother  wished 
yesterday  to  have  a  new  carpet  in  the  great  ante- 
room for  her  festival.  The  old  one  Jias  long  been 
disagreeable  to  her,  and  has  besides  this  several 
spots;  in  one  word  she  wished  altogether  to  have  a 
new  and  handsome  carpet.  But  Selma  opposed  her- 
self mildly,  and  said  beseechingly,  "  Ah,  let  us  have 
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no  great  outlay  just  now,  not  till  we  see  how  our 
affairs  stand!" 

From  this  I  remarked  with  terror  that  Selma  (who 
manages  the  domestic  economy  of  the  house)  che- 
rished suspicions  which  she  had  hitherto  conceded 
from  me. 

The  Philosopher  came  in  at  that  moment,  and  said 
in  his  gloomy  voice — 

"  The  bills,  your  honour,"  and  laid  a  handle  of 
papers  on  the  table.  My  stepmother  threw  an  un- 
easy look  upon  it,  and  pushed  it  from  her  as  she  said 
to  Selma — 

"  My  sweet  girl!  look  them  through — I  cannot  do 
it  now.  It  is  horrible  what  a  miserable  voice  Jacob 
has  sometimes.  He  quite  terrifies  me  —  I  confess 
that  at  times  it  makes  me  quite  poorly." 

Selma  embraced  her  mother  silently,  took  the 
accounts,  and  went  with  them  into  her  own  room. 
My  stepmother  was  still  and  thoughtful.  She  leaned 
her  head  back  on  the  sofa  cushion,  and  there  was 
something  in  her  handsome  pale  countenance  that 
went  to  my  heart.  It  was  late  in  the  evening,  and 
the  lamp  burned  dim.  Methought  that  shadows  of 
care  and  anxiety  gathered  around  her,  and  that 
thereby  her  face  became  ever  paler,  ever  older. 
Quiet  wishes  for  the  repose  of  the  grave,  for  all, 
pressed  through  my  soul. 

The  Sd  of  April 

To-day  after  breakfast,  as  I  was  alone  with  my 
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stepmother,  she  introduced  the  affair  of  the  carpet 
She  could  not  bear  the  dirty  spots.  Besides  this,  we 
were  to  have  on  Wednesday  an  elegant  musical 
soiree.  How  could  one  let  such  a  carpet  lie  on  the 
floor;  what  would  people  think  of  the  family  that 
could  endure  such  a  one?  A  new  one  should  be  pur- 
chased on  this  very  day.  I  attempted  to  oppose  it 
a  little,  spoke  of  the  expense  and  of  the  superfluity 
of  such  an  outlay,  and  so  on;  all  with  the  greatest 
friendship  and  mildness;  but  my  stepmother  took  it 
very  ill,  and  exclaimed  at  once — 

"  I  must  pray  you,  my  best  Sophia,  not  to  be  at  all 
troubled  about  my  private  affairs, — and  I  wish  also 
that  in  other  cases  you  would  not  too  much  rule  in 
my  house.  I  have  hitherto  been  able  to  rule  pretty 
well  and  to  provide  for  myself  and  mine,  and  I  do 
not  think  I  am  quite  incapable  of  doing  so  still. 
Emancipate  yourself  as  much  as  you  like,  that  I 
cannot  prevent;  but  let  me  also  have  my  freedom, 
I  beseech  of  .you!" 

The  absurdity  of  this  sally  excited  and  troubled 
me  at  the  same  time.  I  sate  silent  with  tearful 
eyes,  and  was  thinking  whether  and  how  I  should 
answer,  when  we  heard  St.  Orme's  voice  without 
in  the  hall.  With  a  kind  of  shock  my  stepmother 
started  and  said  to  me,  "tell  him  that  I  am  not 
well,  and  that  I  cannot  receive  him,"  and  with  that 
she  hastened  into  her  room. 

"Alone!"  exclaimed  St.  Or  me,  as  he   entered, 
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where  are  the  others  to-day?  I  come  to  say  fare- 
well to  you  for  a  few  weeks.  I  am  intending  to 
go  to  W  s  for  a  little  fresh  air  and  hunting. 
But  I  am  afraid  you  will  certainly  miss  me  very 
much?" 

I  was  silent  Jest  I  could  not  now,  and  I  could 
hot  say  to  him  seriously,  as  I  thought,  "  it  pleases 
me  indescribably  that  you  are  going  away." 

"  You  are  silent  l"  continued  St.  Orme,  "  and  who 
is  silent  consents,  it  is  said.  Where  are  the  other 
ladies  ?    Will  they  remain  invisible  to-day  ?" 

"My  stepmother  is  unwell  and  can  see  no  one," 
replied  I ;  "  Flora  is  gone  to  her  brother,  and  Selma 
is  otherwise  engaged." 

"  Then  it  looks  as  if  we  should  have  a  tSte-d-tite, 
continued  St.  Orme.  "  I  have  no  objection,  because 
I  have  one  or  two  things  to  say  to  you.  Listen,  my 
best  cousin!  I  have  several  reasons  to  believe  that 
you  are  not  of  the  best  service  to  me  in  this  house. 
What  have  you  against  me,  if  I  may  ask  ?  Perhaps 
I  have  not  been  polite  enough  to  you,  have  not  flat- 
tered you  enough  ?  In  the  mean  time,  I  advise  you  as 
a  friend,  not  to  intrigue  against  me,  you  have  "  affaire 
i  trop  forte  partie;"  you  would  do  better,  to  come 
over  to  my  side,  and  persuade  Flora  to  consent  to  that 
which  she  cannot  escape." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  answered  I,  some- 
what proudly,  "  neither  do  I  understand  intrigues ; 
but  I  mean  always  to  speak  out  openly  my  honest 
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thoughts  when  any  one  asks  for  them,  and  neither 
flattery  nor  threats  shall  prevent  my  doing  so." 

"  Superb,  and  Finnish  in  an  especial  manner," 
said  St.  Orme,  as  he  looked  at  me,  with  a  cold,  sar- 
castic mien,  which  would  have  confused  me,  if  it  had 
not  operated  in  the  contrary  manner,  namely,  steeled 
me.  "  I  see  how  it  is,"  continued  he  a  moment 
afterwards  with  contemptuous  coldness,  "  and  I  will 
tell  you  how  it  will  be.  All  your  Finnish  magic  arts 
will  be  in  vain,  and  the  conquest  will  remain  mine 
yet  Adieu!  many  greetings.  Forget  me  not!"  With 
this  he  seized  my  resisting  hand,  and  shook  it  with  a 
malicious,  triumphant  look. 

Flora  entered  at  this  moment,  and  her  suspicious 
mind  saw  a  friendly  alliance  in  that  which  was  almost 
the  contrary.  She  cast  some  lightning  glances  upon 
St  Orme  and  me,  and  turned  her  back  to  him  as  he 
approached  her.     He  then  said  coldly — 

"Adieu,  belle  cousine !  au  revoir  !"  and  went. 

"  How !  hare  you  and  St  Orme  become  suddenly 
such  good  friends  ?"  asked  Flora,  as  she  approached 
me  with  almost  a  wild  look.  "  Have  you  made  a  com- 
pact with  him  to  betray  me  ?  Confess  it,  confess  it 
honestly,  Sophia !  You  do  not  wish  me  to  be  Len- 
nartson's  wife,  you  consider  him  too  good  for  me; 
you  wish  him  to  have  another.  Deny  it  not !  People 
do  not  so  easily  deceive  me,  and  I  have  seen  through 
you  for  a  long  time.  But  to  enter  into  complot  with 
St  Orme  —  I  did  not  think  that  you  would  have 
carried  your  hatred  to  me  so  far." 
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This  new  injustice  caused  me  more  pain  than 
anger.  I  said  warmly,  "  O  Flora,  how  unjust  you  are 
to  me !    But  you  are  unhappy,  and  I  forgive  you." 

With  these  words  I  went  out  of  the  room. 

I  found  that  it  was  my  destiny  to-day  to  be  mis- 
understood at  home,  and  felt  a  certain  longing  to  go 
out.     I  dressed  myself  therefore,  and  went. 

It  was  as  if  the  heavy  cloud  which  had  rested  so 
long  above  me  now  sent  down  all  its  lightning  flashes 
upon  my  head.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  must  resemble 
the  scapegoat,  and  should  be  burdened  with  other 
people's  faults  and  failings ;  a  thousand  excited  feel- 
ings boiled  in  my  breast,  till  I  came  out  of  the  city- 
gate,  and  felt  the  air  breathe  cold  upon  my  brow. 

The  spirit  of  spring  had  breathed  upon  the  earth, 
and  it  thawed  strongly, — foot  passengers  walked  care- 
fully upon  the  melting  ice ;  glittering  drops  fell  from 
the  roofs.     The  heaven  was  the  colour  of  lead ;  but 
here  and  there  opened  themselves  the  eyelids  of  the 
clouds  in  order  to  send  forth  some  pale  beams  of  light, 
which  resembled  smiles  in  tears.     The  air  was  still 
and  somewhat  heavy,  but  there  was  a  twittering  of 
hundreds  of  little  birds  which  played  in  the  leafless 
trees,  and  these  had  I  know  not  what  strange  odour, 
which  reminded  me  of  the  sea,  and  of  fir  woods,  and 
was  full  of  spring  life.     I  remained  standing  on  the 
field  covered  with  trees  which  is  directly  opposite  to 
the  castle,  and  drank  in  full  draughts  of  the  spring-air, 
listened  to  the  rushing  of  the  river,  and  let  my  eyes 
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contemplate  the  manifoldly  changing  world.  Then 
was  it  to  me  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  heaths  of  Finland 
blew  upon  me,  and  awoke  the  child-feeling  in  my 
soul.  Clouds  and  mist  fled,  and  like  singing  larks, 
uprose  the  bright,  the  great  thoughts  which  make  life 
beautiful.  Conscious  purity  exercised  itself  strong  in 
victory,  and — in  one  word,  I  was  as  if  changed. 

I  know  not  whether  it  is — as  one  of  my  friends 
says — 'better  to  be  a  magic  spirit  than  nothing/  but 
certain  is  it,  that  there  lives  in  me  somewhat  of  that 
magic  nature  which,  from  the  very  ancient  times,  is 
said  to  have  its  home  in  my  native  land.  This  some- 
thing I  do  not  comprehend  myself,  but  I  feel  it  as  a 
somethingtuonderful,  a  momentarily  upflaming  strength, 
which  will  and  which  can.  In  such  moments  nothing 
is  impossible  to  me.  I  am  conscious  of  a  power  to 
loose  and  to  bind  the  spirits  of  others.  Primeval 
words  stir  within  me;  yes,  there  are  moments  when 
I  feel  that  I  can  enchant  human  souls  to  me,  and — I 
do  it!  In  my  younger  days,  I  had  much  of  this 
heathenish  magic.  This  since  then  has  been  baptized 
in  the  spirit-waves  of  suffering,  christened  in  the  fire 
of  love;  but  rooted  out  it  is  not,  and  it  arises  in  me 
sometimes  quite  unexpectedly.  I  know  that  it  has 
played  me  many  pranks;  but  I  know  also,  that  when 
reason  has  not  helped  me,  magic  has,  and  has  given 
to  me  both  words  and  songs,  to  sing  myself  free  from 
the  chains  of  life,  and  has  enabled  me,  like  the  old 
Wainemoine,  to  sing  both  sun  and  moon  into  the 
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thread  of  my  life.  And  there  are  moments  in  which 
I  can  turn  every  stick  which  may  lie  as  an  impedi- 
ment in  my  path  into  a  winged  steed,  upon  which  I 
can  ride  out  of  the  narrow  chimneys  of  life— not 
exactly  to  Blakulla — but  forth  into  the  free,  fresh, 
blue  space.* 

The  difficulty  in  such  life-strong  moments  is  the 
not  having  any  difficulties  to  overcome,  no  impedi- 
ments to  conquer,  no  hero  deeds  to  achieve.  That 
was  my  sorrowful  condition.  Because  to  seek  out 
and  purchase  a  splendid  carpet  to  lay  at  my  step- 
mother's feet,  a  carpet  with  a  heaven-blue  ground, 
strewn  with  stars,  flowers  and  magic  figures,  would 
require  no  magic  power.  In  the  mean  time  I  felt  a 
delight  in  it;  and  whilst  in  spirit  I  pleased  myself 
with  overcoming  St.  Orme,  Flora,  and  the  whole 
world,  and  wrote  letters  to  all  my  friends — for  it  is 
astonishing  what  I  do  at  such  times — I  wandered 
without  any  plan  on  the  quay  by  the  river,  and  saw 
the  ice-blocks  break  up  on  the  Riddarfjard,  and  the 
heaven  softly  clear  itself  over  the  liberated  waters. 
Downwards  along  the  river  parterre  my  'spiritus' 
led  me,  and  towards  the  side  where  the  waves 
boomed  most  mightily. 

Ah !  it  was  there  where  I  once  stood  with  Wilhelm 
Brenner,  heard  the  waves  rage  in  his  breast,  and  saw 
a  heaven  clear  itself  in  his  eyes.    And  these  remem- 

•  In  case  this  manuscript  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  strangers, 
I  will  herewith  expressly  declare,  that  this  must  not  be  taken  literally. 
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brances  seized  on  my  soul  with  painful  power, — but 
—gracious  heaven!  Was  it  indeed  true?  Was  it  he 
who  again  stood  there,  leaning  over  the  iron  railing, 
and  looking  down  into  the  foaming  deep?  It  was  he! 
One  look  was  sufficient  to  convince  me  of  it,  and  I 
softly  approached  him.  The  magic  arose  again  within 
me.  I  knew  that  he  could  not  escape  me,  knew  that 
I  at  this  moment  should  have  power  over  him.  What  I 
felt,  of  life  and  will  and  warmth  within  me,  no  words 
could  express;  but  all  this  I  laid  in  my  hand,  and 
I  laid  it  softly  upon  his  arm.  He  started  up  as  if 
touched  by  an  electric  spark/  and  looked  strong  and 
full  into  my  face.  I  looked  quietly  at  him,  and 
merely  whispered— 

"Wilhelm!" 

He  continued  to  look  at  me,  but  his  glance 
changed;  it  became  inexpressibly  heartfelt,  and  with 
a  sigh  from  the  depths  of  his  soul,  he  said — 

"Sophia,  is  it  thou?" 

And  we  were  thou  and  thou,  for  we  were  wholly 
one  at  this  moment. 

Again  he  said  slowly  and  softly,  "is  it  thou,  Sophia? 
It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  thee." 

"Art  thou  still  angry  with  me?"  asked  I,  and  my 
tears  fell,  for  I  saw  by-  his  countenance  that  he  had 
suffered. 

"I  cannot  be  so,"  answered  he,  "I  cannot  be  so 
if  I  would.  Thoughts  on  thee  soften  my  soul,  and 
when  thou  lookest  on  me  thus  with  thy  clear,  lovely 
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eyes,  then  methinks  that  all  is  good.     Thou  knowest 
thy  power  well,  Sophia/' 

"O  Wilhelm!  then  we  are  friends,  friends  for 
ever.  It  cannot  indeed  be  otherwise  if  my  faults  do 
not  part  us.  I  never  had  a  brother,  but  I  have 
wished  very  much  for  one.    Be  to  me  a  brother  I w 

He  answered  not,  but  looked  at  me  mildly,  although 
gravely. 

But  I  was  happy  in  this  mildness,  so  happy  to  have 
again  found  my  friend,  and  to  be  able  to  feel  again 
the  strong  inward  harmony  which  united  us,  that  I 
regarded  this  new  compact  as  ratified,  and  talked  to 
him  of  it  out  of  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  how  it  had 
been  between  us,  and  how  it  yet  would  be;  of  the 
exalted  strength  and  sweetness  of  friendship;  of  its 
power  to  ennoble  the  heart  and  to  beautify  life.  He 
heard  me  calmly,  but  he  replied  not.  At  length  he 
cut  short  the  discourse  rather  abruptly  by  saying — 

"Hast  thou  been  comfortable  at  home,  since  I  last 
saw  thee?  How  do  Lennartson  and  Flora  go  on? 
What  is  St.  Orme  doing?" 

I  was  happy  to  open  my  heart  to  Brenner,  and  to 
be  able  to  tell  him  what  it  had  endured  during  his 
absence.  When  he  heard  of  St.  Orme's  behaviour 
and  threats,  the  Viking  raged,  and  was  about  to  leave 
me,  in  order  to  call  him  to  account. 

"He  has  left  Stockholm,"  said  I  hastily,  "and  does 
not  return  for  some  time."  'Take  council  of  the 
storm  how  to  still  the  tempest,'  said  I  to  myself, 
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whilst  the  Viking  grumbled  at  St.  Orme  for  his 
intrigues,  and  at  Flora  for  her  want  of  integrity,  and 
with  me  for  not  having  cleared  up  the  business,  and 
for  not  having  earlier  communicated  to  him  an  affair 
which  so  nearly  concerned  Lennartson. 

"Now  there  again,"  thought  I,  "  I  shall  always  be 
blamed  for  misfortune." 

"The  only  thing/*  continued  Brenner,  "which 
consoles  me  is  the  secret  persuasion  that  it  would  be 
good  for  Lennartson  if  he  were  well  rid  of  Flora. 
She  is  at  bottom  not  at  all  suitable  for  him,  and  I  am 
very  much  deceived  if  he  do  not  himself  feel  this, 
and  secretly,  in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  incline  to 
another  —  what  thinks  Sophia?  Is  not  thy  sister 
Selma  the  one  whom  he  loves,  and  who,  according  to 
my  thoughts,  is  formed  to  make  him  happy?" 

I  could  do  no  other  than  tell  Brenner,  that  I  had 
secretly  his  suspicions  and  his  wishes;  but  Flora  lay 
near  to  my  heart.  The  rich  gifts  of  her  soul,  her 
excited  and  unhappy  condition,  had  fettered  me  to 
her. 

"When   St.  Orme  comes  home   again "  said 

Brenner.  He  did  not  end  his  sentence,  but  I  heard 
in  the  depths  of  his  soul  that  he  would  compel  him 
to  speak  out  for  good  or  bad. 

We  were  now  by  my  home,  and  as  we  were  about 
to  separate,  I  said  beseechingly  to  the  Viking — 

"Thou  wilt  come  again  to  us,  to  me,  my  brother 
Wilhelm?" 
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"Yes!     I  will  come." 

"When?" 

"When  thou  wishest  it." 

"  To-morrow?" 

"To-morrow!" 

"Thanks!" 

He  pressed  my  hand  kindly  and  warmly  as  before, 
and  with  a  happier  and  lighter  heart  than. I  had  had 
for  a  long  time,  I  hastened  up  to  my  room,  that  I 
there  in  stillness  might  sing  Te  Deum.out  of  the 
fulness  of  my  soul. 

I  then  thought  about  establishing  peace  with  my 
stepmother;  but  for  this  purpose  1  must  go  to  work 
in  a  diplomatic  manner. 

People  who  are  intrinsically  good  always  speedily 
repent  of  the  violence  and  unreasonableness  into 
which  their  tempers  have  misled  them;  and  I  now 
know  my  stepmother  sufficiently  to  be  certain  that 
she  was  vexed  with  herself  for  her  excess  towards 
me,  and  would  gladly  make  the  amende  honorable,  if 
this  were  only  consistent  with  her  character  and  her 
dignity.  To  come  to  her  now  with  the  new  carpet 
would  have  been  to  humiliate  her;  she  could  not 
have  borne  this  and  her  own  injustice.  The  afiair 
must  be  managed  in  another  way. 

I  went  down,  therefore,  and,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  entered  the  room  where  my  stepmother 
was  sitting  on  the  sofa  with  a  gloomy,  and  annoyed 
look,  whilst  Selma  sat  reading  in  a  window,  and  pre- 
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sented  myself  unaflrighted,  as  in  great  want  of  some 
black  silk  for  my  dress. 

"  I  certainly  believe  that  I  have  some  of  the  same 
kind/'  said  my  stepmother  rising  up  hastily  from  her 
sofa,  and  going  to  her  drawer,  where  several  pieces  of 
black  silk  soon  shewed  themselves,  which  she,  with 
the  most  friendly  zeal,  besought  me  to  take  and  use. 
And  I  allowed  myself  to  take  them,  together  with 
some  beautiful  black  lace,  which  I  did  not  want,  but 
which  my  stepmother,  in  the  warmth  of  her  heart, 
felt  a  necessity  of  giving  to  me;  herewith  she  ended 
with  a  little  gratuitous  treatise  on  prohibitive-mea- 
sures, luxury,  and  national  economy;  and  of  this  I 
also  obtained  more  than  I  wished.  But  I  was  in  a 
grateful  state  of  mind,  and  received  this  like  the  rest, 
as  was  right. 

As. now  my  stepmother  was  become  so  considerably 
lighter  by  articles  of  luxury  and  learning,  I  could 
without  any  scruple  burden  her  with  the  carpet;  but 
I  determined  to  wait  with  it  till  the  next  morning. 
I  was  now  for  myself  satisfied  with  the  position  of 
affairs,  and  thought  that  my  stepmother  was  so  too, 
and  betook  myself,  with  peace,  to  my  own  room.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  surprise  to  me  as  I  saw  my  step* 
mother  enter,  and  heard  her  say  with  the  most  ami- 
able kindness,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes — 

"I  must  beg  Sophia  to  forgive  my  violence  this 
morning:  I  cannot  tell  how  I  could  be  so  disagree- 
able.   But  thou  knowest  well  that  thy  old  mother 
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does  not  mean  so  ill,  though  she  is  sometimes  irri- 
table when  many  things  weigh  on  her  temper.  In 
the  mean  time  I  can  hardly  forgive  myself " 

This  was  in  truth  too  much,  and  I  was  very  near 
falling  at  my  stepmother's  feet,  in  deep  reverential 
feeling.  We,  however,  sank  merely  into  each  other's 
arms,  but  never  rested  we  with  more  heartfelt  affec- 
tion on  one  another's  breast;  or,  more  correctly,  that 
was  the  first  time  that  we  ever  had  so  rested.  I  was 
deeply  excited,  according  to  my  ancient  usage  on 
such  occasions.  My  stepmother  was  less  so;  but  she 
spoke  well  and  beautifully  of  herself  and  her  failings, 
and  of  our  duty  in  all  ages  of  life  to  amend  our  faults; 
she  thought  on  this  subject  with  Madame  Genlis — 
"  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  elderly  people  say,  I  am  too  old 
to  mend.  I  would  rather  forgive  young  ones  if  they 
said,  I  am  too  young !  Because  when  one  is  no  longer 
young  one  must  especially  labour  to  perfect  oneself, 
and  to  replace  by  good  qualities  what  one  loses  in 
the  agreeable." 

I  did  justice  inwardly  to  my  stepmother  and 
Madame  de  Genlis/  and  noted  down  the  words  for 
my  own  account;  and  satisfied  with  one  another,  and 
somewhat  satisfied  with  ourselves,  my  stepmother  and 
I  parted. 

•  But  I  beg  pardon  of  my  stepmother  and  Madame  de  Genii*,  it 
it  Madume  de  Sevigne*  who  has  said  these  good  words  in  one  of  ber 
letters. 
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The  4th. 

The  carpet  was  spread  out  this  morning  by  the 
servants  of  the  house,  and  received  my  stepmother 
as  she  came  in  to  breakfast.  She  was  as  much  sur- 
prised and  pleased  as  I  could  have  wished,  and  Selma 
regained  her  former  temper,  and  danced  before  her 
mother  upon  the  stars  and  flowers  of  the  carpet. 

This  little  scene  has  diffused  some  look  of  joy 
through  the  house. 

1  By  presents  and  exchange  of  presents  is  friend- 
ship cemented/  says  one  of  our  prudent  old  bards. 

My  stepmother  is  now  full  of  joyful  thoughts 
respecting  our  soiree  on  Wednesday  evening,  and 
has  desired  us,  the  daughters  of  the  house,  to  make 
a  handsome  and  elegant  toilet. 

April  §th. 
The  Viking  has  received  the  command  of  the 
frigate  Desir£e,  which  sails  in  spring  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. He  remains  out  perhaps  two  years.  This 
news  startles  me.  Why  will  he — yet  perhaps  it  is 
best  so.     In  the  mean  time  it  is  hard  to  me. 

The  &th. 
Yesterday  was  our  soiree,  and  right  beautiful  it  was 
and  turned  out  well.  Flora,  who  since  St.  Orme's 
absence  has  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely,  had 
again  one  of  her  times  of  beauty  and  bloom.  She 
was  dressed  as  when  I  saw  her  at  first,  in  crimson 
gauze.    Selma  in  light  blue  crape,  and  I  in  white 

VOL,  I.  N 
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muslin  and  lace.  My  stepmother  contemplated  us 
with  pleasure  as  we  assembled  ourselves  in  the 
room  before  the  guests  came,  and  was  proud  of  her 
daughters,  whom  she  called  les  trots  Grraces,  and  said 
that  I  looked  '  vestal-like.' 

A  quantity  of  beautiful  flowers  adorned  the  room — 
it  was  right  festal  and  beautiful.  The  new  carpet 
glowed  under  our  feet,  and  warmed  my  stepmother's 
heart. 

Such  an  evening  has  its  fate,  like  every  thing  else 
in  the  world ;  and  if  it  be  not  worth  while  to  place 
much  importance  upon  it,  still  it  is  pleasant  if  the 
fairy  of  joy  and  not  of  ennui  holds  the  sceptre. 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  whether  any  one  in  the 
company  can  or  will  take  the  magic  staff  in  hand;  and 
the  sylph  did  that  this  evening,  and  continually  spun 
her  invisible  flowery  chains  around  the  company.  As 
my  stepmother  herself  received  all  the  guests  in  the 
inner  ante-room,  all  collected  themselves  there,  and 
it  was  much  crowded  and  very  hot.  Selma  therefore 
took  the  arm  of  Helfrid  Bittersvard,  and  proposed  to 
her  and  some  other  young  ladies,  that '  they  should 
go  and  found  a  colony'  in  the  other  ante-room. 
They  emigrated,  and  others  of  the  company  soon 
followed  them,  so  that  the  colony,  as  Selma  jestingly 
remarked  to  her  young  friends,  flourished  very  much 
in  a  short  time.  Gentlemen  and  ladies  did  not  divide 
themselves  into  separate  herds  as  is  the  usual  and 
wearisome  way  in  our  northern  assemblies,  but  joined 
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in  little  circles,  and  endeavoured  mutually  to  be 
agreeable  to  each  other,  and  a  lively  and  a  noisy 
conversation  arose.  That  we  had  with  us  some  lite- 
rary and  scientific  notables,  some  'lions '  (N.  B.  of  the 
noblest  breed),  added  importantly  to  the  splendour  of 
the  evening.  My  stepmother  was  brilliant.  Helfrid 
Kittersvard  and  her  bridegroom  looked  inwardly 
happy,  and  her  agreeable,  easy,  and  calm  demeanour 

O 

diffused  as  usual  gladness  around  her.  A  skal  for 
her  was  proposed  by  my  stepmother  at  supper,  and 
was  drank  with  solemnity. 

Flora's  sister,  'the  beauty/  looked  this  evening 
uncommonly  little  of  a  beauty.  One  saw  plainly 
that  the  charm  of  her  youth  was  over,  and  that  the 
time  approached  when  people  would  say,  ''she  does 
not  please  me/ 

For  my  part  I  never  thought  much  of  Flora's 
sister,  and  I  never  found  that  she  had  more  than 
two  thoughts  in  her  soul,  'the  theatre  and  dress/ 
But  there  dwelt  this  evening  on  her  countenance  an 
expression  of  dejection  and  secret  pain,  which  made 
me  seek  her  out  when  she  withdrew  from  the  ani- 
mated drawing-room  into  my  stepmother's  room,  which 
was  merely  lighted  by  a  shaded  lamp  and  adorned 
with  white  flowers.     In  this  pretty  blooming  little 

* 

world  sate  the  fading  *  beauty/  supporting  her  brow 
upon  her  hand.  I  spoke  friendly  words  to  her,  and 
my  voice  must  have  testified  of  my  sympathy,  for  by 
degrees  she  opened  her  inmost  heart,  and  this  had 
now  interest  for  me. 
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"  I  feel,"  said  she  among  other  things,  "that  I  have 
sacrificed  too  much  to  the  world.  The  world  and 
mankind  are  so  thankless!  I  have  wished  too  much 
to  please  people.  This  will  now  no  longer  succeed. 
Now  that  I  am  now  no  longer  young,  nor  rich,  nor 
have  any  longer  that  which  pleases  or  flatters  them, 
they  withdraw  themselves  and  leave  me  alone,  and 
1 — I  know  not  whither  I  should  turn  myself.  Me- 
thinks  the  world  grows  dark  around  me — I  feel  as  it 
were,  a  fear  of  spectres — it  is  so  empty,  so  desolate— 
I  have  nothing  which  interests  me — the  days  are  so 
long — I  have  ennui!" 

The  bitter  tears  which  followed  these  words,  ex- 
pressed more  strongly  even  than  words  the  lamentable 
in  the  condition  of  the  complainer.  And  what,  indeed, 
is  heavier  to  bear  than  the  emptiness  of  life  ?  What 
indeed  is  more  horrible  than  that  twilight  in  life, 
without  a  star  in  heaven,  without  one  single  little 
light  on  earth  ? 

But  if  one  cannot  kindle  for  oneself  such  a  little 
light?  If  one  can  borrow  no  fire  from  a  good  neigh- 
bour? Ah!  light  and  warmth,  objects  of  interest, 
activity  and  joy,  present  themselves  so  abundantly  in 
life,  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  for  me  to  compre- 
hend than  that  any  one  can  suffer  from  ennui.  One 
must  in  that  case  be  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  then 
one  must  be  released  by  friendly  hands!  And  a 
liberated  soul,  to  whom  life  presents  itself  in  its 
beauty  and  its  greatness — how  glorious  1 
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Like  a  balloon  filled  with  the  air  of  Kfe  felt  I  at 
this  thought,  ready  to  ascend  up  aloft,  and  to  carry 
the  Beauty  with  me  on  the  journey — to  the  sun. 
I  began  to  talk  (as  I  thought,  particularly  like  the 
Book  of  Wisdom)  about  life  and  its  objects,  about 
mankind  and  social  life,  of  the  relationship  of  the 
individual  to  the  whole,  and  so  on;  and  then  turned 
from  this  to  the  particular  sphere  of  life  of  my 
auditor,  and  proposed  to  her  that  the  should  adopt 
a  couple  of  orphan  children,  and  educate  them  for 
good  and  happy  human  beings. 

The  Beauty  on  this  looked  at  me  with  a  pair  of 
large  astonished  eyes';  "  she  really  had  never  thought 
of  that/'  said  she,  rather  coldly,  and  as  if  a  little 
affronted  at  the  proposition. 

I  then  spoke  of  interesting  oneself  in  public  insti- 
tutions; of  the  happiness  and  honour  of  managing 
such  benevolent  establishments,  and  thus  to  benefit 
society- by  their  life  and  activity.  I  mentioned  my 
wishes  and  schemes  of  living  active  in  this  manner ; 
I  spoke  of  one  worthy  object,  of  the  excellent  insti- 
tution for  the  care  of  outcast  children,  and  proposed 
to  the  Beauty  in  my  zeal,  that  the  next  day  she 
should  go  with  me  to  visit  it.  Then  for  the  first 
time  I  became  aware  of  her  looking  at  me  with  a 
countenance  that  seemed  to  say,  '  is  this  person 
actually  insane  V  and  I  then  observed  too  that  I  had 
strained  my  sails  too  high.  Half  smiling  at  myself, 
I  endeavoured  to  direct  my  course  towards  regions 
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which  lay  nearer  to  the  sphere  of  the  Beauty;  bat 
I  found  her  to  be  so  strange  and  stiff  towards  every 
thing  which  appeared  to  me  beautiful  and  cheerful, 
that  I  felt  myself  quite  without  counsel,  and  only 
began  to  breathe  freely  when  I  saw  the  Chamberlain 
approaching  us.  With  the  zeal  with  which  a  person 
turns  from  an  enemy  to  a  friend,  turned  herself  the 
Baroness  Bella  from  me  to  my  uncle,  and  acknow- 
ledged with  animation  all  those  politenesses  which 
he  shewed  towards  her,  and  among  the  rest,  that 
he  had  lent  her  his  box  for  the  last  representation 
of  Norma.  "  I  am  so  full  of  gratitude/'  I  heard  her 
say  to  him. 

"Ah,  my  best  cousin,"  replied  he  in  his  jocular 
tone,  "  it  would  be  a  deal  better  if  you  were  full  of 
chandeliers!  For  I  just  now  need  such  for  one  or 
two  rooms,  and  I  know  not  where  to  get  any  that  are 
suitable." 

The  Baroness  Bella  answered  laughing,  "that 
although  she  herself  was  no  furniture-magazine,  yet 
she  could  give  him  the  address  of  one  where  he  could 
get  quite  divine  chandeliers." 

The  Chamberlain  was  indescribably  glad  to  be  able 
to  get  'divine  chandeliers/  and  was  still  more  glad 
to  be  enlightened  by  the  glance  and  taste  of  the 
Baroness  Bella.  A  party  was  arranged  for  the  next 
morning  to  see  the  chandeliers,  and  with  a  side-glance 
at  me,  my  uncle  besought  the  Beauty  to  make  use  of 
his  box  at  the  opera  for  the  next  abotmementi-day. 
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She  became  still  fuller  of  gratitude,  and  he  still  fuller 
of  politeness;  I  felt  myself  more  and  more  super* 
fluous  during  this  tite-d-t£te,  and  left  them  somewhat 
melancholy — but  a  little  amused  also. 

I  returned  to  the  remainder  of  the  company.  The 
Viking  was  there  but  in  a  grave  and  almost  gloomy 
humour;  he  talked  with  nobody,  and  did  not  approach 
me.  That  grieved  me;  the  more  so  as  I  had  not 
seen  him  since  I  had  heard  of  his  approaching  and 
adventurous  journey.  I  would  gladly  have  said 
something  to  him,  but  had  not  the  courage.  I  had 
this  evening  no  magic  tokens  in  me,  but  was  merely 
quite  an  ordinary  woman.  I  saw  by  the  look  of  the 
Viking  that  it  was  stormy  within  him,  and  that  made 
me  afraid. 

They  asked  ma  to  play  something,  and  as  I  seated 
myself  at  the  pianoforte  and  saw  Brenner  approach, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  converse  with  him  in 
sound,  and  in  this  way  would  say  to  him  what  I 
could  not  clothe  in  words.  I  selected  therefore  one 
of  Felix  Mendelssohn's  'Lieder  ohne  Worte/  whose 
character  is,  that  under  suffering  and  combat  it  ex- 
presses a  something  victorious,  ascending;  a  song,  a 
poem,  the  peculiar  beauty  of  which  has  always  deeply 
spoken  to  my  soul.  I  played  too  with  my  whole 
heart,  and  wished  to  infuse  into  Brenner  the  feelings 
which  animated  me,  and  to  elevate  us  both  above 
earthly  struggles  and  earthly  sufferings.  And  I 
thought  that  he  knew,  that  he  understood  me. 
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Lennarteon,  Selma,  and  several  others  had  assem- 
bled round  the  piano,  and  listened  to  the  music. 
When  I  had  ended,  Brenner's  honest  glance  met 
mine.     Lennartson  said  to  him— 

"That  piece  reminds  me  of  the  history  of  your 
Egyptian  vulture,  Brenner!  Tell  it  us,  and  Miss 
Adelan  shall  say  whether  it  do  not  contain  the  words 
of  this  song/' 

Brenner  now  related — 

"It  was  in  Egypt,  near  to  Thebes.  I  rambled  one 
morning  out  into  the  surrounding  desert  to  hunt,  and 
happened  to  see  a  vulture  sitting  not  far  from  me, 
among  the  ruins  of  fallen  monuments.  This  bird  is 
known  for  its  strong  power  of  life,  and  is  dangerous 
to  approach  when  it  is  wounded;  it  has  a  strength 
almost  incredible.  I  shot  at  him,  and  hit  him  on  the 
breast,  and  as  I  believed  mortally.  He  remained 
however  sitting  quietly  in  his  place,  and  I  rushed  to 
him  that  I  might  complete  my  work,  but  in  that  same 
moment  the  bird  raised  itself,  and  mounted  upwards. 
Blood  streamed  from  his  breast,  and  a  part  of  his 
entrails  fell  out,  but  notwithstanding  this  he  continued 
to  ascend  still  higher  and  higher,  in  wider  and  wider 
circles.  A  few  shots  which  I  fired  after  him  produced 
no  effect.  It  was  beautiful,  in  the  vast  silent  wilder- 
ness to  see  this  bird,  mortally  wounded  and  dyeing 
the  sand  with  his  blood,  silently  circling  upon  his 
monstrous  wings  higher  and  ever  higher;  the  last 
circuit  which  he  made  was  unquestionably  a  quarter 
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of  a  mile  in  extent;  then  I  lost  sight  of  him  in  the 
blue  space  of  heaven." 

"Ah,  my  stars!  To  have  been  in  Egypt,"  now 
said  the  Chamberlain  with  his  refined  voice,  "and  to 
We  seen  vultures  and  crocodiles,  and  such  things 
there!     That  must  have  been  very  interesting." 

"Ah!  tell  us  something  more  about  Egypt  and 
the  crocodiles  there,"  exclaimed  little  Miss  M. 

"  Is  social  life  cheerful  in  Egypt?  And  how  do 
they  carry  on  conversation?"  asked  the  royal  secre- 
tary Krusenberg. 

I  do  not  know  how  Brenner  answered  these 
attacks,  for  I  left  the  circle  as  they  began.  During 
the  course  of  the  evening  we  did  not  come  together 
again,  but  I  saw  by  his  looks,  which  were  often 
directed  to  me,  that  his  heart  was  full;  and  so,  to 
say  the  truth,  was  mine  likewise.  Brenner's  ap- 
proaching journey,  the  images  which  the  music  and 
the  history  of  the  vulture  had  called  up,  agitated  me 
powerfully. 

Was  it  a  secret  wish  of  us  both,  or  was  it  chance 
merely,  I  know  not  in  the  least — but  when  all  the 
guests  had  taken  leave,  and  my  stepmother,  with 
Selma  and  Flora,  had  accompanied  the  last  out,  and 
now  tarried  with  them  in  the  hall  in  conversation, 
Brenner  and  I  found  ourselves  alone  in  the  white- 
flowered  boudoir.  We  stood  both  of  us  silent;  he 
excited,  I  embarrassed  and  depressed. 

"  Thou  wilt  take  a  journey,"  said  I,  at  length. 

n2 
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He  answered  not. 

"  It  will  be  a  great  journey ,"  said  I  again;  "  wilt 
.  thou  be  long  away?" 

"Yes!"  replied  he,  with  half-suppressed  vehe- 
mence. "  Yes,  I  shall  remain  away  a  long  time.  I 
journey  because  it  is  too  stifling  for  me,  too  confined 
for  me,  at  home;  because  if  I  would  live  I  must  seek 
out  free  space ;  because  I  must  hence,  to  where  I  no 
longer  see,  no  longer  hear  thee!  " 

He  seized  my  hand  and  pressed  it  upon  his  eyes, 
and  I  felt  that  it  was  bathed  with  tears.  "  Oh ! " 
continued  he,  "this  is  childishness!  But  let  me 
dream  for  a  moment !  It  will  soon  be  past.  Be  not 
afraid,  Sophia!  I  will,  I  wish  nothing  more  than  to 
see  thee  for  one  moment  and  to  be  happy  in  loving 
thee,  and  that  I  thus  may  love  thee,  although  thou 
hast  rejected  me.  I  never  loved  any  one  better;  I 
have  been  happy  in  the  feeling,  in  the  foolish  hope 
that  thou  shared  it  with  me,  that  we  were  made  for 

each  other,  that  thou  wouldst  wish but  it  is  past! 

And  after  this,  my  love,  near  thee,  would  be  my  tor- 
ment. When  the  storm  in  my  breast  has  laid  itself 
to  rest,  I  will  return  to  my  children  and  to  thee. 
Think  of  me  when  I  am  far  from  here — think  that 
my  heart  belongs  not  to  those  which  thou  mayest 
despise!  Weep  not;  I  do  not  complain.  I  wish  not 
to  have  loved  thee  less.  Upon  the  waves  of  the 
ocean,  or  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  I  shall  feel  myself 
rich  in  this  love.    Wish  me  not  freed  from  it  if  thou 
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wishest  me  not  a  misfortune.  I  shall  love  thee  now 
and  for  ever.  I  challenge  thee  to  let  it  be  otherwise, 
but — it  is  the  last  time  that  I  shall  speak  to  thee 
on  this  subject.  And  now  farewell!  Farewell  my 
Sophia!  God  bless  thee!"  And  before  I  was  able 
to  bethink  myself,  he  had  embraced  and left  me. 

That  was  a  tempest.  I  was  not  calm  after  it;  I 
was  not  calm  for  a  long  time.  But  if  he  have  found 
peace  upon  his  stormy  sea,  I   should  be  satisfied 

that 

The  \5th. 

It  is  many  days  since  he  has  been  here.  That  is 
sad,  but  I  dare  not  murmur.  He  does  that  which  is 
right  and  manly.  This  tender  but  proud  heart  will 
not  complain,  will  not  shew  its  wound ;  but  like  the 
bird  of  the  wilderness,  will  conceal  itself  and  its 
pangs  in  the  open,  lofty  space,  where  no  human  eye 
comes  near.    He  is  high  and  noble-minded,  but  I — ? 

A  peace  pervades  the  house  which  we  have  not 
known  for  a  long  time.  This  is  occasioned  by  Flora's 
more  calm  and  cheerful  state  of  mind.  But  how 
long  will  this  continue? 

The  19M  and  20M,  in  the  Night. 
Yesterday  Flora  was  rather  unwell,  and  on  that 
account  staid  at  home  from  a  dinner-party,  where 
my  stepmother  went  with  Selma.  I  have  a  peculiar 
friendship  for  invalids;  think  that  they  are  my  chil- 
dren; and  treat  them  in  a  manner  under  which  they 
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commonly  prosper.  It  was  therefore  a  little  pleasure 
to  me  to  stay  yesterday  with  Flora,  and  whilst  I  ten- 
derly and  jestingly  took  the  care  of  her  on  myself, 
and  we  spoke  of  various  horrible  things  in  our  great 
hatred,  our  hearts  neared  each  other  more  than  they 
had  ever  before  done.  In  the  afternoon  I  read  aloud 
to  her  whilst  she  lay  upon  the  sofa  in  the  inner  ante- 
room. As  I  made  a  pause  in  the  reading  in  order  to 
rest  myself,  Flora  said — 

"  You  are  quite  too  good,  Sophia.  And  if  I  were 
but  good,  that  is  to  say,  if  I  were  calm  and  satisfied, 
then  perhaps  I  should  be  able  to  thank  you  as  I  now 

cannot. 1  am  not  a  bad  person,  but but  one 

may  be  driven  out  of  oneself,  one  may  become  insane, 
if  one  be  hunted  and  followed  as  I  have  been  for 
some  time.  Have  you  not  observed  a  great  change 
in  me  in  the  last  few  days?  That  is  because  my 
pursuer  has  left  me  at  peace.     I  have  known  nothing 

about  him  for  some  time;  I  do  not  understand 

can  it  indeed  be  possible  that  he  has  left  me  for  ever? 
— that  I  am  liberated?  Ah,  that  it  might  be  so! 
You  should  see  a  new " 

"  How  is  it  here?"  inquired  a  clear,  friendly  voice; 
and  Signora  Luna  shewed  her  face  at  the  door.  She 
is  always  a  welcome  guest,  and  though  I  now  wished 
her  in  the  moon  because  she  had  interrupted  a  con- 
versation which  had  a  great  interest  for  me,  still  she 
was  received  as  usual,  and  threw  herself  comfortably 
into  a  corner  of  the  sofa,  and  continued  with  friendly 
talkativeness. 
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"  It  is  rightly  pleasant  to  me  that  I  find  you  two 
alone,  because  I  shall  sit  myself  down  here  for  the 
afternoon,  and  talk  about  one  thing  and  another  which 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Do  you  here  at  home 
know  what  report  is  circulating  through  the  city?" 

"Of  what?  of  whom?"  inquired  I. 

"Of  Flora.  People  say  that  she  is  to  marry  St. 
Orme,  and  accompany  him  to  Constantinople,  where 
he  goes  in  spring  as  minister.    Can  it  be  possible?" 

"I  truly  do  not  know;"  said  I,  with  a  glance  at 
Flora.  « 

Flora  turned  pale.  "The  rattlesnake  is  near!" 
whispered  she,  "  I  hear  him  coming." 

"Ah!"  why  should  not  people  know  things  which 

pass  before  their  eyes?"  said  Countess  G ,  half 

impatiently  and  half  jestingly;  "when  all  things 
come  round  then  Flora  does  not  herself  know  whether 
she  be  betrothed,  and  with  whom.  But  what  I  know 
is,  that  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  that  report  may 
hare  said  that  which  is  untrue.  Flora  is  my  own 
cousin,  and  I  love  Flora,  and  I  do  not  wish  her  to  be 
unhappy,  and  unhappy  she  will  be  with  St.  Orme. 
He  is  a  bad  fellow;  that  I  know.  He  sacrificed  his 
first  wife,  and  he  will  do  the  same  by  the  second  too 
^-depend  upon  me — there  is  nothing  which  drags 
down  both  soul  and  body  more  than  an  unhappy 
marriage." 

With  this  the  beautiful  eyes  of  the  Countess  G 

were  filled  with  tears. 
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At  that  moment  we  heard  doors  violently  opened, 
and  proud  steps  go  through  the  room,  and  the  great 
Alexander  soon  entered  the  apartment  where  we 
were  sitting.  After  he  had  shortly  greeted  Flora 
and  me,  he  turned  towards  his  wife,  and  said  with  a 
domineering  air — 

"  I  fancy  my  friend,  that  you  heard  me  say  this 
morning  that  I  wished  you  not  to  go  out  this  after- 
noon, but  be  at  home  when  I  came  from  dining  at 
L V 

"Ah,  my  best  friend,  I  had  quite  forgotten  that 
I  did  not  know  that  the  affair  was  so  important." 

"  Important!  It  is  not  my  custom  to  say  anything 
without  good  reason,  and  what  I  said  this  morning  I 
had  well  considered,  and  had  sufficient  motive  for. 
The  determination  of  a  man  cannot  be  deranged  by 
the  whims  of  a  woman,  and  therefore  I  hope  you  will 
be  so  good  as  to  follow  me  home  immediately/' 

"  My  best  Alexander,  let  me  stop  here  quietly,  as 
I  am]  come  here.  I  sit  so  excellently,  and — I  hare 
something  of  importance  to  talk  with  my  friends 
about.  I  will  come  home  to  you  when  this  is  ended* 
Let  me  for  once  do  in  the  world  as  I  wish." 

"  Not  at  all !  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  accompany 
me  immediately.  And  if  you  will  have  a  good  reason 
for  it,  see  here,  /  will  it !  tout  simplement." 

"  But  I  also  have  a  will,"  exclaimed  Signora  Luna 
with  suddenly  kindling  energy,  whilst  her  eyes  flashed 
like  actual  moonstones,  "  till  now  it  has  lain  asleep, 
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bat  If  you  teach  me  to  use  it,  it  may  become  stronger 
than  yours.  And  now  I  will  stop  here,  and  not  go 
hence  till  I  will.  And  if  you  agree  not  to  this  sepa- 
ration, I  shall  soon  seek  a  longer !" 

The  great  Alexander  was  evidently  greatly  con- 
founded by  this  sudden  outbreak  of  will  and  passion 
in  his  usually  passive  wife.  He  appeared  to  be  afraid 
before  it,  and  murmuring  something  about  '  ladies' 
absurdities  and  caprices/  he  withdrew. 

Scarcely  was  he  gone,  when   Lennartson  came. 

Countess   G   wished  not   to  see  him  in  the 

excited  state  in  which  she  was,  and  went  therefore 
into  another  room.  There  she  said  to  me,  after  she 
had  composed  herself — 

"  It  will  be  the  best  that  I  go  away  after  a  little 
while.  I  wish  not  to  annoy  him  in  earnest,  but  only 
to  shew  him  that  he  must  not  go  too  far  with  his 
power.  There  is  much  that  is  good  in  Alexander, 
and  there  would  have  been  much  more  had  he  not 
busied  himself  so  much  with  Aristotle.  Aristotle  and 
logic  have  quite  bewildered  him.  It  is  no  use  such 
men  liking  to  humiliate  women ;  then  they  are 
directly  tyrants,  and  I  shall  shew  Alexander — but  go 
in  Sophia,  methought  Flora  looked  anxious  as  you 
came  out ;  go  in,  and  do  not  trouble  yourself  about 
me; — I  will  go  my  way  softly  and  quietly  when  I 
think  that  it  is  time,  for  he  must  wait  a  little  while ; 
afterwards — but  go  in,  go  in !" 

"  I  followed  the  injunction,  curious  to  see  what 
took  place  between  Lennartson  and  Flora." 
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When  I  came  in,  Flora  was  reading  a  letter  which 
Lennartson  seemed  to  have  given  her,  and  he  stood 
in  the  window  with  his  serious  eyes  inquiringly  fixed 
upon  her.  She  was  quite  pale,  and  said  at  the 
moment  in  which  she  laid  down  the  letter — 

"  I  cannot  read  it — it  is  black  before  my  eyes ! 
Read  the  letter  aloud  to  me,  Lennartson;  Sophia 
may  willingly  hear  all ! v 

Lennartson  took  the  letter  and  read  aloud  with  a 
firm  voice.  It  contained  a  warning  to  Lennartson 
not  to  form  any  connexion  with  Flora,  together  with 
an  exhortation  to  break  off  such  a  connexion  in  case 
it  were  formed.  Flora  was  already  bound  by  the 
ties  of  love  and  honour  to  another,  and  proofs  of  this 
would  be  made  public  if  this  exhortation  were  not 
attended  to.  The  writer  would  unwillingly  resort  to 
extremities;  and  if  Lennartson  quietly  withdrew  from 
Flora,  then  every  thing  which  could  impeach  her 
should  be  buried  in  silence.  The  letter  was  sub- 
scribed s  Anonymous/  and  was  written  evidently  in. 
a  feigned  hand. 

No  longer  in  a  condition  to  control  herself,  Flora 
exclaimed  with  frenzy — 

"  Mean,  crafty,  detestable  St.  Orme !" 

"  Then  it  is  he  f"  said  Lennartson,  with  a  flaming 
glance,  "  it  is  he  who  is  this  disturber  of  peace !  I 
have  suspected  it  long ;  and  now  Flora,  now  I  will 
know  what  right,  what  ground  he  has  for  doing  so. 
This  hour  must  end  our  connexion,  or  cement  it  for 
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ever.    I  have  more  than  once  besought  for  your  full 
confidence — to-day,  I  must  demand  it/' 

"  You  shall  know  all,"  exclaimed  Flora,  with 
determination — "  and  you  shall  be  my  judge.     But, 

0  Thorsten!   remember    that  even  God's    highest 
judgment  is — mercy ! " 

Lennartson  made  no  reply;  he  sate  grave  and  dark, 
and  seemed  to  wait  for  Flora's  confession. 

"Well,  then,"  replied  she,  whilst  she  seemed 
powerfully  to  compel  herself,  "  all  then  may  be  said. 
This  St.  Orme,  when  he  was  in  Stockholm  five  years 
ago,  paid  his  homage  to  me,  and  acquired — a  certain 
power  over  me.  His  bold  confidence,  his  talents,  his 
powers  of  mind,  which  I  then  regarded  as  quite 
extraordinary,  made  an  impression  upon  me.  I 
fancied  that  I  loved  him.  He  misused  my  blind- 
ness, my  inexperience,  in  order  to  seduce  me  into 
an  exchange  of  letters,  and  the  promise  of  eternal 
love  and  the  like.  St.  Orme  however  troubled  him- 
self but  little  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  which 
he  made  to  me.  I  was  at  that  time  poor ;  and  he  left 
me  for  a  journey  to  Paris,  whence  for  a  long  time 

1  heard  nothing  of  him.  In  the  mean  time  I  became 
acquainted  with  you,  Lennartson,  and  learned  what 
real  love  is.  I  regarded  myself  as  forgotten  by 
St.  Orme,  and  forgot  also  him  and  my  childish,  foolish 
promises.  Ah!  I  forgot  the  whole  world,  when  you, 
Lennartson,  offered  me  your  heart,  and  life  dawned 
for  me  in  new  beauty.     But  I  was  now  rich,  and 
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St.  Orme  came  again  and  asserted  his  old  pretensions. 
He  had  forgotten  Flora,  but  be  called  to  mind  the 
heiress.  And  I  knew  well  that  he  sought  not  after 
my  heart,  but  after  my  property;  I  loved  him  no 
longer,  but — but  I  was  obliged  to  conciliate  hi*n  and 
to  operate  in  kindness  upon  his  hard  heart,  in  order 
to  obtain  those  imprudent,  unfortunate  letters  which 
he  had  in  his  power,  and  which  he  dishonourably 
threatened  to  produce  against  me  if  I  did  not  break 
off  my  engagement  with  you,  and  consent  to  give  him 
my  hand.  See  then,  Lennartson,  the  secret,  the  many 
months  of  darkness,  contention,  and  opposition,  of  my 
existence.  I  hoped  for  a  long  time  to  be  able  to 
conquer  him;  I  have  combated  long  —  but  this  hour 
shews  me  that  all  is  in  vain.  St.  Orme  has  driven  me 
to  the  utmost  extremity;  to  this  confession,  which  my 
pride,  my  womanly  shame,  my  love  to  you  Thorsten, 
made  me  shun  more  than  death.  And  now  that  all 
is  said,  and  that  this  burthen  is  cast  off  from  my  heart 
— now  I  wonder  that  I  should  feel  it  to  be  so  hor- 
rible; for  Lennartson,  you  cannot  regard  a  youthful 
indiscretion  so  great — you  cannot  for  some  foolish 
letters  condemn  me,  deprive  me  of  your  love!" 

"  Have  you  told  me  all,  Flora,  all?" 

"  I  have  told  you  all." 

"Farewell,  Flora!"     He   offered  her   his  hand, 
which  she  held  fast,  and  exclaimed  with  anxiety — 

"  Where  ?  in  mercy — in  pity  for  me,  tell  me  where 
you  are  going  ?  What  you  will  do  ?" 
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"By  one  means  or  another  to  get  these  letters  out 
of  St  Orme's  hands,  and  place  them  again  in  yours/' 

"Thorsten,  you  are  my  redeeming  angel!"  replied 
Flora  as  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  him. 
Lennartson  was  gone  already. 

Selma  came  home — alone.  Her  mother  spent  the 
evening  with  Mrs.  Bittersvard.  Selma  was  in  part 
made  acquainted  with  that  which  had  occurred,  and 
heard  it  with  astonishment  and  disquiet;  yet  most  of 
all  she  seemed  surprised  that  Flora  had  not  earlier 
opened  her  heart,  and  disclosed  all  that  it  contained 
to.  Lennartson.  When  she  heard  Lennartson's  last 
words  she  was  confounded,  and  exclaimed — 

"By  one  means  or  another,  Flora?  And  you  have 
let  him  take  this  resolve !     You  hazard  his  life  I" 

"Merciful  heaven!  is  that  possible?"  cried  Flora, 
"  I  never  thought  of  that.  But  no!  St.  Orme  would 
not  venture " 

"  St.  Orme  will  venture  every  thing  to  obtain  you. 
Lennartson  to  release  you.  St.  Orme  is  known  for 
a  fortunate  duelist ;  Lennartson  shuns  no  danger,  and 

I  know  that  he  regards  duels  in  certain  cases 

Flora,  Flora,  what  have  you  done?" 

"And  what  wouldjyou  that  I  should  have  done? 
Would  you  have  had  me  sacrifice  myself?"  asked 
Flora  gloomily. 

Selma  wrung  her  hands  in  despair. 

"  Fortunately,"  continued  Flora,  "  St.  Orme  is  not 
in  Stockholm,  and " 
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u  Envoy6  St.  Orme  is  without,  and  desires  to  speak 
with  Miss  Flora,"  announced  the  Philosopher  now 
with  an  unearthly  voice. 

Flora  turned  pale.    I  fancy  that  we  all  turned  pale. 

"  Go,  Flora,  go  I "  besought  Selma  almost  com- 
mandingly — "  go  and  speak  with  him.  Prevent  their 
meeting — save,  save  Lennartson!" 

Flora  looked  at  Selma  with  a  dark  expression,  and 
turning  to  me  said — 

"  Wilt  thou  go  with  me,  Sophia?  I  will  not  again 
be  alone  with  this  man,  but  I  will  speak  with  him 
yet  once  more — I  will  attempt  the  utmost!" 

I  followed  Flora.  St.  Orme  stood  in  the  large 
ante-room.  He  looked  calm  and  self-possessed;  went 
up  to  Flora,  and  wished  to  take  her  hand.  She 
avoided  this  proudly,  and  cast  upon  him  an  annihi- 
lating glance. 

He  observed  her  coldly,  and  then  said,  "I  see 
how  it  stands,  and  you  also  will  soon  see.  Well 
then,  what  do  you  say?  But — could  we  not  speak 
without  witness?" 

"  No!  because  I  will  not  be  again  alone  with  a 
man  like  you." 

"Aha!  that  sounds  severe.  Well  then!  You  must 
complain  of  yourself,  if  any  thing  comes  out  which 
you  would  rather  have  had  concealed." 

"  You  are  a  mean  slanderer,  Adrian  St.  Orme!" 

"  Flora  Delphin,  let  us  avoid  injurious  words— at 
least,  till  there  be  further  occasion;  now  they  serve 
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no  purpose.  Let  us  now  talk  candidly  and  reason- 
ably. Let  us  look  at  the  affairs  as  they  are  in  their 
nakedness  and  truth;  for  what  is  the  use  of  kicking 
against  necessity?  Ton  have  no  better  friend  than 
I  Flora,  and  I  can  prove  that  thus  I  have  been  true 
to  you  spite  of  your  whims.  I  have  always  behaved 
openly  and  honourably  to  you,  even  in  telling  you 
that  you  must  be  mine;  that  I  would  defy  heaven  and 
hell  to  prevent  your  becoming  perjured.  My  love 
and  my  mode  of  thinking  are  of  another  kind  to 
those  of  ordinary  men;  they  take  higher  paths,  and 
have  higher  aims.  My  will  bows  not  either  to 
weather  or  wind ; — what  I  will  that  will  I,  and n 

"  Spare  your  words,  St.  Orme,"  interrupted  Flora, 
impatiently.  "  I  know  you  now,  and  I  will  no  more 
be  befooled  with  fine  speeches.  Tell  me  in  short 
what  you  wish,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  deter- 
mined." 

"  What  I  wish,  that  you  know — my  love  and  my 
wishes  you  know.  Let  me  now  rather  say  what  you 
wish." 

"What  do  I  wish?" 

"  Yes,  what  you  wish  at  the  bottom.  What  you 
must  wish.  Or,  think  you,  that  I  do  not  know  you? 
Do  you  think  that  I  have  allowed  myself  to  be 
bewildered  with  these  convulsions  in  your  feelings, 
by  this  spectre  of  a  new  love  which  has  seized  upon 
your  imagination?  Child!  Child!  No  one  has  re- 
posed upon  my  breast  whose  innermost  soul  I  have 
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not  penetrated,  whose  slightest  pulsation  I  have  not 
heard.  And  to  yours  have  I  listened  with  the  ears 
of  sympathy  and  love — Flora  you  are  deeply,  deeply 
bound  to  me;  not  by  your  letters,  your  oaths,  your 
love,  which  you  have  given  to  me — but  by  a  mightier 
bond — by  the  depth  of  sympathy,  by  virtues,  nay, 
even  by  failings;  for  even  your  failings  are  mine, 
and  I  know  myself  again  in  you.  Fools  command 
people  to  reform  their  errors.  I  have  loved  yours 
and  adopted  them,  in  order  through  them  to  make 
you  happy.  Look  around  you  whether  you  can  find 
such  a  love!  And  from  this  you  will  turn  yourself, 
mistaking  yourself  and  me !  Do  you  think  that  your 
beauty,  your  talents, fettered  me  to  you?  —  hundreds 
possess  these  in  a  higher  degree  than  you!  No!  it 
is  your  deeper  self;  your  sublime,  eccentric  being, 
wandering  and  wavering,  between  heaven  and  hell! 
Upon  the  journey  between  these  poles  will  I  accom- 
pany you,  you  shall  accompany  me — sharing  its 
perdition  or  its  bliss !  At  this  moment  I  offer 
you  bliss!  Confess  yourself;  you  are  no  Northern 
maiden,  Flora,  and  cannot  be  measured  by  the  tem- 
perate life  of  the  north.  You  are  of  a  southern 
nature,  and  require  for  your  bloom  a  warmer  sun. 
Accompany  me  therefore  to  the  East,  to  the  mag- 
nificent Constantinople,  and  there — learn  to  know 
me  rightly.  For  you  know  me  not  yet,  Flora.  It 
is  a  peculiarity  of  my  nature  not  to  open  its  depths 
except  to  a  full  devotedness — my  love  burns  where 
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it  cannot  bless, — and  you,  yourself  Flora,  shall  dread 
me  from  that  moment  in  which  you  turn  yourself 
from  me.  I  have  used  sharp  weapons  against  you, 
I  will  use  them  until  the  moment  in  which  you  — 
resign  yourself  captive !  But  then,  too,  will  you 
become  acquainted  with  a  love  stronger  than  the 
glow  of  the  East,  more  beautiful  than  your  own 
beautiful  and  burning  fancy — trust  me!  You  will 
recognise  yourself  again  in  the  hour  when  you  fully 
return  to  me — your  first,  your  strongest  love;  you 
will  find  first  the  fulness  of  life  in  my  arms.  I  know 
you  better  than  you  know  yourself.  For  your  own 
sake  I  conjure  you  turn  yourself  fully  to  me,  throw 
yourself  into  these  arms  which  are  opened  for  you, 
come  to  this  breast  and  find  a  heaven — no !  that  is 
fiat— a  hell  of  bliss!" 

And  St.  Orme  fell  upon  his  knees  before  Flora,  and 
extended  his  arms  to  her. 

She  had  during  these  words  let  her  head  sink 
upon  her  breast.  When  he  had  ended,  she  raised  it, 
and  standing  up  slowly,  said  with  an  agitated  voice — 

"What  words!  what  expressions!  I  know  them 
again  —  they  wake  strings  which  I  thought  were 
broken — but  they  resound  still.  Oh!  that  I  could 
but  believe  you,  and — But  in  vain! — In  this  hour, 
when  I  am  bewitched  by  your  words,  I  feel,  I  know 
that  you  will  only  deceive  me,  that  you  do  not  love 
me,  that  you  merely  play  a  part.  O  St.  Orme,  how 
great  would  you  be!  how  glorious  would  you  be! 
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if  you  were  but  honest!   But  you  fail  of  this  least  and 
this  greatest,  and  with  it  of  all!" 

St.  Orme  sprang  up  as  if  struck  by  an  arrow,  and 
a  great  change  passed  over  him.  The  so-lately- 
extended  arms  were  folded  upon  his  breast,  the 
colour  paled  on  his  cheek,  and  with  an  icy  scorn  he 
stepped  before  Flora  and  said — 

"  You  can  then  in  this  case  so  much  better  extend 
your  hand  to  me,  for  you  cannot  indeed,  my  little 
Flora,  gravely  insist  upon  it  that  you  are  what  the 
people  call  'an  honourable  woman  I'" 

Flora  felt  this  sting  as  keenly  as  St.  Orme  felt 
that  which  she  gave.  Flaming  with  anger,  she 
exclaimed — 

"  Yes,  too  honourable,  too  good  am  I  in  truth  to 
belong  to  you,  mean  man!  And  let  happen  what 
may,  I  never  will  become  your  wife!" 

"You  shall  be  my  wife  or  nobody's;  and  you 
shall  go  to  the  grave  with  a  stained  reputation.  If 
you  will  have  me  for  an  enemy,  I  will  treat  you 
accordingly." 

"Do  it!  I  fear  you  not,  miserable,  coward-heart! 
Thorsten  Lennartson  will  speedily  free  me  from  your 
aspersions.  I  have  seen  you  grow  pale  and  tremble 
before  him.  You  shall  have  experience  of  a  strength 
which  shall  tame  yours/' 

At  this  remembrance,  St.  Orme's  pale  cheeks 
coloured,  and  he  said  with  a  vengeful  smile— 

"Thorsten  Lennartson  will  desert  you  when  I  let 
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him  see  certain  letters,  in  particular  one  certain  letter 
—my  poor  little  Flora,  you  seem  to  have  a  short 
memory,  and  not  at  all  to  remember  that  letter  in 
which  you  invited  me — " 

Flora  now  interrupted  him  with  a  torrent  of  words 
and  expressions,  with  which  I  will  not  stain  my  paper. 
Their  principal  meaning  was,  that  St.  Orme  made  use 
of  her  good  faith,  of  her  indiscretion,  to  blacken  her 
intentions  and  her  conduct;  but  it  was  not  an  innocent 
woman  but  a  fury  who  spoke  in  Flora. 

St.  Orme  heard  her  with  coldness,  and  when  she 
ceased  speaking  from  exhaustion  he  said — 

"  When  you  have  composed  yourself,  you  will  see 
that  all  this  serves  you  not  at  all.  You  have  in  any 
case  only  one  course  to  take,  and  that  is,  to  go  with 
me  to  Constantinople  as  my  wife.  You  have  made 
the  way  difficult  for  yourself,  but  it  still  stands  open 
to  you.     Shall  I  shew  it  to  you  ?  " 

Flora  made  no  reply,  and  St.  Orme  continued — 

u  You  write  to-day  to  Lennartson  and  tell  him, 
that  on  account  of  a  prior  engagement — which  you 
had  for  a  moment  forgotten — you  must  renounce 
the  honour  of  becoming  his  wife.  You  know  best 
how  you  can  turn  it.  And  after  that,  confer  your 
hand  on  your  first,  true  love,  and — he  will  conduct 
you  as  his  dearly  beloved  wife  to  his  beautiful  villa 
near  Constantinople." 

"  Know,  St.  Orme,"  interrupted   Flora,  "  know, 
that  if  this  took  place — and  something  within  me  at 
vol.  i.  o 
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this  moment  says  that  it  will  take  place — then  you 
lead  misfortune  into  your  house,  your  own  Nemesis  \" 
With  this  she  stood  up,  pale,  and  with  outstretched 
hand  and  with  a  fearful  expression,  she  continued — 
"  for  I  shall  hate  you,  Adrian — I  shall  so  hate  you, 
that  you  yourself  shall  be  terrified,  and  shall  fear 
before — your  own  wife !  Yes,  laugh  now !  The 
time  will  come  when  you  will  not  laugh,  the  time 
will  come  when  I  shall  see  you— take  care  of  yourself 
St  Orme,  you  have  awoke  in  me  a  horrible  thirst 
You  have  given  me  a  desire  to  be  near  you,  to  be 
your  wife,  merely  to  punish  you,  merely  to  be 
revenged  on  you.  There— but,  take  off  yourself! — 
there,  take  my  hand,  take  it  if  you  dare,  take  it,  and — 
with  it  my  eternal  hate ! " 

"  I  take  it  and  your  hatred !  It  has  amused  me 
sometimes  to  compel  indifference — now  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  force  hate  to  change  into  love.  In  this 
respect  I  follow  merely  the  doctrine  of  Christianity. — 
Agreed,  lovely  bride !  On  Sunday  they  shall  publish 
the  banns  for  us  three  times  in  the  church,  and  eight 
days  afterwards  we  will  celebrate  the  marriage.  But 
I  am  charmed  with  you  for  the  beautiful  struggle  and 
the  quick  resolution.  That  well  deserves  a  bride- 
groom's kiss." 

With  this,  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  they 
kissed; — thus  embrace  each  other  the  spirits  of  hell. 

With  a  shudder,  with  a  horrible  '  hu ! '  Flora 
recovered  her  consciousness.   St  Orme  had  vanished. 
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In  the  same  moment  Selma  stood  in  the  doorway 
and  beckoned  me  silently  to  her.  I  went  to  her,  and 
she  whispered  quietly — 

f€  Brenner  is  here !  He  wishes  to  meet  with  St 
Orme,  whom  he  understood  to  be  here.  In  my 
anxiety  I  have  told  him  somewhat  of  that  which  has 
occurred,  and  have  mentioned  to  him  the  meeting 
which  I  feared  between  Lennartson  and  St.  Orme. 
He  seems  to  consider  that  he  has  the  first  right  to 
fight  with  St  Orme.  I  have  had  a  deal  of  trouble  to 
keep  him  back  till  the  conversation  here  was  ended, 
and  he  can  hear  its  result  from  you.  Come  now  and 
speak  to  him;  tell  us  how  it  is  ! " 

And  she  led  me  to  Brenner,  who  was  in  my  step- 
mother's boudoir.  I  found  him  in  the  most  violent 
temper,  and  so  determined  to  fight  with  St.  Orme, 
that  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  I  could  prevent 
his  doing  so,  and  by  telling  him  what  turn  the  affair 
had  taken,  as  well  as  by  confessing  my  uncertainty 
whether  Flora  deserved  that  such  men  as  Brenner  and 
Lennartson  should  venture  life  and  blood  for  her.  I 
besought  him  earnestly  at  least  to  keep  himself  quiet 
this  one  day,  and  await  further  intelligence.  I  pro- 
mised to  write  to  him  early  in  the  morning  on  this 
subject  With  this  promise  Brenner  left  us,  and  I 
accompanied  Selma  to  Flora. 

She  paced  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room,  talked 
loud,  and  seemed  not  to  regard  us. 

"  That  is  glorious,  that  is  right  glorious ! "  ex- 
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claimed  she;  "all  is  now  settled;  all  choice,  all  torment 
over  !  He  has  won  the  game.  But  do  not  rejoice, 
then  !  Thou  hast  closed  one  future  to  me,  but  thou 
hast  opened  to  me  another.  I  will — I  have  a  new 
goal,  a  new  interest  in  life ;  and  that  is,  to  rack  thee, 
to  torment,  to  punish  thee ! " 

"  Flora ! "  exclaimed  Selma,  with  an  indescribable 
expression  of  pain  and  tenderness. 

"  Yes,"  continued  she,  "  he  shall  learn  whom  he 
has  subjected !  Ah,  Adrian  St.  Or  me !  We  shall  see ! 
we  shall  see  !  Long  have  I  wavered  between  heaven 
and  the  abyss — the  abyss  has  won.  Well !  I  will  go 
to  school  there;  I  will  be  skilful  in  its  arts,  more 
skilful  than  he.  In  such  things  a  woman  is  always 
more  skilful  than  a  man." 

Flora!  Flora!"  cried  Selma  again.  * 
Who  calls  Flora?"  exclaimed  she,  wildly.  "Is 
it  my  good  angel  ?  then  he  may  know  that  he  calls 
on  me  too  late.  I  will  listen  to  him  no  more.  I 
have  now  something  else  to  do,  and  people  may 
curse  me  or  weep  over  me;  it  is  all  the  same,  and 
I  shall  not  ask  about  it.  All  my  feelings  and  all  my 
thoughts  are  hatred  and  revenge.  Ah,  that  I  could 
properly  revenge  myself!" 

She  stood  still  a  while,  as  if  she  bethought  herself, 
clapped  her  hands  and  exclaimed — 

"I  have  it — I  have  it!  He  thinks  of  obtaining 
wealth  with  me,  but  he  shall  be  mistaken.  Married 
to  him,  I  will  become  a  spendthrift,  a  gambler;  I  will 
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in  every  possible  way  lavish  away  money — will  accu- 
mulate debts — will  weave  around  him  a  web  of 
trouble  and  vexation! — Hal  shudder  St.  Orme !  How 
thou  shalt  be  imposed  upon!  To  have  employed  so 
much  labour,  so  much  craft,  so  much  eloquence,  to 
have  brought  into  thy  house  poverty  and  hatred! 
Gold  and  hatred  those  thou  mightst  have  embraced ; 
but  poverty  and  hatred,  when  they  shall  embrace  thee ! 
then  perhaps  we  may  see  this  iron  brow  grow  pale, 
this  bold  glance  become  timid — then  shalt  thou  wish 
to  escape,  but  shalt  not  be  able." 

In  this  manner  and  in  this  spirit  continued  Flora 
for  a  long  time.  Selma  had  vanished  in  the  mean 
time.  It  had  become  dark;  a  wild  storm  raged 
without^  and  showers  of  hail  and  rain  poured  clatter- 
ingly  down.  The  uproar  in  nature  seemed  to  allay 
the  uproar  in  Flora's  soul.  She  became  calmer. 
She  stood  long  in  the  window,  observing  the  contest 
without.  In  a  while  her  tears  began  to  flow.  She 
wept  long,  and  appeared  to  obtain  ease  from  so  doing. 

When  she  had  somewhat  composed  herself,  she 
seated  herself  at  her  writing-desk,  saying — 

'*  Now  I  will  write  to  Lennartson,  and  beseech  of 
him  to  abstain  from  all  thoughts  of  me.  I  shall  tell 
him  that  I  am  unworthy  of  his  devotion,  his  esteem. 
That  is  not  true ;  but  what  matters  it  ?  In  this  way 
I  shall  preserve  him  from  all  danger,  and — I  am  now 
quite  indifferent  towards  myself." 

Deeply   affected  by   these  words,   I   exclaimed, 

o2 
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"Wait  yet  a  while,  Flora.  Let  us  think;  let  us 
consider;  some  outlet,  some  help  must  yet  present 
itself." 

"No,  there  is  none;"  sighed  Flora,  with  a  kind 
of  quiet  desperation,  "  and  I  am  tired  of  labouring, 
of  struggling  against  an  irresistible  destiny.  This 
St.  Orme  is  my  dark  destiny;  I  must  be  his,  that 
I  feel.  O  this  Lennartson!  so  strong  and  yet  so 
good — he  alone  could  have  saved  me.  Yes,  if  he 
could  have  loved  me  as  I  loved  him,  beyond  every 
thing.  But  he  could  not  thus  love  me.  And  yet 
I  am  not  altogether  unworthy  of  his  love.  I  have 
a  something  in  me,  which  under  his  protection,  by 
his  side,  might  have  developed  itself  to  great  beauty. 
O  Lennartson !  had  I  been  thine,  how  different  had 
I,  had  every  thing  been.  That  which  thou  hast 
loved  should  I  have  loved;  and  talents,  wealth,  all 
the  gifts  which  I  possess,  and  which  now  will  be 
changed  into  a  curse,  would  in  thy  hands  have  been 
changed  into  a  blessing.  Oh,  to  stand  near  such  a 
goal,  and  see  it  vanish;  to  hold  in  one's  hand  life's 
best  lot,  and  to  see  it  snatched  away!  To  be  com- 
pelled to  renounce  a  Lennartson,  in  order  to  be  the 
outcast  and  despairing  prey  of  a  St.  Orme !  Oh,  why 
do  I  not  die?" 

And  in  a  new  outbreak  of  the  most  violent  pain 
Flora  threw  herself  down  upon  the  floor. 

At  this  moment  a  bright  ray  of  light  broke  through 
the  clouds  into  the  room,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  a 
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white  dove  descended  in  this  brightness,  and  spread 
its  wings  over  Flora. 

It  was  Selma,  who  with  the  lightness  of  a  bird  flew 
into  the  room,  sank  on  her  knees  beside  Flora,  and 
whilst  she  threw  off  a  white  shawl  which  covered  her 
head  and  shoulders,  stretched  forth  her  hands  and 
exclaimed — 

"No,  live;  live  my  Flora!  live,  and  be  happy. 
There  are  your  letters !" 

In  her  hand  was  a  small  bag  of  crimson  silk. 

With  an  exclamation  of  joy,  "My  letters!  my 
letters!"  Flora  threw  herself  upon  them. 

"You  are  free,  Flora!"  continued  Selma,  with  a 
voice  which  seemed  to  repress  the  agitation  of  her 

mind.    "  St.  Orme  resigns  you sets  off  soon  from 

Stockholm you  are  free — be  happy,  be  happy!" 

"Selma,  what  do  you  say?"  exclaimed  Flora;  "are 
you,  or  am  I  insane?  How — what — how  have  you 
known?" 

With  incoherent,  zealous  questionings  both  Flora 
and  I  surrounded  Selma.  But  she  answered  nothing; 
she  heard  us  not.  She  lay  without  consciousness 
on  the  floor,  her  hair  and  her  dress  wet  through 
with  rain. 

We  carried  her  to  her  bed,  but  our  efforts  to  recal 
her  to  consciousness  were  fruitless.  I  sent  with  all 
speed  a  messenger  to  my  stepmother,  and  another 
also  to  our  family  physician,  Doctor  L.  And  quickly 
were  both  of  them  beside  her  bed;  my  stepmother 
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"  I  went  to  seek  for  St.  Orme.  A  lady  wrapped 
in  a  white  shawl  came  at  that  moment  out  of  his 
room.  Some  unmannerly  young  fellows  tried  to 
unveil  her;  I  released  her  from  them,  and  then  I 
saw  that  she  trembled;  took  her  hand,  to  lead  her 
down,  and  then  I  recognised  her  as— Miss  Selma! 
She  tore  herself  from  me,  and  fled  so  hastily  that 
I  could  not  say  a  word  to  her — could  not  then 
accompany  her — but  now  I  must  know  why  she 
was  there  V 

In  as  few  words  as  possible,  I  related  to  the  Baron 
all  that  had  occurred. 

We  now  saw  that  Selma,  impelled  by  a  sudden 
impulse  to  save  Flora,  and  to  prevent  a  meeting 
between  St.  Orme  and  Lennartson,  had  hastened  to 
the  dwelling  of  the  first,  defended  alone  by  her 
enthusiasm  and  her  devoted  love.  But  by  what 
talisman  she  has  been  able  to  induce  St.  Orme  to 
give  up  the  treasure  which  he  has  so  long  kept  with 
the  jealous  grasp  of  the  dragon,  that  is  incompre- 
hensible to  us. 

Deeply  struck  was  Lennartson  when  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  Selma' s  present  condition.  As  it 
was  now  very  late  in  the  evening  he  was  obliged  to 
go.  "  I  shall  come  again  early  in  the  morning," 
said  he.  He  inquired  also  after  Flora,  but  seemed 
scarcely  to  hear  my  answer.  Oh!  it  is  ever  clearer 
to  me  which  he  loves. 
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The  20th,  in  the  Morning. 
Now  is  the  night  over,  but  what  a  night!  Selma 
has  constant  delirium.  The  same  fantasies  return, 
although  under  various  forms;  and  well  did  I  now 
understand  their  ground.  O  my  poor,  young  sister! 
Towards  morning  she  desired  to  have  myrtle  and 
flowers,  and  began  to  weave  a  garland,  which  she 
called  Flora's  bridal  wreath ;  for  some  time  she  kept 
up  zealously,  but  at  times  her  feeble  hands  dropped 
down,  and  would  not  complete  the  work.  She  sang 
also  scraps  of  her  joyous  songs,  but  she  ended  none. 
My  poor  stepmother  went  about  with  speechless 
anxiety  in  her  eyes,  and  seemed  to  ask  with  them, 
'How  is  it?  How  will  it  be?'  Flora  is  gone  this 
morning  to  her  sister,  after  having  sate  up  with  me 
through  the  night.  I  have  now  written  to  Brenner, 
and  shall  not  again  leave  my  Selma' s  chamber,  where 
I  write  this. 

In  the  Evening. 

All  remains  the  same.  Selma  continues  to  weave 
her  garland,  but  laments  that  it  never  will  be  ready; 
in  the  intervals  she  sings.  Doctor  L.  looks  troubled, 
and  talks  of  cutting  off  her  hair — her  beautiful  hair ! 

Lennartson  has  been  here  several  times  to  inquire 
after  her.  They  laid  in  the  night  straw  before  the 
house,  to  deaden  the  sound  of  the  wheels.  That  was 
Lennartson's  attention. 

Brenner  also  has  been  here,  but  I  did  not  see  him. 
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The  Zlet. 

Another  night  of  inexpressible  disquiet  and  an- 
guish! Doctor  L.  does  not  think  that  she  can  live 
through  the  day,  if  a  happy  crisis  do  not  take  place. 

In  Sweden,  they  call  certain  nights  at  Midsummer 
iron  night 8,  in  which  a  frost  spirit  appears  and  breathes 
over  the  flower-strewn  earth.  Often  then  is  killed 
and  destroyed  in  a  few  hours  the  hopes  of  years. 
Then  is  the  heaven  clear,  the  air  calm;  and  when 
the  sun  ascends,  the  corn-fields  shine  with  the  finest 
silver  attire— but  it  is  the  attire  of  death;  an  icygar- 
ment,  under  whose  covering  the  blooming  ears  are 
destroyed. 

In  human  life  too  occur  at  times  these  iron  nights. 
Then  die  the  young,  the  gay,  the  blooming ;  happy 
souls,  if  they  die  not  only  in  heart,  if  they  escape 
being  left  alone  on  the  earth  like  the  empty  ears  of 
the  field,  without  sap  and  without  the  power  of  life. 
Selma!  thou  young,  thou  good  one!  I  can  scarcely 
wish  that  thou  shouldst  live  —  for  ever  plainer  hear 
I  out  of  thy  wanderings,  the  secret  of  thy  heart, 
thy  silent  sufferings.  But  if  thou  goest  home,  how 
desolate — 

Later. 

Some  change  seems  to  be  taking  place  in  Selma; 
she  raves  still,  but  her  fantasies  assume  a  more  quiet 
character.  She  believes  now  that  she  shall  die,  and 
has  called  to  me  several  times  only  to  say  "when  I  am 
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dead,  remain  in  my  place  with  my  mother!    Love 
her !     She  is  so  good ! " 

Flora  was  here  only  for  a  moment;  she  cannot  bear 
to  see  and  hear  Selma;  and  is  for  the  most  part  with 
her  sister. 

In  the  Evening. 

O  now  one  hour  of  hopel     May  it  not  deceive  us! 

In  the  afternoon,  Selma  called  to  me  and  said — 

"Now  I  am  dead,  Sophia!  You  see  plainly  that  I 
lie  in  my  grave;  and  it  is  good  to  be  there  too,  if  I 
only  find  rest,  if  I  only  can  sleep.  Used  they  to  sleep 
in  graves?  To  sleep  and  forget — till  they  awoke 
with  God.  I  wonder  why  I  cannot  sleep  like  the 
rest! — ah  yes,  I  know,  I  know — it  is  his  glance! 
Have  you  seen  him?" 

"  Seen  whom,  nay  sweet  Selma?" 

"St.  Michael!  It  is  his  flaming  glance,  which 
burnt  me,  which  keeps  me  awake  in  the  grave.  But 
I  know  likewise,  that  when  I  can  once  see  him  in 
the  light,  above  the  clouds,  then  will  he  regard  me 
quite  otherwise.  I  know  that  all  here  which  is  bad, 
happens  only  because  it  is  so  dark  upon  earth;  that 
one  cannot  see  all  as  it  is  in  its  truth." 

A  sudden  thought  with  this  occurred  to  me,  and 
whilst  I  endeavoured  to  chime  in  with  her  ideas,  I 
said  that  I  had  seen  him  of  whom  she  spoke;  he  had 
no  suspicion  of  her,  but  would  gladly  look  in  light 
and  love  upon  her. 

VOL.  i.  r 
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"If  I  could  believe  that/'  said  Selma,  with  a  look 
of  melancholy  joy,  "then  I  should  be  easier.  If  he 
will  let  a  look  of  blessing  fall  upon  my  grave,  then  it 
would  press  through  the  earth,  and  down  into  my 
coffin,  and  the  torments  would  then  cease,  and  I 
should  be  able  to  slumber  in  peace.  But  tell  nobody 
in  the  world,"  continued  she  vehemently,  "tell  no- 
body that  I  have  loved  him.  Say  to  everybody,  'she 
has  loved  no  one,  excepting  her  father,  her  mother, 
her  friend  Flora,  and  her  sister  Sophia/  And  do 
not  tell  Flora  that  Selma  died  for  her!— Tell  her  that 
I  was  stung  by  a  snake,  and  of  that  I  became  ill, 
mortally  ill." 

Whilst  Selma  talked  thus  with  loud  ringing  voice, 
and  fever  burning  upon  her  cheeks,  a  light  move- 
ment took  place  in  the  chamber;  and  as  I  looked 
in  its  direction,  I  perceived  Lennartson  and  Flora 
standing  behind  Selma's  bed's-head.  They  seemed 
to  have  heard  all ;  he  held  his  hands  pressed  against 
his  breast,  and  seemed  to  breathe  with  difficulty. 
According  to  the  prescription  of  the  physician,  Selma 
was  raised  high  in  the  bed,  in  a  half-sitting  posture, 
her  beautiful  hair  fell  down  in  waves ;  over  her  head 
she  had  thrown  the  half-finished  garland,  which  she 
had  bound  for  Flora;  it  was  the  beloved  prey  which 
the  dark  ravager  approached  to  embrace ;  it  was  the 
sylph,  who  had  lost  her  wings,  but  now  stiffening  in 
death,  could  not  lose  her  beauty. 
Dark  fancies  seemed  again  to  ascend  in  her. 
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"  No,  no  !"  exclaimed  she,  with  supplicating,  out- 
stretched hands,  "  thrust  me  not  down  into  this  dark 
depth  1    I  desire  nothing  base  !    Help,  Lennartson  1" 

And  in  the  same  moment  Lennartson  stood  before 
her,  clasped  her  extended  hands  between  his,  and 
said  with  an  indescribable  expression  of  love — 

"What  fears  Selma?  Lennartson  is  here.  In  life 
and  in  death  will  he  defend  thee !  Look  at  me, 
Selma,  and  trust  in  me ! " 

She  looked  at  him  at  first  with  a  timid,  astonished 
glance;  but  this  soon  changed  itself  through  the 
powers  which  proceeded  from  Lennartson's  glorious, 
beaming  eyes.  He  seated  himself  on  the  edge  of 
her  bed,  and  continued  to  look  at  her  quietly  and 
stedfastly;  and,  wonderful!  during  this  gaze,  the 
excitement  passed  away  from  hers,  and  the  loving 
and  clear  expression  returned.  She  spoke  no  word, 
but  it  was  as  if  her  being's  hitherto  unexpressed, 
fettered  harmony  now  poured  itself  forth  in  silent 
streams,  and  united  them  and  made  them  happy. 
Over  the  countenance  of  the  poor  invalid,  the  expres- 
sion of  unspeakable  peace  diffused  itself  more  and 
more,  the  weary  eyelids  sank,  and  she  softly  slept. 
Long  sate  Lennartson  still,  with  his  gaze  fixed  upon 
the  slumberous  countenance;  but  my  stepmother's 
mute  signs  compelled  him  at  length  to  remove  him- 
self. Silently  extended  she  her  arms  to  him;  he 
clasped  her  in  his,  leaned  himself  upon  her  shoulder, 
and  deep  sighs  laboured  forth  from  his  breast. 
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Flora  had  vanished,  but  none  of  us  had  observed 
when  she  went. 

All  is  still;  so  still  in  the  house;  they  know  that 
the  beloved  daughter  of  the  house  sleeps  an  im- 
portant sleep.  The  philosopher  looks  gloomy  in  the 
highest  degree.  He  said  to  me  yesterday  in  his 
unearthly  voice,  "  If  Miss  Selma  dies,  then  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  live."  Then  is  the  sunshine  gone 
from  the  world. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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A  DIARY. 


The  22nd. 

The  house  will  not  lose  its  joyful  sunshine.  The 
crisis  is  ours,  and  Selma  is  out  of  danger!  We 
thank  God ;  we  congratulate  one  another;  and  yet, 
and  ye^  we  cannot  entirely  rejoice.  Life,  which 
again  opens  itself  for  Selma,  does  not  appear  joyous. 
Lately,  whilst  Selma  yet  slept,  I  found  my  step- 
mother with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand,  and  with 
an  expression  of  deep  dejection  in  her  countenance. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  she  had  suddenly  become 
several  years  older. 

"  She  sleeps  on  yet ! "  said  I  with  animation,  "  I 
think  that  she  breathes  easier  and  freer." 

"  May  that  be  as  God  pleases ! "  replied  my  step- 
mother quietly,  and  almost  spiritless,  "  I  dare 
scarcely  wish  to  keep  her.  There  is  so  much  which 
hereafter  may  make  life  dark  to  her — that  I  see  now. 
Flora  will  marry  the  man  whom  of  all  others  is  most 
suitable  for  my  Selma,  and   the  only  one  whom 
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she  has  loved,  whom  I  have  seriously  wished  to  call 
my  son.  St.  Orme  is  gone,  and  has  sent  me  a 
letter,  which  confirms  all  that  I  have  dreaded  for 
some  time.  He  has  the  whole  winter  long  borrow- 
ed from  me,  now  large  sums  of  money,  and  now 
small,  which  he  always  promised  to  repay,  and  never 
has  repaid,  and  which  I  have  been  good-natured 
enough,  or  rather  weak  enough,  to  lend  upon  his 
bare  word,  without  any  written  obligation.  And 
now  he  is  gone,  and  writes  merely  short  and  negli- 
gently, that  "  he  will  on  the  first  possibility  repay 
me,  and  so  on."  But  I  know  what  that  means ;  he 
will  never  repay  me,  and  J,  who  lent  to  him  far 
beyond  my  means,  and  therefore  have  been  myself 
obliged  to  borrow  from  others,  am  drawn  into  infi- 
nite trouble  !  I  have  not  deserved  it  from  St. Orme! 
But  this  would  not  make  me  so  uneasy  if  it  only 
concerned  myself.  But  it  is  bitter  to  me  that  my 
good  lovely  girl  will  be  obliged  to  live  in  want  and 
self-denial.  No !  in  that  case  she  had  better  go  to 
our  Lord,  if  such  be  his  will ; — to  be  sure  then  I 
should  be  very  solitary,  very  forlorn  in  my  old  day8.,, 
Large  tears  rolled  down  the  pale  cheeks  of  my  step- 
mother, and  she  wiped  them  quietly  away  with  the 
corner  of  her  silk  shawl.  This  rent  my  very  heart, 
and  at  the  feet  of  my  stepmother  I  conjured  her  to 
consider  all  that  which  I  possessed  as  her  own,  and 
to  let  me  have  a  daughter's  right  in  her  heart;  I 
would,  if  Selma  died,  never  leave  her. 
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She  thanked,  she  embraced  me,  but  seemed  to  find 
little  consolation  in  that  which  I  offered  her.  Selma's 
re-awaking  to  life  made  all  trouble  for  a  moment  to 
retreat,  and  joy  alone  bear  sway,  but  the  bird  of  night 
soon  shewed  itself  again.  The  philosopher  looks 
happy,  and  casts  such  bright  glances  at  me  that  I 
cannot  help  answering  them  kindly. 

The  24th. 

The  Viking  also,  the  honest  warm-hearted  Wil- 
helm  Brenner  also,  is  deceived  and  almost  ruined  by 
St.  Orme. 

And  his  children  !  My  heart  bleeds  for  him,  and 
feels  it  hard  that  he  no  longer  comes  here.  Len- 
nartson  has  been  here  every  day,  happy  in  the  happy 
change  in  Selma's  illness,  but  he  has  not  desired  to 
see  her.  He  is  now  deeply  troubled  about  Brenner's 
misfortunes,  which  he  however  bears  with  manly 
fortitude.  Lennartson  has  in  a  brotherly  manner 
offered  him  his  assistance.  But  Brenner  has  refused 
it;  he  is  certain  that  in  a  few  years  time  he  shall 
be  able  to  help  himself.  "  But  this  I  say  to  thee 
brother/'  continued  he,  with  melancholy  cheerful- 
ness, to  Lennartson,  "  that  if  our  Lord  calls  me  to 
Ms  army  above,  before  I  here  have  gained  firm  foot- 
ing and  position  on  earth  for  me  and  mine,  I  then 
shall  leave  thee  a  legacy." 

*  0!  what?  "  asked  he. 

«  My  children ! » 
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A  silent  shake  of  the  hands  followed ;  thus  under- 
stand each  other  noble  minds. 

But  these  words  have  made  me  weep.  For  to  me 
the  Viking  gives  nothing  in  his  will.  He  does  not 
love  me  sufficiently  for  that. 

In  the  middle  of  May  he  sails  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  26th. 

Deeply  affected  by  the  state  and  the  depressed  ap- 
pearance of  my  stepmother,  I  asked  her  to  day  why 
she  did  not  confide  her  affairs  to  her  half-brother.   He 
would  certainly  be  able  as  well  to  counsel  as  to  assist 
her.     But  with  a  kind  of  horror  she  repelled  this. 
"  No !  no  !"  exclaimed  she,  "it  is  not  worth !  It  would 
serve  no  purpose."     I  was  astonished ;  I  thought  that 
it  would  have  helped  greatly ;  never  could  the  Cham- 
berlain find  a  better  opportunity  than  npw,  of  gratify- 
ing his  so  often-talked-about  passion  for  doing  good 
in  silence.  "  Yes,  I  know  what  he  would  say,"  said  my 
stepmother,  sighing ;  still  very  much  troubled  about 
a  considerable  sum  which  she  should  have  to  pay  in 
a  few  days,  she  resolved  at  length  in  the  evening  to 
send  to  her  brother.  He  came,  and  seemed  consider- 
ably embarrassed  about  that  which  was  confided  to 
him.     At  last  he  counselled  his  sister  to  give  up  her 
establishment,  and  make  herself  a  bankrupt  /    This 
would  be  the  best  mode  of  saving  herself.     With  an 
indignation,  and  a  high-mindedness,  which  won  for 
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her  my  entire  love,  my  stepmother  rejected  this  pro- 
posal ;  "  rather  would  she  live  on  bread  and  water, 
and  try  the  uttermost,  than  that  anybody  should 
suffer  by  her."  The  Chamberlain  declared  that  "  this 
mode  of  thinking  was  very  beautiful,  very  respect- 
able ;  but  besought  her  to  make  use  of  her  reason, 
and  so  on."  My  stepmother  would  hear  nothing  of 
that;  her  brother  had  no  other  advice  to  give,  and 
cast  a  glance  at  me,  after  which  he  hastily  went 
jesting  about  my  'Jupiter-mien/  and  pretending 
some  important  business.  My  warm  heartfelt  appro- 
bation of  my  stepmother's  mode  of  thinking  and 
acting  seemed  to  console  and  cheer  her. 

The  29th. 

A  lovely,  warm  day,  which  Selma's  convalescence 
made  the  more  beautiful  to  us.  The  quiet  serious- 
ness which  now  pervades  her  being,  prevents  her 
not  from  receiving  with  thankful  joy  every  little  gift 
which  life  and  friendship  offer  to  her.  My  step- 
mother endeavours  to  conceal  from  her  her  secret 
disquiet  and  her  trouble,  but  is  often  near  betraying 
them.  At  my  request  she  has  now  confided  them 
to  Lennartson,  who  seems  to  be  selected  to  be  every- 
body's helper. 

How  it  now  stands  between  Lennartson  and  Flora 
I  cannot  rightly  understand.  Yesterday  I  found 
them  together  in  the  ante-room,  he  with  his  arm 
around  her  waist,  she  with  her  hand  leaning  on  his 
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shoulder ; — before  them,  upon  the  table,  lay  the  crim- 
son little  bag,  the  object  of  so  much  torment  and 
confusion.  Serious  and  tender  words  seemed  to 
have  been  spoken  by  Lennartson ;  Flora  was  deeply 
excited;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that. neither  of  them 
were  happy.  Flora  has  been  here  and  with  Selma, 
but  only  for  a  short  time,  and  continues  to  be  a 
riddle  to  me.  She  has  just  now  written  me  a  few 
words,  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  since  she  was 
easy  with  regard  to  Selma's  health,  she  would  ac- 
company her  sisteron  a  pleasure  journey  to  Svartsjo, 
to  hear  the  nightingales  sing ;  but  that  on  the  3rd  of 
May  she  should  again  be  here. 

Flora  journeys  and  amuses  herself,  and  leaves  the 
friend  who  has  sacrificed  all  for  her  to  her  silent 
pain.  Her  brother  also,  at  this  moment,  might  have 
some  claim  upon  her  care  and  companionship ;  his 
health  is  very  uncertain,  and  he  has  been  ordered  in 
the  spring  to  travel  abroad,  and  to  make  use  of  one  of 
the  warm  baths  of  Germany.  But  amid  all  the  trou- 
bles which  her  connexions  suffer,  Flora  thinks  only 
about  amusing  herself  and  listening  to  the  songs  of 
the  nightingales.  What  deep  egotism !  But  I  will 
not  condemn  her  yet.  Perhaps  she  goes  to  the  quiet 
parks  of  Svartsjo  to  listen  there  in  peace  to  the  inner 
voice. 

The  30M. 

To-day  Selma  was  so  well,  that  I  could  desire  from 
her  some  account  of  her  meeting  with  St.  Orme,  and 
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by  what  magic  art  she  obtained  from  him  in  a  mo- 
ment, the  weapons  which  he  had  so  long  held,  and 
nullified  the  victory  which  he  had  just  won.  The 
little  which  Selma  told  me  on  this  subject,  and  which 
I  could  not  wish  to  pursue  further,  from  the  dread 
that  she  might  thereby  be  too  much  excited,  has 
enabled  me,  on  consideration  of  every  circumstance, 
to  form  into  the  following  picture : — 

At  the  moment  when  Flora  seemed  sunk  in  a  bot- 
tomless pit  without  redemption,  Selma  felt  herself 
animated  by  a  courage  and  a  wish  to  save  her,  which 
were  powerful  enough  to  defy  every  thing.  The  fear 
of  coming  too  late  to  prevent  the  meeting  between 
Lennartson  and  St.  Orme,  the  feeling  of  a  danger 
which  pressed  on  many  sides,  made  her  almost  un- 
consciously follow  upon  his  steps.  She  scarcely  her- 
self knew  what  she  was  about  when  she  found  her- 
self at  St.  Orme's  door ;  and  the  singular  reception 
which  she  found  by  him  can  only  be  explained  by 
an  extraordinary  state  of  mind  in  himself. 

St.  Orme  had  left  the  bride  whom  he  had  fettered 
with  power  and  craft,  had  left  her  with  apparent 
coldness  and  exultation  of  victory.  But  no  man 
remains  cold  before  the  frenzy  of  a  woman  who  has 
once  had  a  place  in  his  heart.  Nor  was  St.  Orme 
calm  when  he  left  Flora.  The  tempest  of  that  hour 
shook  its  wings,  foreboding  misfortune  over  him,  and 
through  the  power  of  contrast  awoke  perhaps  at  this 
moment  the  remembrance  of  a  very  different  kind. 


I 
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It  was  exactly  this  very  day  when  St.  Orme,  so 
many  years  ago,  led  to  the  altar  the  lovely  and 
noble  Virginia  Adelan,  his  only  noble,  his  only  pure 
love. 

And  now  they  stood  there  beside  each  other— the 
two  different  points  of  time  —  the  two  dissimilar 
brides.  In  fancy  came  to  him  Virginia's  bashful 
kiss  on  this  day ;  he  felt  now  that  which,  like  the 
flame  of  hatred,  lay  burning  from  Flora's  lips ;  and 
his  mind  turned  itself  from  her,  and  was  irresistibly 
drawn  to  the  lovely  young  wife  that  once  was  his. 
He  thought  on  her  beautiful  love,  how  this  still  was 
his  in  her  hour  of  death ;  perhaps  returned  to  his 
fancy,  also,  how  he  then  in  mysticising  sorrow  had 
besought  her  forgiveness,  and  had  prayed  her  to 
reveal  herself  to  him  after  death,  and  how  she  had 
promised  it.  Perhaps  St.  Orme  wished  to  remove 
these  thoughts,  and  to  call  up  others  from  the  Opera- 
foyers  and  Parisian  boudoirs, — but  between  these 
glittering,  dazzling  scenes,  rose  up  again  and  again 
the  image  of  his  pale  young  wife,  as  he  had  seen  her 
in  her  white  robe  of  death, — and  a  horrible  feeling, 
like  a  wind  from  death,  from  the  grave— crept  through 
St.  Orme's  breast. 

He  sate  silently  in  his  room,  depressed  and  full 
of  thought,  looking  darkly  forth  into  the  gathering 
twilight,  when  the  door  slowly  opened,  and  a  female 
figure,  clothed  in  white  from  head  to  foot,  presented 
itself  before  him. 
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St.  Orme   started  up,   but   staggered   and   sunk 
backward  on  the  sofa,  hoarsely  stammering  forth — 

"Virginia!" 

"Virginia  speaks  to  thee  through  me,"  replied  the 
sweet  voice  of  Selma.  "  St.  Orme,  hear  us  ! "  And 
now  words  flowed  from  her  lips,  which  she  herself 
cannot  remember,  and  with  which  a  higher  power 
seemed  to  inspire  her.  The  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment had  opened  St.  Orme's  heart;  the  recollection 
of  Virginia,  the  prayer  in  her  name,  the  interest 
which  he  always  had  towards  Selma,  the  singularity 
of  her  act,  the  deep  earnestness  which  lay  in  her 
representations,  the  speaking  of  life  and  death  from 
such  young  lovely  lips, — all  this  made  his  mind 
waver,  and  made  him  listen  to  Selma's  prayer  for 
the  liberation  of  Flora.  Selma  saw  him  waver,  but 
thought  also  that  she  saw  the'  moment  when  he 
would  cease  to  do  so,  when  he  would  harden  himself 
against  her  prayers, — and  suddenly  she  dropped  the 
tone  of  beseeching,  to  shew  to  him  in  an  almost 
threatening  tone,  the  certain  consequences  to  him- 
self if  he  persisted  in  his  proposal ;  she  told  him 
Flora's  words,  and  determination  for  the  future ;  she 
shewed  to  him  Lennartson,  Brenner,  and  even  Felix, 
who  were  ready  with  arms  in  their  hands  to  assert 
Flora's  freedom ;  she  shewed  to  him  danger,  death, 
and  ruin  in  every  way,  like  the  furies  who  would 
stand  in  his  path,  and  St.  Orme — shuddered. 

It  is  the  established  rule  in  modern  romance  litera- 
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ture,  to  represent  bad  people  or  villains  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  as  strong  and  powerful  men.  But  in 
real  life  we  see  it  otherwise.  Then  we  see  that 
it  is,  above  all,  the  upright,  the  noble  man  who  is 
strong  and  mighty — who  with  his  will  and  his  faith 
stands  firm  to  death.  The  base,  the  mean  mind 
may  for  a  time  appear  strong  and  insolent;  but  in 
the  hour  of  certain  danger,  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
irresolution  or  cowardice  proves  that  he  bears  a  ter- 
rified heart  in  his  breast,  that  he  knows  he  stands 
upon  trembling  ground. 

What  passed  at  this  moment  in  St.  Orme's  breast 
I  cannot  say,  nor  yet  decide  which  part  of  Selma's 
words  exercised  the  greatest  power  over  him ;  but 
certain  is  it,  that  he  now  felt  the  necessity  of  submit- 
ting to  her  demands ;  and  looking  gloomily  before 
him,  and  murmuring  the  words  of  the  unfortunate 
Philip  Egalite  upon  the  guillotine,  "  One  hell  is  as 
good  as  another !"  went  to  his  writing-desk,  and 
took  thence  the  crimson  bag  containing  Flora's  let- 
ters.    He  gave  them  to  Selma,  with  these  words — 

"You  are  the  sister  of  my  Virginia,  Selma;  and 
for  your  sake  I  will  voluntarily  abstain  from  that, 
from  which  no  other  power  should  make  me  abstain. 
Tell  Flora  that  she  is  free — my  presence  here  shall 
not  long  oppress  her ;  I  shall  set  off  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. You  can  go  now;  you  have  obtained  your 
object,  and  may  be  glad." 

Selma  wished  to  thank  him;  but  he  interrupted 
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her  with  severity,  almost  with  rudeness,  and  prayed 
her  to  spare  him  her  sentimental  talk,  and  to  go  her 
way. 

Selma  moved  away  afraid,  but  still  at  the  door  she 
turned  herself,  with  these  words — 

"  O  St.  Orme !  though  you  do  say  so,  yet  I  will 
bless  you1/9  She  heard  St.  Orme  whistling,  and 
hastened  down  the  stairs ;  here  she  met — what  I 
have  already  indicated,  and  which  was  too  much  for 
so  fine  feeling  and  pure  a  nature  to  bear. 

After  Selma  had  told  me  what  I  wished  to  know, 
she  besought  me  with  deeply  crimsoning  blushes 
to  tell  her  Lennartson's  behaviour  to  her  during  her 
illness,  of  which  she  had  only  a  dark  comprehension. 
I  told  her  all ;  and  an  unspeakably  inward  gladness 
shone  hereupon  in  her  eyes,  and  expressed  itself  in 
grateful  tears.  She  felt  herself  beloved  by  him — she 
knew  that  she  stood  bright  and  pure  before  his 
glance.    That  was  bliss  enough  for  her. 

The  1st  of  May,  forenoon. 
The  Lady-Councillors  of  Commerce!  And  so  stuffed 
out  with  gossip,  that  it  stood  up  to  the  throat  and 
out  at  the  mouth.  The  report  of  Flora's  mar- 
riage, not  with  St.  Orme,  but  with  Lennartson,  was 
the  chief  subject ;  the  great  ball  which  was  to  be 
given  the  day  after  to-morrow  at  the  castle,  was  the 
next;  the  walks  in  the  parks  in  the  afternoons  and 
the  beautiful  new  equipages,  which  were  then  to  be 
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seen,  was  the  third ;  and  the  fourth  was  Brenner's 
loss  of  all  his  accumulated  property,  together  with 
his  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  his  long 
absence.  They  knew  precisely  how  it  would  go  on 
with  his  domestic  affairs  during  his  absence,  and  had 
many  anxieties  on  the  subject.  The  oldest  boy 
ought  to  go  to  the  orphan-school;  and  to  look  after 
and  care  for  the  other  children,  Brenner  had  taken 
into  his  house  one  Mrs.  Trollman, '  a  decent'  person 
enough,  but  a  right  coffee-bibber,  who  made  coffee 
day  and  night,  and  was  the  veriest  gossip  in  the 
world.  And  with  regard  to  housekeeping,  one  could 
very  well  imagine  how  that  would  go,  when  we 
know  that  during  the  late  Trollman's  life- they  had 
never  baked  at  home,  but  had  had  all  their  bread  from 
a  bakehouse,  and  yet  they  had  four  children  and-two 
maid-servants  in  the  house ! ! !  One  could  think  how 
it  would  be.  It  would  be  a  foolish  business.  It  really 
was  incomprehensible  how  Colonel  Brenner  could 
take  such  a  person  into  his  house ;  but  she  had  hung 
herself  in  fact  upon  him,  by  being,  while  the  chil- 
dren were  ill,  so  obliging  as  a  neighbour,  and  so  good 
to  them. 

"  Have  the  children  been  ill  ?°  exclaimed  I. 

"  Yes ;  they  have  had  the  scarlet  fever,  poor  little 
things ;  and  the  two  youngest  are  even  now  very  ill, 
especially  the  lame  boy.  Now,  it  would  be  well  if 
our  Lord  took  him." 

"  The  poor  father  !"  sighed  I. 
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"  Yes,  poor  fellow !"  repeated  Miss  P.,  "  and  that 
he  is  now  obliged  to  set  off  from  his  home  in  this 
misery.  And  then  he  looks  too  as  if  he  had  not 
been  once  but  twice  buried  \" 

"  But  tell  me  now,  in  confidence,  my  sweet  young 
lady,"  whispered*  the  married  sister  confidentially ; 
"  when  will  the  great,  the  extraordinary  betrothal 
here  be  declared  Y9 

I  declared  my  perfect  ignorance  respecting  it. 

"  The  sooner  that  is  done,"  continued  she,  "  the 
better  will  it  be  for  Flora,  to  silence  all  uneasy 
tongues,  which  assert  that  perhaps  things  do  not  at 
all  hang  together.  There  was  at  one  time  a  strange 
report  in  circulation.  And  people  seem  so  little 
satisfied — inquisitive  people — and  who  thought  that 
1  ought  to  know  a  little  of  what  went  on  here  in  the 
house  where  I  am  so  intimate,  and  where  I,  as  I 
said,  loved  every  chair;  yes,  people  actually  reproach 

me  because  I  am  not  better  informed-; but  I  have, 

unfortunately,  so  little  curiosity  in  me  !  But  as 
regards  this  affair,  I  must  confess  that  I  willingly 
would  know  a  little  more  for  Flora's  and,  my  good 
friend  Mrs.  Adelan's  sake." 

If  the  lady  was  unfortunately  so  little  curious,  I 
also  was  as  little  communicative ;  and  to  say  the 
truth,  that  which  I  had  heard  of  Brenner  made  me 
incapable  of  hearing  or  talking  of  other  things. 

I  wonder  whether  Brenner  will  see  me  before  his 
journey. 
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The  3rd  of  May. 

To-day  Selma,  for  the  first  time,  was  able  to  enjoy 
the  animating  air  of  spring,  which  breathed  softly 
through  the  open  window  into  the  boudoir  of  my 
stepmother. 

A  lark  soared  jubilantly  over  the'  river  up  into  tbe 
high  blue  air ;  white  sails  glided  slowly  hither  from 
the  Riddarfjard,  and  the  mountains  and  the  shores 
clothed  themselves  in  green.  Selma  saw  all  this  and 
smiled,  with  tears  in  her  beaming  eyes.  "  How 
lovely  this  is  !"  said  she,  "  how  good  and  beautiful 
is  life !" 

She  extended  her  hands  to  my  stepmother  and  me, 
who  sate  on  either  side  of  her,  and  looking  observ- 
antly upon  us,  she  continued,  softly  smiling,  "  Why 
so  grave? — why  so  solemn,  as  if  the  conversation 
were  about  my  funeral?  Now  I  am  well;  now  it  is 
spring;  now  we  shall  be  happy !" 

My  stepmother  rose  up  hastily,  and  wished  to  go, 
that  she  might  conceal  her  emotion  ;  but  Selma  held 
her  back  by  her  dress,  and  exclaimed  whilst  she 
wound  her  arms  round  her,  "  No,  mamma  dear !  do 
not  go  !  Now  we  can  speak  openly;  now  I  can  hear 
all ;  now  I  must  know  what  it  is  which  makes  those 
who  are  dear  to  me  look  so  anxious.  And  perhaps 
it  is  nothing  unexpected  by  me ;  perhaps  I  forebode 
already  what  it  is.  Tell  me — tell  me  plainly  at  once, 
has  St.  Orme  deceived  us  ?  Are  our  affairs  in  a  bad 
condition;  in  one  word — are  we  poor?" 
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"Yes,  we  are  poor,  my  sweet  child  \"  said  my 
stepmother,  now  sobbing  aloud;  and  bending  over 
the  head  of  her  sitting  daughter,  whose  hair  and 
brow  were  wet  with  her  tears— -she  could  say  no  more. 

"  But  we  are  not  poor  in  love,"  returned  Selma. 
"  Then  it  is  not  so  dangerous ;  I  have  my  mother 
and  my  mother  has  me,  and  we  both  have  Sophia — 
we  are  still  rich  !" 

"  And  we  have  also  Lennartson,"  said  I,  and  added 
some  words  on  the  manner  in  which  he  had  be- 
haved in  the  affair. 

"  It  is  so  like  him,"  said  Selma,  with  deep,  almost 
quiet  emotion. 

When  we  had  become  calmer,  we  talked  in  still- 
ness and  cheerfulness  of  our  condition.  Selma  was 
one  of  those  who  makes  all  things  easy,  and  proved 
to  her  mother,  that  by  the  sale  of  all  her  orna- 
ments and  her  own  beautiful  collection  of  pictures 
all  debts  could  be  paid,  and  something  remain  also 
over.  Selma  had  evidently  a  clearer  idea  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  family  than  her  mother.  w  And,"  con- 
tinued she  with  cheerful  courage, "  after  we  have  made 
all  things  straight  here  in  Stockholm,  we  will  retire 
to  some  pretty  country  town,  and  settle  down  there 
and  live  economically.  And  I  also  will  do  something 
for  food  and  clothing,  and  not  merely,  as  hitherto, 
live  like  the  lilies  of  the  field.  I  will  teach  people 
desirous  of  learning,  some  of  my  many  accomplish- 
ments, or  translate  books,  or  write  books  myself. 
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Who  knows  what  inspirations  may  come?  And 
Sophia  shall  be  my  reviewer*  O  !  we  shall  do  great 
things  \" 

"  Oh !  if  the  sylph  will  only  dance  before  us  as 
hitherto,"  said  I,  "  then  I  fear  nothing  in  the 
world." 

My  stepmother  wept  no  longer.  Consoled  and 
cheered,  she  embraced  her  daughters,  and  thanked 
God  for  them. 

The  Philosopher  announced  "  Baron  Lennartson  " 

Selma  turned  pale,  and  arose  evidently  trembling. 
I  asked  if  she  would  go  into  her  chamber  and  rest 
for  a  moment. 

tc  No,"  replied  she,  "  I  feel  myself  strong  enough 
to  see  him.  Besides,  my  mother  and  my  Sophia  are 
with  me. 

Lennartson  went  up  to  Selma  with  an  exclamation 
of  joyful  surprise  as  he  saw  her.  She  offered  to  him 
her  hand,  which  he  seized  with  animation,  but  both 
were  so  much  excited,  as  to  be  unable  to  say  any- 
thing for  some  time.  Selma  first  broke  silence,  as 
she  said  with  a  tolerably  firm  voice — 

"We  have  all  of  us  so  much,  so  infinitely  much, 
to  thank  you  for.  How  good  you  are,  to  stand  by  us 
even  in  this  trouble  \" 

We  now  came  to  Selma's  help,  and  related  to 
Lennartson  that  of  which  we  had  just  been  speaking. 
Lennartson  seemed  pleased  to  be  able  to  speak  openly 
with  Selma  of  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  shewed  to 
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her  a  statement  which  he  had  drawn  up  on  paper; 
and  by  which  it  appeared,  that  the  business  was 
much  better  than  they  at  first  had  supposed. 

When  Selma  cheerfully  spoke  of  selling  her  own 
pictures,  Lennartson  seemed  affected,  for  he  knew 
well  how  dear  and  precious  they  were  to  her,  even 
for  his  sake  who  had  collected  and  given  them  to  her, 
her  beloved  father;  but  he  confessed  that  by  this 
sale  the  affairs  of  the  family  would  be  most  safely 
and  most  speedily  rectified,  and  said  he  knew  a  safe 
purchaser.  (I  am  much  deceived  if  this  purchaser 
be  not — the  Baron  himself.  Methought  I  saw  it  in 
him). 

For  the  rest,  he  besought  my  stepmother  and 
Selma  to  be  calm,  and  to  leave  all  in  his  hands,  he 
would  endeavour  to  arrange  all  for  the  best. 

As  he  was  about  to  leave,  it  seemed  to  him  diffi- 
cult. He  held  Selma's  hand  at  parting  long  in  his, 
and  seemed  to  wish  to  say  something,  but  his  eyes 
only  spoke  a  silent  and  expressive  language ;  at 
length  he  pressed  her  hand  reverentially  to  his  lips, 
bowed  himself  deeply  before  her,  and  went. 

And  Selma !  she  stood  there  so  quiet ;  so  beau- 
tiful in  her  womanly  nobility,  happy  in  the  midst  of 
her  misfortune,  to  feel  her  own  worth  and  to  see  it 
acknowledged  by  such  a  man,  and  this  raised  her  at 
this  moment  about  all  embarrassment,  above  all  pain. 
Neither  did  she  droop  her  eyes  before  his  warm, 
eloquent  glance,  but  met  it  in  clearness  and  inward- 
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ness.  She  was  not  ashamed  to  let  him  look  down  into 
the  depth  of  her  soul,  she  knew  that  he  was  great 
enough  to  see  the  feelings  that  lived  therein  for  him, 
without  misunderstanding  her,  without  moving  out 
of  his  way.  They  stood  there,  full  of  heavenly  con- 
fidence in  each  other. 

But  the  scenes  of  this  afternoon  had  however  been 
too  much  for  Selma's  yet  weak  bodily  strength. 
When  Lennartson  was  gone,  her  outward  fortitude 
was  gone  too,  and  she  sank  almost  fainting  into  my 
arms.  Perhaps  she  recognised,  as  I  did,  in  Lennart- 
son's  silent  adieu,  something  of  a  particular  meaning; 
perhaps  it  is  true,  as  reports  have  circulated,  that  he 
this  evening  at  the  Castle  will  make  his  appearance 
as  Flora's  betrothed,  and  receive  the  congratulations 
of  royalty,  and  of  the  whole  world.  Selma  asked  me 
as  she  went  to  bed,  if  I  knew  anything  of  Flora. 

I  replied  that  I  had  heard  that  she  had  returned 
on  that  day,  from  her  Svartsjo  expedition,  and  would 
with  her  sister  be  present  at  the  Castle.  I  could  not 
help  adding  a  few  grave  words  of  blame  respecting 
Flora. 

"  Oh !"  sighed  Selma,  "  truly  it  is  strange,  and 
I  do  not  understand  her ;  but  all  will  some  day  be 
clear,  and  Flora  also.  I  have  loved  her  so  much !" 
and  with  this  Selma  began  to  weep  bitterly. 

I  left  my  stepmother,  who  read  aloud  to  Selma  by 
the  evening  lamp,  and  went  up  to  my  room,  longing 
to  be  left  alone  with  my  own  thoughts.    And  now 
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here  sit  I  alone  with  them,  and  have  written  down 
the  foregoing,  amid  the  dull  rattle  of  carriages  which 
roll  upwards  from  the  North-bridge  to  the  Castle. 
Now  it  is  midnight,  and  all  has  become  still  in  the 
streets.  From  the  Castle  windows,  towards  the  Lion 
Hill,  shine  orange-coloured  lights  through  the  dusky 
May  night;  there  lie  the  great  state-rooms;  and  when 
I  think  on  the  different  scenes  there  and  ftere — when 
I  think  of  Flora,  glittering  in  joy  and  beauty,  saluted 
and  honoured  as  the  bride  of  Lennartson,  whilst 
she  forgets  her  nearest  connexions  in  their  trouble, 
leaves  her  friend  and  her  preserver  to  a  life  full  of 
renunciation, — then  my  heart  is  embittered  towards 
her,  and  I  feel  that  the  hatred  at  which  we  played  for 
a  time  becomes  more  earnest.  If  she  at  this  mo- 
ment stood  before  me,  she  should  hear  words  which 
would  cover  her  brow  with  shame,  which  would 
make  her  shudder  before  herself,  and — sooner  or 
later,  she  shall  hear  them  ! 

The  4th. 

I  was  interrupted  on  the  foregoing  night  by  the 
stopping  of  a  carriage  before  our  door,  and  by  a 
gentle  movement  which  occurred  in  the  house ;  im- 
mediately afterwards  I  heard  soft  footsteps  upon  the 
little  stairs  which  led  to  Flora's  and  my  chamber. 

The  bells  now  rang  one  o'clock  at  night.  I  went 
out  into  the  corridor  with  a  light  in  my  hand  to  see 
what  night  wanderer  it  might  be,  and,  in  amazement, 
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I  saw  standing  there  before  me Flora !  Flora  in 

her  brilliant  ball-dress,  with  a  white  garland  of  roses 
on  her  head ;  but  for  all  that  so  pale,  so  changed, 
that  she  rather  looked  as  if  she  had  come  out  of  a 
funeral  vault  than  from  a  splendid  festival* 

"  Can  I  speak  with  you  ?  "  said  she,  with  a  voice 
that  I  also  thought  changed ;  "  but  put  out  the  light 
I  pray  you!  It  destroys  my  eyes — I  have  lately 
seen  too  much  light  \" 

I  did  as  Flora  desired,  and  conducted  her  into  my 
room,  where  she  threw  herself  into  an  arm  chair* 
We  both  were  silent.  I  remembered  not  a  word  of 
my  condemnatory  sermon. 

"  Is  it  not  true,  Sophia,"  began  Flora  at  length, 
"  that  lately,  and  especially  to-night,  you  hate  me  in 
good  earnest." 

"  Yes,  it  is  true !"  I  replied. 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,"  continued  Flora,  "  but 
you  have  not  had  entire  right  to  do  so;  and  before 
long,  perhaps,  you  will — hate  me  no  longer.  You 
have  been  more  than  once  kind  to  me,  Sophia,  and 
therefore  I  desire  now —  after  the  manner  of  the 
world — that  you  should  be  still  kinder  towards  me, 
and  listen  to  me  with  patience.  But  I  am  not  en- 
tirely and  altogether  selfish.  I  know  how  bad  it  is 
to  cherish  bitter  feelings,  and  I  will  therefore  endea-? 
vour  to  extinguish  those  with  which  I  have  inspired 

you,  if  it  be  possible  before But  I  must  not 

anticipate ! 
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"You  have  found  me  to  be  a  strange  and  incom- 
prehensible being,  and  I  shall  give  you  the  key  thereto. 

"You  have  sometimes  talked  to  us  of  primeval 
words,  and  the  primeval  word  of  my  unclear  being  is 
buried  deep  in  my  childhood  and  youthful  home,  in 
the  influences  which  surrounded  my  cradle,  which 
accompanied  my  soul  to  its  twentieth  year.     My 
mother  was   a  good-natured,   but   weak   and  vain 
woman,  my  father  a  stern  and  haughty  man,  who 
despised  all  women,  perhaps  because  he  had  found 
none  near  him  whom  he  could  rightly  esteem.     Con- 
tention ruled  in  our  home,  in  one  thing  only  were 
the  parents  agreed;  to  educate  their  children  only 
for  show,  only  to  glitter  and  make  their  fortune  in 
the  polite  world.     In  my  soul  early  contended  vanity 
and  love  of  power,  with  noble  impulses,  but  these 
were  soon  compelled  to  give  way  before  the  first;  the 
heart  which  was  capable  of  throbbing  for  a  noble 
love,  was  compelled  to  throb  for  trifling  and  unwor- 
thy desires,  and  all  the  talents  which  might  have 
conduced    to    greater    and    better  purposes  were 
speedily  made  subservient  to  vanity.      O  lot  and 
fate  of  woman  !    Already  in  childhood  was  my  soul 
poisoned  by  praise,  flattery,  and  gifts,  when  I  had 
been  successful  in  company,  or  had  drawn  on  myself 
observation  and  admiration.     This  went  on  through 
the  whole  of  my  youth ;  and  to  make  a  great  mar- 
riage, to  obtain  a  brilliant  position  in  life,  was  shewn 
to  me  as  the  one  object  of  my  existence.   I  lived  more 
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and  more  for  this  purpose,  and  sought  merely  to  feed 
my  immeasurable  vanity.  My  natural  gifts  favoured 
me,  and  for  a  long  time  I  conquered  wherever  I  wished 
it;  but  I  superciliously  refused  the  easy  conquest; 
refused  soon  to  gratify  the  projects  of  my  parents, 
and  lived  merely  for  pleasure.  It  only  flattered  my 
self-love,  that  I  in  this  way  made  a  few  honest  men 
unhappy.  I  myself  remained  cold.  Then  I  met 
with  St.  Orme.  You  know  how  his  reputation,  his 
talents,  his  person,  enchanted  me.  For  the  first  time 
I  became  acquainted  with  love,  and  his  homage  flat- 
tered my  self-love.  His  principles  completed  the 
annihilation  of  the  good  which  still  was  in  me ;  he 
imposed  upon  me  by  a  certain  superiority  in  will  and 
thought,  and  had,  for  a  time,  an  extraordinary  power 
over  me.  But  that  was  of  a  demoniacal  nature,  and 
had  no  proper  root  in  my  heart,  in  any  part  of  my 
better  self.  When  I  saw  myself  forsaken  by  him 
my  pride  and  my  worldly  love  helped  me  to  forget 
him.  New  impressions  assisted  this.  Selma,  with 
whom  I  at  this  time  came  into  a  nearer  connexion, 
had  a  living  and  beneficial  influence  upon  me.  I  at- 
tached myself  to  her,  so  far  as  my  selfish  heart  per- 
mitted it,  and  many  better  feelings  were  awakened  ia 
my  breast  by  her  warm  friendship,  by  her  beautiful 
and  pure  soul. 

"  My  father  died,  and  had  named  in  his  will  Len- 
nartson  as  my  guardian,  perhaps  in  the  thought  that 
he  might  soon  become  something  more.     It  was  a 
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marriage  in  every  way  flattering  to  my  vanity  and 
my  ambition,  and  there  needed  not  the  hints  of  my 
mother  to  make  me  attempt  his  conquest.  I  re- 
garded this  as  easy;  but  deceived  myself,  and  the 
better  I  knew  Lennartson,  I  saw  only  in  his  soul,  in 
his  activity,  in  his  efforts,  that  which  was  great, 
before  which  all  that  I  had  before  loved  or  striven 
after  appeared  to  me  pitiful  and  dwarf-like.  Add  to 
this,  he  was  so  amiable,  so  agreable,  even  when  he 
blamed  me,  that  my  heart  soon  was  drawn  into  the 
play,  and  he  became  the  object  of  my  life.  I  saw  all 
too  well  that  I  had  made  an  impression  upon  him; 
and  although  he  maintained  towards  me  his  full  in- 
dependence, and  seemed  not  to  permit  himself  to  be 
enchanted  by  me,  still  I  did  not  doubt  but  that  in 
the  end  I  should  succeed  under  some  of  the  forms  or 
hues  which,  like  a  cameleon,  I  bad  accustomed  my- 
self to  assume,  in  order  to  please  dissimilar  natures 
and  tempers.  But  the  forms  which  I  assumed 
were  as  if  without  soul ;  and  as  the  sunbeams  dis- 
sipate the  ignis-fatui  of  night,  so  did  Lennartson's 
glance  penetrate  and  nullify  all  these  false  shapes. 
This  character  became  ever  more  powerful,  ever  more 
conquering,  ever  more  crushing  to  my  self-love,  ever 
more  dangerous  for  my  soul's  peace*  And  never  did 
I  feel  his  power,  and  my  misery  deeper,  than  in  the 
moment  when  I  knew  that  he  saw  through  me  and 
despised  me.  Despised  by  the  man  I  loved,  and  felt 
that  it  was  with  justice unspeakable  anguish  !,? 
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Flora  sprang  up  suddenly,  and  threw  up  the  win- 
dow towards  the  river,  threw  back  her  curls,  and 
seemed  to  inhale  with  delight  the  cool  fresh  night 
air.  And  the  spectacle  that  was  spread  out  before 
her  sight  was  well  calculated  to  calm,  to  elevate,  an 
excited  mind.  Crystal-clear  and  still  reposed  the 
May-night  over  the  city.  The  dark  body  of  the 
Castle,  with  its  lights  glimmering  from  within,  rested 
itself  in  quiet  majesty  amid  the  dark  blue  heaven; 
below,  lay  in  its  dark  shadow,  the  island  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Helgeandsholm),  with  its  strange,  bloody  re- 
membrances, and  silver-clear  lay  the  water  of  the 
Malar  with  its  shore,  and  spread  out  in  the  distance 
its  calm  mirror,  over  which  light  mists  reposed.  The 
pennons  on  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  hung  quietly; 
all  seemed  to  sleep,  and  the  peace  of  night  brought 
to  mind  the  passing  of  the  day's  strife. 

After  a  moment  Flora  continued,  more  calmly,  "  I 
remember  it  as  well  as  if  it  had  occurred  to-day.  Out 
of  old  habit,  and  also  with  the  desire  of  awakening 
jealousy  in  Lennartson,  I  had  coquetted  with  a  man 
who  had  a  fancy  for  me,  but  to  whom  I  was  quite 
indifferent;  I  misled  him  to  follies,  and  laughed  at 
him  afterwards  in  Lennartson's  presence.  On  that 
Lennartson  broke  through  the  forbearance  which  he 
had  hitherto  shewed  towards  me,  and  talked  sharply 
to  me,  unveiled  me  before  myself,  and  shewed  me  in 
what  a  dangerous  and  desperate  path  I  stood.  Such 
serious  words  had  never  been  spoken  to  me  before, 
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never  had  any  one  shewn  to  me  so  little  forbearance. 
My  first  movement  was  one  of  pride  and  anger ;  I 
would  cast  the  audacious  one  for  ever  from  me ;  my 
next  was  to  write  to  him,  to  '  open  to  him  my  whole 
heart,  and  let  him  see  the  feelings  which  he  had  in- 
fused into  me/  I  was  so  accustomed  to  conquest, 
that  I  expected  immediately  to  see  Lennartson  at  my 
feet.  He  came,  but — as  a  brother,  mild  but  serious, 
and  only  by  a  certain  embarrassment  in  his  manner 
could  I  see  that  he  well  understood,  but  that  he  would 
not  understand  me.  Ah!  I  was  not  the  woman  whom 
he  could  love,  not  the  one  whom  he  would  choose 
for  his  life's  companion  ! 

"  When  I  saw  that,  my  pride  arose  and  bade  me  to 
conquer  my  love,  this  again  bade  me  to  conquer  my 
evil  propensities  and  to  become  worthy  of  him.  The 
kindness  and  the  interest  which  he  shewed  to  me,  the 
pleasure  which  he  had  in  my  talents,  fettered  me  all 
the  more  closely  to  him,  and  gave  me  the  desire  to 
change  myself  to  that  ideal  of  beautiful  womanhood 
which  at  all  times  seemed  to  float  before  Lennartson's 
soul.  But  ah  !  when  one  is  artificially  educated,  there 
is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  form  oneself  to  a  true 
and  simple  being.  The  most  ravelled  skein  is  more 
easy  to  rectify  than  an  entangled  and  corrupted  soul. 
And  they  alone  can  understand  me,  who,  whilst  they 
are  labouring  to  raise  themselves  and  to  attain  a  higher 
stand,  feel  themselves  perpetually  as  it  were  cast  back- 
ward by  a  base  demon  into  the  deep  pit  from  which 
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they  would  mount,  who  have  experienced  the  torment 
of  feeling  themselves  below  themselves. 

"  At  this  time  my  mother  fell  into  a  suffering  illness 
which  only  ended  in  her  death.  I  watched  her  with 
tenderness,  and  that  which  all  my  arts  and  my  talents 
could  not  accomplish  was  effected  by  this  simple  thing. 
When  Lennartson  saw  me  fulfil  my  filial  duties  he 
was  drawn  nearer  to  me ;  I  regained  his  esteem,  and 
his  heart  seemed  to  meet  my  feelings  for  him.  By 
the  death-bed  of  my  mother  he  pressed  the  fatherless 
and  motherless  to  his  breast,  and  bade  me  lay  my 
hand  in  his,  and  we  exchanged  holy  vows. 

"  What  now  followed  you  know ;  Lennartson  was 
called  away  to  his  father,  and  travelled  with  him  into 
foreign  lands;  a  will  made  me  rich,  and  St.Orme 
came  back  and  let  me  feel  the  snares  in  which  I  had 
entangled  myself.  I  loved  Lennartson  now,  and  with 
him  had  new  life  awoke  within  me ;  but  he  was  away 
when  St.  Orme  returned,  and  he  acquired  somewhat 
of  his  former  power,  of  his  injurious  influence  over 
me.  His  bold  will  and  power  imposed  upon  me 
again,  and  he  flattered  and  excited  again  my  not  yet 
rooted-out  inclination  for  pleasure,  and  for  the  con- 
quests of  vanity.  When  Lennartson  returned  he 
regained  his  power,  and  St.  Orme's  star  paled ;  but  I 
was  no  longer  free  to  tear  myself  from  him ;  I  was 
in  his  power,  and  my  prayers  and  my  threats  were 
alike  impotent.  Then  arose  hatred  and  frenzy  in  my 
heart,  and  all  the  more  as  I  was  convinced  that  was  it 
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not  me  but  my  property  which  he  loved.  But  you 
know  all  this,  know  my  struggles,  know  how  the  vic- 
tory was  won  at  the  moment  in  which  all  appeared  to 
be  lost,  and  I  will  not  repeat  it ;  but  know  you  also 
Sophia  to  what  degree  the  victory  at  this  moment  is 
mine?? 

"  What  would  you  say  ?" 

"  I  would  say  at  this  moment  nothing  prevents  me 
from  being  Lennartson's  wife.  He  has  offered  me  his 
hand,  overcoming  in  magnanimity  that  which  should 
have  divided  us ;  he  knows  all,  and  forgives  all  for 
my  love's  sake.  The  cup  of  happiness  is  filled  to  the 
brim,  and  offered  to  me  by  the  hand  of  fortune  and 
of  mercy ;  now  for  me  remains  merely  one  thing — " 

"And  that  is  ?" 

**  To  put  it  back,  to  renounce  it  I" 

"  How  ?» 

"Ah!  at  the  moment  when  I  heard  Selma  upon 
the  bed  of  suffering,  where  she  lay  for  my  sake,  utter 
in  the  delirium  of  fever  the  long-buried  secret  of  her 
heart;  as  I  saw  Lennartson's  feeling  for  her,  saw  their 
glances  melt  into  one,  then  awoke  in  me  the  thought 
to  offer  myself,  and  to  be  the  only  unhappy  one.  But 
I  was  too  little  accustomed  to  indulge  noble  thoughts, 
and  I  struggled  against  them  and  tried  to  persuade 
myself  that  Lennartson  still  loved  me  at  the  bottom, 
and  that  I  could  soon  regain  the  love  which  I  had  lost 
through  my  conduct.  I  wished  to  shew  myself  noble, 
upright;  I  laid  in  Lennartson's  hands  the  letters 
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which  have  made  me  so  unhappy,  and  prayed  him  to 
judge  me.  I  was  sure  of  this,  that  he  would  not  ac- 
cept them ;  I  did  not  deceive  myself;  he  pushed  them 
away  from  him,  but  took  my  hands  in  his  and  let  me 
swear,  solemnly  swear  that  there  was  nothing  in  these 
letters  which  prevented  me  from  becoming  the  wife 
of  an  honourable  man.  Such  were  his  words,  and  1 
swore.  Thank  God !  I  could  do  so.  Thereupon  he 
drew  me  to  him,  and  spoke  words  of  angelic  goodness 
and  nobility;  but  confessed  that  his  heart  was  mine 
no  longer,  and  acknowledged  another  love — I  knew 
well  to  whom,  although  her  name  was  not  mentioned. 
He  asked  me  whether  I  would  have  patience  with 
him  and  assist  his  endeavours  to  overcome  this  incli- 
nation, in  order  that  he  might  fulfil  his  engagement 
with  me.  He  would  therefore  for  a  time  go  into 
voluntary  exile  till  he  again  could  feel  himself  free, 
and  could  offer  me  a  heart  more  worthy  of  me  than 
now, and  in  a  condition  to  make  me  as  happy  as  it  was 
his  wish  and  his  intention  to  do.  We  have  both  of  us" 
concluded  he,  "  erred  in  our  paths,  but  the  right  way 
stands  open  to  us  still,  let  us  take  it.  I  will  soon  leave 
Sweden ;  but  you  shall  write  to  me  in  my  absence, 
and  I  will  write  to  you, and  thus  we  shall  become  dearer 
to  each  other,  and  become  nearer  to  each  other.  We 
separate  now  only  for  a  time  in  order  that  we  may  be 
more  inwardly  united.  We  will  not,  my  Flora,  unite 
ourselves  in  untruth,  but  in  truth;  therefore  have  I 
also  laid  my  soul  open  before  you,  as  I  wish  that  it 
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always  should  be  to  her  whom  I  hope  to  call  my  wife. 
I  see  that  I  have  distressed  you — forgive  roe  for  it ! 
love  me  still  and  confide  in  me !  I  will  not  deceive 
you !" 

So  spoke  Lennartson  and  pressed  me  to  his  heart, 
and  in  that  moment  I  felt  my  heart  changed.  O  the 
high-mindedness  of  this  man !  and  his  good  over- 
comes all  that  is  mean  and  little  in  me,  it  directs  me 
and  shews  me  my  path.  I  asked  from  Lennartson 
a  few  days'  time  for  consideration,  and  set  off  for 
Svartsjo;  not  to  hear  the  nightingales  sing,  but  to 
listen  to  the  inner  voice,  to  collect  myself,  to  pray  ! 
0  Sophia !  in  these  days  and  nights  have  I  for  the 
first  time  prayed  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and 
felt  myself  to  be  heard,  and  experienced  the  truth  of 
the  words,  that  '  The  power  of  God  is  mighty  to  the 
weak/  In  these  days  have  I  felt  my  will  changed, 
my  good  resolutions  strengthened,  my  mind  reno- 
vated, and  life  and  the  world  brighter  before  me. 

"  I  returned  to  Stockholm  to  appear  at  the  Castle- 
ball,  I  rouged  my  pale  cheeks,  I  made  myself  as  lovely 
and  as  brilliant  as  possible.  I  would  in  my  pride  yet 
once  more  triumph  over  the  world,  which  I  knew 
with  paalicious  pleasure  would  busy  itself  about  me. 
After  this  I  would  accomplish  an  important  business, 
that  is  to  release,  to  unite  with  one  another  —  two 
noble  human  beings,  and  after  that  —  to  vanish  from 
the  scene.  Look  not  so  mysteriously  questioning  at 
me  Sophia;  be  calm!  thoughts  of  self-destruction  live 
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no  longer  in  my  soul,  for  that  it  has  received  too  great 
and  too  mild  impressions. — My  good  angels,  Selma 
and  Lennartson,  have  chased  the  night  out  of  me,  and 
have  let  the  day  dawn;  some  beams  of  which  must 
thank,  must  bless  them.  Fear  no  longer  for  me !  the 
life  and  the  suffering  which  I  expect,  I  shall  bear  in 
silence." 

"O  Flora V9 exclaimed  I  with  emotion,  "how  wor- 
thy are  you  of  a  more  beautiful  lot !" 

"  Do  not  pity  me !"  said  Flora,  with  a  clear  and 
lively  expression;  "do  not  pity  me,  Sophia;  I  have 
won  much,  I  have  won  that  which  I  till  now  never 
possessed,  true  human  worth;  and  in  this  moment  I 
feel  a  certainty  and  a  peace  in  my  soul  which  I  never 
enjoyed  till  now.  I  feel  that  I  have  risen,  I  feel  that 
I  shall  rise  in  the  eyes  of  all  those  whose  approbation 
and  esteem  are  valuable  to  me.  O  grant  me  this 
consciousness,  however  boastful  it  may  appear,  grant 
it  to  me,  it  will  help  me  to  go  through  a  heavy,  a 
bitter  hour. 

"  No,  for  myself  I  do  not  lament.  I  feel  that  I 
have  conquered.  But  rather  will  I  lament  for  the 
many  who,  in  a  situation  like  my  own,  seek  for  such 
a  helper,  and  go  on  for  ever  forlorn ;  who,  through  a 
false  education,  a  misdirected  guidance,  are  shattered 
from  the  beginning,  and  never  more  can  collect 
themselves  into  a  whole. 

"  Ah !  even  I  am  shattered  irrevocably  and  shall 
never  attain  unity.      Like  a  fragment  of  a  better 
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existence  shall  I  go  through  life,  perhaps  merely  as  a 
warning  for  the  present,  to  point  towards  a  better 
future. 

"  Do  you  see  that  it  is  daylight !  Do  you  see 
how  the  world  brightens !  O  certainly  will  the  twi- 
light of  humanity  brighten  also  more  and  more  !  Cer- 
tainly the  comprehension  of  the  great  object  of  life, 
the  true  worth  of  a  human  being,  will  become  ever 
more  and  more  living  in  the  human  heart !  Certainly 
will  woman  be  more  and  more  esteemed  for  her  own 
human  worth,  and  acknowledged  in  the  truth  of  her 
being.  And  when  she  is  so  acknowledged,  when  she 
in  social  life  has  won  her  true  position,  as  human 
being,  as  fellow-citizen,  then  first  will  she  anew  be- 
come a  divine  mother  for  the  earth,  and  from  her 
bosom  will  spring  a  renewed  and  ennobled  human 
race ! " 

The  fire  of  inspiration  glowed  in  Flora's  eyes, 
burned  upon  her  cheeks,  upon  her  eloquent  lips — 
she  was  unspeakably  beautiful.  Beautiful  also  at  this 
moment  was  the  scene  around  us.  The  sun  ascended 
and  cast  its  first  beams  upon  the  heights,  flamed  on 
the  spires  of  the  church-towers,  the  mountains  red- 
dened; the  windows  of  the  Castle  towards  Logard  lit 
themselves  up.  A  soft  sough  filled  with  spring-life 
went  through  the  trees  of  the  field,  and  bowed  the 
poplars  on  the  river-parterre;  the  pennons  in  thehaven 
fluttered  merrily  in  the  morning  wind,  and  swelled 
by  the  rising  Malar-waters,  the  foaming  waves  of  the 
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river  rushed  more  grandly  than  ever  through  the 
arches  of  the  North-bridge,  and  jubilant  larks  as- 
cended above  it,  and  snow-white  sea-swallows  dipped 
into  it. 

Long  stood  Flora  and  I,  silently  contemplating  the 
increasing  light  and  life ;  at  length  she  directed  her 
eyes  to  the  haven,  where  a  small  black  wreath  of 
smoke  raised  itself,  as  if  it  would  point  out  the  way 
from  Stockholm. 

"  Ha !"  said  she, "  Gauthiod  gives  the  sign  already, 
and  warns  me  to  hasten/9 

"Will  you  travel  abroad ?w  said  I  astonished. 

"  With  Felix,  with  my  poor  brother  ! "  answered 
Flora.  "He  has  been  ordered  to  make  use  of  the  baths 
at  Ems,  and  I  accompany  him,  both  for  his  sake  and 
mine.  It  is  necessary  to  me  at  this  moment  to  leave 
this  place ;  I  am  here  only  a  hinderance,  and  I  must 
breathe  the  air  of  other  lands.  Felix  remains  to  be 
my  dearest  care.  He  has  never  till  now  found  the 
sister  in  me  which  he  deserved.  But  from  henceforth 
he  shall  find  it.  Perhaps  sometime  the  brother  and 
sister,  who  have  suffered  shipwreck  in  fortune  and 
happiness,  may  return  to  their  fatherland  with  hearts 
healed,  and  more  worthy  as  children. 

"  And  what  will  you,  what  intend  you  for  your  own 
peculiar  future  ?  " 

"  First  and  foremost,  to  pass  several  years  in  foreign 
countries.  Felix  and  I  shall  travel.  I  will  observe 
the  world  with  keen  vision ;  I  will  observe  woman  in 
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the  new  and  higher  relations  of  life  and  society,  which 
the  present  time  begins  to  form ;  I  will  see  and  judge 
rightly,  and  without  prejudice,  and  then  will  choose 
an  independent  position  in  the  realm  of  the  beautiful 
or  of  the  good,  an  interest,  an  ennobling  aim  for  my 
restless  striving  soul.  O  Sophia !  I  will  begin  life 
anew !  Yes,  I  feel  it,  the  turning-point  of  my  life  is 
arrived  ! — Farewell  the  past !  Farewell  wavering  ! 
Farewell  illusions!  And  now  a  new  sun,  a  new 
earth,  a  new  life !  And  God's  grace  over  my  good 
designs ! " 

With  this  Flora  raised  towards  heaven  her  clasped 
hands,  and  tears  shone  in  her  beaming  eyes.  Again 
we  both  were  silent.  I  was  deeply  affected.  She 
resumed  more  calmly — 

e€  See  here,  Sophia,  a  letter  to  Selma ;  and  here  one 
to  Lennartson.  They  will  say  all  to  them.  They 
will  also  say  to  them,  that  the  determination  I  have 
taken  is  the  only  way  which  remains  for  me  to  peace 
and  happiness.  No  one,  who  is  my  friend,  would 
seek  to  turn  me  from  it.  Gladly  would  I  see  my  Selma 
once  more ;  gladly  view  once  more  the  pure  counte- 
nance, the  good  clear  eyes;  but  I  must  spare  her  the 
pain  of  parting — she  has  already  suffered  enough  for 
me !  But  this  garland  (and  she  loosened  the  gar- 
land of  white  Provence  roses  from  her  head),  this 
shall  you,  Sophia,  lay  on  her  bed  at  her  feet,  and  let 
her  keep  it,  and  wear  it  as  a  remembrance  of  her 
Flora.     I  know  that  I  do  not  deserve  so  pure  a  re- 

c  2 
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membrance,  but  I  know  also  that  her  soul  cannot  pre- 
serve any  other  of  me  without  suffering.  In  Selma's 
letter  I  have  also  written  to  her  mother ;  greet  her, 
greet  all  whom  you  think  trouble  themselves  about 
me,  and  tell  them  that  I  set  off  thus  secretly,  only 
to  avoid  parting,  and  spare  them  pain.  And  now  I 
must  hasten.  Felix  expects  me ;  my  things  and  my 
maid  are  already  on  board ;  I  will  now  quickly  dress 
myself,  and  then — Sophia,  will  you  accompany  me 
to  the  harbour?" 

"  To  the  world's  end,  if  you  will/5  replied  I. 

"  Thanks  !  you  hate  me  then  no  longer  V9 

"  Hate  you !  I  love,  I  admire — " 

"  Hush !  hush  !  do  not  drive  my  virtue  away  \" 

With  these  words  Flora  vanished.  She  was  soon 
dressed  ready  for  the  journey,  and  I  was  ready  to 
attend  her.  It  was  a  lovely  fresh  morning,  full  of 
life  and  spring. 

Amid  serious  yet  cheerful  conversation  we  went 
down  to  the  harbour.  Our  parting  was  heartfelt, 
was  full  of  unity.  Flora  was  firm  and  steadfast  to 
the  last,  and  only  when  I  could  no  longer  see  the 
waving  of  her  white  pocket-handkerchief  in  the  far 
distance  I  left  the  strand.  My  heart  was  troubled, 
but  as  I  returned  to  our  home,  and  thought  on  what 
change  of  scenes  had  taken  place,  and  what  news 
I  bore  to  my  beloved ;  methought  I  had  wings  to 
soul  and  body, — and  wind  and  waves,  and  people  and 
animals,  and  church-towers  and  street  stones,  and 
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heaven   and  earth,   methought  joined  in  with   my 
heart's  exulting  song — 

The  good  has  gained  the  victory! 

0  now  I  shall  startle  my  stepmother !  She  and 
Selma  sleep  yet.  They  went  to  bed  late,  says  Karin. 
I  wait  impatiently,  and  write  whilst  I  wait.  I  would 
not  exchange  my  lot  with  that  of  an  archangel,  if — 
(N.B.)  he  had  anything  else  to  do  than  carry  glad 
tidings. 

Tfie  10th. 

0  Joy !  thou  beautiful,  heavenly  seraph !  How 
loveable  art  thou,  how  worthy  of  adoration  art  thou, 
when  thou  arisest  bright  in  the  tearful  eyes,  and 
beamest  in  the  looks  of  the  dying !  How  good  thou 
art  when  thou  fillest  life's  cup  to  the  brim  for  the 
happy  and  the  noble  on  earth ;  merciful  when  thou 
withdrawest  sad  memories  from  the  wretched,  the 
unfortunate,  and  crownest  his  sleep  with  roses ;  how 
lovely  and  bright  thou  seemest  to  me,  when  I  re- 
mark thy  gentle  movement  in  the  human  soul !  O 
that  thou  wert  an  existence  that  I  could  call  forth 
with  my  prayers,  with  my  heart's  blood,  then  shouldst 
thou  oftener  appear  on  earth  ! 

But  perhaps  thou  wouldst  be  less  beautiful,  less 
enchanting,  if  sorrow  did  not  precede  thee  like  the 
sun,  which  never  shines  so  beautifully  on  earth  as 
after  rain  and  tempest.     Pain  and  joy  are  life's  pair 
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of  wings,  with  which  the  human  being  raises  himself 
to  the  home  of  perfection. 

"The  gentle  movements  of  joy  in  the  human 
soul ! " 

O  !  1  have  seen  it  to-day  in  my  home,  and  among 
my  beloved  ones,  although  we  do  not  venture  to 
speak  aloud  thereon.  Respect  for  Flora's  memory 
and  renunciation  occasioned  this;  but  the  glory 
which  her  action  threw  over  herself,  penetrated  more 
and  more  every  sorrowful  shadow. 

Lennartson  and  Selma  have  bound  themselves  to 
each  other  as  one  being,  who  have  long  sought,  and 
at  last  found  each  other,  like  two  souls  which  were 
originally  united  in  the  thought  of  the  Creator. 

Their  happiness  has  come  forth  out  of  much  suf- 
fering, that  now  leaves  free  room  for  the  play  of  joy ; 
but  on  the  other  side  of  the  clouds  of  the  still  me- 
lancholy which  yet  veils  them,  I  heard  the  laugh  of 
the  god  of  love  and  the  clapping  of  his  wings.  0 
the  sylph  will  yet  dance,  dance  upon  the  roses  of 
life ! 

Flora's  letter  to  Lennartson  is  such  that  he  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  accept  the  freedom  which  she 
returns  to  him.  She  shews  herself  determined  and 
clear,  and  prays  him  to  permit  to  her  the  conscious- 
ness which  she  has,  of  making  two  beloved  human 
beings  happy,  and  thus  to  regain  theirs  and  her  own 
esteem.  "  Remorse  and  self-contempt/'  writes  she, 
"  would  henceforth  persecute  me  at  your  side,  Len- 
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nartson  and  you  would  not  have  been  able  to  shield 
me,  for  you  could  not  love  me.  But,  separated  from 
you,  I  shall  approach  nearer  to  you.  O  Thorsten ! 
I  feel  that,  united  to  Selma,  you  will  think  of  me 
with  tenderness — I  shall  remain  dear  to  you.  Ah ! 
perhaps  it  is  rather  egotism  than  pure  love  which 
guides  me  at  this  moment.  If  it  be  so— then  for- 
give me ! " 

Lennartson's  letter  to  Flora  must  throw  into  her 
soul  a  never  to  be  extinguished  beam  of  gladness  and 
great  self-satisfaction.  And  Flora  is  right ;  she  will 
after  this  become  more  intimately  united  with  him 
than  she  would  have  been  as  his  wife. 

My  stepmother  is  sweet,  and  amuses  and  affects 
me  at  the  same  time.  She  is  silent  and  quiet,  often 
lays  her  hands  together  and  sighs;  but  her  sighs 
carry  a  smile  in  them,  and  glad  thoughts  in  her 
heart  force  themselves  through  the  grave  seriousness 
which  she  considers  it  becoming  to  assume.  She 
talks  therefore  beautifully  about  iC  the  wonderful  or- 
dinations of  Providence,  and  of  its  being  the  duty 
of  human  beings  to  submit  themselves."  When 
will  she  have  courage  to  become  Prince  Metternich 
again? 

And  I,  for  I  also  will  be  with — J  participate,  and 
rejoice,  and  hope,  and  am  thankful — but  in  my  heart 
I  am  not  glad  nor  easy.  I  am  uneasy  about  Wilhelm 
Brenner,  and  I  am  not  pleased  with  myself. 

Many  people  remain  unmarried  from  noble  and 
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estimable  reasons,  but  many  also  from — egotistical; 
that  I  feel  in  myself,  and  I  acknowledge  it  with  shame. 
One  will  gladly  be  beloved,  will  gladly  warm  oneself 
by  the  flame  of  a  noble  heart — yes,  even  give  some 
warmth  in  return ;  as  much,  at  least,  as  will  not  dis- 
turb our  convenience,  our  ease.  But  for  marriage, 
when  this  is  bound  up  with  some  care,  some  trouble 
in  the  future — for  that  one  has  no  courage,  no 
virtue! 

In  the  mean  time  1  wonder  whether  I  shall  see  the 
Viking  again  before  his  journey  ?  Yet  no !  I  wonder 
not !  For  if  he  will  not,  then  1  will;  and  "ce  que 
femme  veul,  Dieu  le  veut.* 

The  ISth  of  May. 

Most  extraordinary  occurrence  in  the  boudoir 
between  my  stepmother  and  me. 

As  we  in  the  afternoon  were  together,  ruling  the 
state,  we  noticed  an  entirely  unusual  accordance 
in  our  measures  and  views.  We  congratulated  each 
other  thereon,  inquiring  after  the  cause  of  this  ap- 
proach of  opinion ;  and  then  it  appeared  that  my 
stepmother,  whilst  she  read  so  much  in  certain  royal- 
ist newspapers,  had  in  some  things  come  over  to  the 
opposition  side,  and  I  again,  had  through  certain 
opposition  newspapers  been  drawn  by  degrees  more 

*  But  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  never  remarked  that  it  is  so  in  fact ; 
neither  do  I  know  whether  it  would  be  advantageous  that  it  should 
be  so. 
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towards  the  government  than  before.  Particularly 
pleased  by  these  discoveries,  and  congratulating  our- 
selves upon  our  independence,  we  determined  hence- 
forth, that  we  might  hold  the  balance  even,  to  hold 
ourselves  as  organs  of  both  parties ;  and  we  con- 
cluded our  political  discussion,  by  playing  '  patience* 
together. 

The  14M. 

Something  must  have  gone  out  to  the  world  of  the 
altered  condition  and  views  of  the  family,  for  our 
'  spasmodical  acquaintance/  who  had  allowed  us 
neither  to  hear  nor  see  anything  of  them  during 
the  dark  period,  live  now  again  like  gnats  in  the 
sunshine. 

The  Gyllenlofs  and  Silfverlings  overwhelmed  us 
to-day  with  friendship  and  compliments.  Lennart- 
son  came  in,  and  then  the  friendship  knew  no  bounds, 
but  laid  the  boldest  plans  for  the  greatest  intimacy 
for  th.e  future.  My  stepmother  was  polite,  and  let 
there  be  five  formed  at  once;  but  Selma  assumed 
her  princess  deportment,  and  replied  somewhat  coldly 
to  Adele  Gyllenlofs  evidences  of  friendship  and 
young  Silfverling's  adoration. 

The  not  spasmodic,  but  in  all  cases  to  us  friendly 
and  good  Signora  Luna  cast  a  glance  yesterday  into 
the  new  and  happy  relationship  of  the  family,  and 
her  lovely  eyes  beamed  with  joy  at  Flora's  behaviour, 
at  Selma  and  Lennartson's  happiness.      She  herself 
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was  in  full  court  costume,  and  so  handsome  and 
brilliant  that  I  could  not  help  saying — 

"  Signora  Luna  is  now  in  her  brightest  glory,  and 
must  feel  herself  ready  for  a  beaming  path." 

She  cast  upon  me  one  of  those  looks  which  reveal 
the  depths  of  silent  suffering,  and  said — 

"  'Ah  !  all  is  not  gold  which  glitters/  and  the 
beaming  path — but  it  goes  well!  All  goes,  although 
it  seems  at  times  as  if  all  stood  still." 

Baron  Alexander  now  approached,  and  said  with 
his  friendly  imperiousness,  "  I  must  remind  you,  my 
friend,  that  it  is  nearly  nine  o'clock.  It  is  time  to  go 
to  the  court.    This  will  be  a  splendid  night.9' 

And  I,"  said  his  wife  softly  to  me,  as  she  arose, 

I  could  sigh  to-night,  like  so  many  others,  with 
Tegner — 

Tell  me,  thou  watcher  1  how  the  night  is  wearing, 
Will  there  then  ever  be  an  end  of  it  ? 

"  But  seriously  !"  said  I,  "  is  it  hot  amusing  to  be 
sometimes  in  such  assemblies  of  the  handsome  and 
the  bright ;  to  see  life  in  its  holiday  attire  ?" 

"  It  might  be  truly  so,"  said  Signora  Luna,  "  the 
more  so  that  one  comes  in  contact  with  many  agree- 
able and  distinguished  persons — if  the  heart  were  only 
light !  But — how  few  there  are  who  go  through  life 
with  light  hearts !  And  perhaps  it  is  as  well  so,  one 
might  otherwise  become  too  frivolous."  She  smiled 
pensively,  moved  to  me,  and  vanished,  obscured  by 
the  Great  Alexander. 
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"  Domestic  happiness  or  unhappiness  \"  See  then 
that  which  equalizes  more  than  anything  else  human 
lot;  places  often  the  hut  beside  the  palace,  the  day- 
labourer  near  to  the  king ;  whilst  it  makes  an  immea- 
surable difference  between  the  life  and  happiness  of 
the  mighty. 

"  Domestic  troubles," — wrote  lamentingly  a  king 
who  already  is  gone  from  the  theatre  of  the  world — 
"  are  in  this  respect  different  to  public  ones,  that  they 
bow  down  the  soul  by  repeated  pains,  which  every 
moment  calls  forth." 

"  I  am  the  most  fortunate  man/*  wrote  in  a  con- 
fidential letter,  another  king  who  yet  bears  upon  his 
brow  one  of  the  noblest  crowns  of  Europe, "  and  you 
will  not  find  many  who,  like  me,  after  a  twenty  years' 
acquaintance  and  a  nineteen  years*  marriage,  finds 
now  the  heart  of  his  wife  as  divine,  her  eyes  as 
heavenly,  as  in  the  first  days  of  his  love." 

The  15th. 

The  Lady-Councillors  of  Commerce,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  !  Miss  cast  about  her  great  peering  glances, 
made  significant  gestures,  and  put  sundry  amusing 
questions,  thus  — 

"  Well !  when  shall  you  remove  to  Tornea  ?  Has 
Miss  Selma  no  desire  to  see  a  book,  which  is  called 
'  Instructions  in  Frugal  Housewifery  Y  I  think  it 
would  be  of  use.  Shall  I  purchase  it  for  the  young 
lady  ?  The  price  is  sixteen  shillings  banco/5 
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A  coffee-council,  in  the  afternoon,  between  two 
happy  mothers,  my  stepmother  and  Mrs.  Rittersvard. 
The  first  unclouded  day  in  June  will  beam  on  the 
union  of  Ake  Sparrskold  and  Helfrid  Rittersvard. 

Why  write  of  all  this  ?  To  try  to  forget  that  on 
which  I  now  think. 

The  Viking  sets  sail  on  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
youngest  boy  is  still  confined  to  bed.  Is  it  possible 
that  Brenner  will  not  see  me,  not  say  farewell  to  me 
before  he  sets  off? 

The  16th. 

Letters  from  Flora  have  enlivened  us  all.  The 
change  shews  itself  to  be  enduring;  her  state  of 
mind  is  astonishingly  firm  and  clear.  But  why 
should  people  wonder  at  it  ?  When  once  heaven  has 
opened  itself  over  a  human  head,  has  opened  to  his 
prayer,  and  it  is  a  path  upon  which  '  angels  ascend 
and  descend/  then  that  takes  place  in  the  human 
being  which  has  not  been  calculated  upon.  Then 
powers  are  in  motion,  then  communications  take 
place,  before  which  the  wisest  and  best  on  earth 
bow  themselves  in  wonder  and  reverence*  But  he 
must  be  left  alone,  alone  with  the  Eternal. 

That  is  also  the  last  and  highest  stadium  of  all 
human  education,  of  all  higher  development.  For 
this,  social  life  labours  with  all  its  wisest  dogmas 
and  institutions  to  elevate  mankind.  In  strife  with 
men,  humanity  never  arrives  there.      Trusting  in 
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them,  then  is  it  a  self-bewilderment*  But  sanctified 
and  sustained  by  it,  humanity  ascends  thither  where 
even  they  cannot  come.  A  new  life,  a  new  relation- 
ship then  arises  for  it.  The  immediate  relationship 
to  the  Eternal  good,  which  will  willingly  give  gifts 
to  men,  and  give  gifts  of  the  Spirit  without  mea- 
sure. This  relationship  on  the  side  of  the  human 
being,  I  call  child-like.  It  is  the  innermost  of  life. 
It  may  be  attained  by  the  most  simple  of  men,  if 
his  will  be  good ;  and  it  can  not  be  attained  by  the 
greatest  philosopher,  if  he,  after  he  have  ascended 
the  highest  steps  of  logic,  cannot  as  a  child  need- 
ing help,  fall  down  upon  his  knees,  and  call  upon 
his  Father  and  the  Father  of  all. 

How  happy  was  Lennartson  this  evening,  as  he 
with  his  beloved  Selma  and  her  mother  laid  out 
plans  for  their  future  life.  How  amiable  he  was,  in 
the  joy  in  the  overswelling  life  to  which  he  then  for 
the  first  time  gave  free  course !  He  let  his  bride 
have  no  peace  at  all,  which  naturally  caused  her 
some  disquiet. 

And  my  stepmother,  what  joy  she  had ! 

And  I — O  I  enjoyed  myself  in  seeing  them  happy. 
I  felt  vividly  the  pleasantness  of  a  life  altogether 
with  them  (for  I  also,  so  it  was  said — shall  have  my 
home  with  Lennartson),  in  the  sympathy  in  every 
thing  which  life  has  interesting  and  elevating  in  art, 
in  science,  in  public  and  private  life,  by  intercourse 
with  distinguished  persons, and  their  spheres  of  life. 
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O  I  feel  well,  how  light  and  cheerful  life  must 
be  in  the  daily  enjoyment  of  what  Ehrensvard  calls 
( the  joyful  needs/  but 

But  what  sayst  thou,  silent  talisman,  which  beats 
in  my  breast  ?  And  thou,  Wisdom,  baptized  in  the 
eternal  waves  of  love — thou  whom  I  have  called  to 
guide  my  feet,  to  light  my  life — what  sayst  thou  ? 

Here  a  life  filled  with  lovely  enjoyments— com- 
fortable, sunshiny,  cheerful  in  the  society  of  noble 
and  worthy  people,  but  who— need  not  me,  and  who 
without  me  have  enough.  And  there,  a  sinking 
home,  which  I  could  sustain,  orphan  children  whose 
mother  and  cherisher  I  could  be,  a  husband  noble 
and  good  whom  I  could  love  ;  yes,  whom  I — love ! 
A  life  of  labour  and  care,  but  in  which  the  Eternal 
eye  would  look  down  brighter  upon  me  than  in  the 
other — a  life  not  splendid  on  earth,  but  brightened 
by- 

O  can  I  indeed  hesitate  ? 

But  Mrs.  Trollman?*  Now,  well!  One  magic 
spirit  will  chase  away  another.  That  has  often  been 
done. 

But  the  world  ?  How  will  it  cross  itself  and  say, 
€ foolish  marriage !  marriage-frenzy!  madness!9  Now, 
yes:  'QuandmSmel9 

Selma  !  Lennartson  !  I  know  what  they  would  say. 
But  my  stepmother?  How  it  would  startle  my 
stepmother ! 

*  Troll  is  a  ghoit,  a  spectre. 
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To-day  is  Saturday. 

On  Sunday  morning. 

A  note  from  the  Viking — manly,  cordial,  but 
nothing  less  than  unfeeling.  Yet  he  says  that  he 
does  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  take  a  per- 
sonal leave  of  me,  he  does  this  therefore  by  writing ; 
bids  me  to  greet  my  friends  from  him,  and  hopes 
again  to  see  me,  and  calls  himself,  in  conclusion, 
my  < faithful  Wilhelm.' 

A  bouquet  of  lovely  flowers  says  more  to  me  than 
the  letter..  But  I  regard  it  as  unpardonable  of  my 
'faithful  Wilhelm/  not  to  see  and  hear  his  friend 
before  he  voyages  to  the  world's  end.  I  feel  that  the 
magic  spirit  moves  within  me. 

In  the  Evening. 

A  very  little  time,  a  very  little  way  lies  often  be- 
tween the  now  and  the  moment  which,  as  if  with  a 
magic  stroke,  changes  the  whole  of  our  life's  state, 
the  whole  of  our  future.  We  ourselves,  for  the  most 
part,  hold  the  magic  wand  in  our  hand ;  but  whether 
we  use  it  to  create  our  happiness  or  our  misfortune, 
that  we  often  know  not  ourselves.  I  was,  however, 
tolerably  clear  on  the  subject,  as  I  set  out  the  very 
moment  in  which  Lennartson  drove  my  stepmother 
and  Selma  in  his  beautiful  landau  to  the  park — set 
out  slowly  and  alone  on  a  walk  towards  the  Skepps- 
holm.  It  was  a  quiet,  somewhat  dull,  summer-mild 
afternoon.     I  saw  the  objects  around  me  as  though 
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I  was  taking  leave  of  them;  thus  greeted  I  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  North-bridge,  with  its  castle,  statues, 
and  quays,  along  the  river ;  I  said  farewell  to  the 
polite  world.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Skeppsholm- 
bridge  I  stopped.  Before  me  lay  upon  its  blue 
waters  the  green  Skeppsholm,  with  its  valleys  and 
groves,  with  its  temple  built  upon  the  rock,  and  re- 
flecting itself  in  the  sea.  Behind  me  roared  dully 
the  mass  of  driving,  riding,  walking  people,  who,  in 
festal  attire,  streamed  out  to  the  park.  I  thought 
on  the  landau  who  conveyed  out  my  friends  into  the 
gay  elegant  world,  and  who  had  just  now  besought 
me  so  earnestly  to  take  my  place  with  them ;  my 
heart  sunk ;  it  was  as  if  invisible  hands  fettered  my 
feet  and  drew  me  back.  That  was  a  trying  mo- 
ment. Then  began  the  church  bells  to  ring;  and 
even  as  the  sound  of  the  temple  bells  in  ancient 
times  had  power  to  put  heathen  spirits  to  flight,  so 
operated  they  even  now  on  me.  The  contracting 
bonds  loosened,  and  I  went  onward  excited,  but 
yet  resolved.  And  as  I  entered  into  the  green 
groves — an  old  man  has  planted  them,  and  beau- 
tified the  evening  of  his  life,  by  beautifying  his 
native  city — as  I  looked  upon  the  tender  green  leaves 
and  thought  upon  the  tender  children,  I  became 
ever  calmer  and  freer  in  mind. 

When  first  the  long  row,  or  the  admiralty-house, 
threw  its  dark  shadow  over  me,  a  certain  bashfulness 
returned,  but  of  another  kind.     My  act  was  unusual 
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—how  would  it  be  judged,  how  would  it  look  ?     And 
Brenner  himself,  how  would  he — 

"The  thousand  \"  said  I,  at  last,  in  vexation — 
N.B.  quite  softly:  "  I  care  nothing  about  the  whole 
world  !  I  will  really  only  say  farewell  to  my  friend ! 
'Honi  soit  qui  maly pense!'" 

Brenner  was  not  at  home,  and  was  expected  later. 
I  was  glad  of  that.     I  said  to  Mrs.  Trollman,  who 
came  to  me  with  this  intelligence,  and  who  did  not 
appear  to  me  like  a  dangerous  magic  spirit,  that  I 
would  wait  here  till  the  ColonePs  return,  because  I 
had  something  of  importance  to  say  to  him.  I  would 
in  the  mean  time  look  after  little  Wilhelm  and  the 
other  children,  in  case  she  had  anything  else  to  do. 
Mrs.  Trollman  was  very  much  pleased  with  this,  and 
I  soon  perceived  the  smell  of  roasting  coffee  diffuse 
itself  through  the  house.     And  now  by  the  little 
boy's  bed,  and  with  all  the  other  children  around 
me,  I  began  to  relate  histories,  and  to  feel  myself  in 
particularly  good  spirits.     My  histories  were  inter- 
rupted by  steps  which  were  heard  in  the  hall,  and,  by 
the  assembled  children's  hasty  and  exultant  outbreak, 
to  meet  the  beloved  father.     Soon  was  he  beside  his 
sick  child,  who  called  his  name  longingly.    When  he 
saw  me,  he  remained  standing  in  astonishment. 
I  rose  up. 

"  Thou,  here ! "  cried  Brenner,  and  seizing  my 
hand  led  me  out  into  another  room,  motioning  to  the 
children  to  leave  us  together.    "Thou  here,  Sophia !" 
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repeated  he,  and  looked   at  me   with  a  searching 
glance. 

I  did  not  leave  him  a  long  time  to  bewilder  him- 
self, but  said — 

"  How  couldest  thou  think  of  leaving  me  without 
saying  one  friendly  word  at  parting?  It  was  not 
good,  it  was  not  right  of  thee.  I  could  indeed  be- 
lieve, that  thou  troubled  thyself  no  more  about  me 
than  about  a  sea-gull ! " 

Tears  almost  choked  me. 

The  Viking  was  silent,  and  I  continued — 

"  Now  we  may  see  who  best  understands  how  to 
love  his  friend.  Thou  wilt  not  come  to  me,  but  I 
have  come  to  thee,  to  say — farewell ! " 

"And  thou  hast  come  merely  for  that  purpose? 
Thanks ! "     He  pressed  my  hand. 

It  was  now  more  difficult  to  continue.  I  was 
silent,  he  was  silent.  At  length  he  compelled  him- 
self, and  continued  with  a  gentle  suppressed  voice, 
"thanks,  that  thou  so  kindly  punishest  my  ap- 
parent negligence.  May  I  now  accompany  thee 
home,  and  by  so  doing  make  it  up  with  thy  rela- 
tives." 

"  Go  where  thou  wilt ;  I  remain  here.     I — " 

«  How  ?» 

ts  I  remain  with  thy  children,  Wilhelm,  till  thou 
returnest  from  Africa." 

Brenner  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  "  O  thou  woman's  heart ! "  said  he, 
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took  my  hand,  and  continued  with  a  penetrating 
glance,  "and  when  I  come  back  again,  what  wilt 
thou  do  then?5' 

"  What— thou  wilt !"  replied  I. 

Brenner  was  again  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said  with  an  agitated  voice — 

"  These  are  words  which,  some  time  ago,  I  would 
have  given  half  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  have 
heard.  But  now — now  it  is  otherwise.  That  which 
I  then  would  do,  will  I  now  no  longer/' 

1  looked  upon  him  questioningly,  amazed. 

"Now/*  continued  Brenner,  "my  condition  is 
much  changed.  I  have  nothing  upon  earth  except 
— these  poor  children ! " 

"  I  know  that ! "  answered  I. 

"  I  understand  thee,  Sophia/'  said  Brenner  pen- 
sively, "and  this  act  surprises  me  not,  from  thee. 
But  it  involves  a  sacrifice  which  I  neither  can  nor 
may  accept.  Thou  refusedst  thy  hand  to  the  well- 
conditioned  man,  thou  shalt  not  give  it  to  the 
—beggar ! " 

"  His  kingly  majesty  has  declared  for  me  by  word 
of  mouth,"  said  I,'  "  I  may  do  what  I  will  with  that 
which  is  my  own." 

"  No  ! "  replied  Brenner,  "  that  mayst  thou  not. 
For  thy  determination,  although  noble,  is  over  hasty, 
and  thou  mayst  not  do  that  of  which  thou  wilt  re- 
pent.   Thy  calm  life  and  thy  property  may  not  be 
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sacrificed  for  a  ruined  family.  That  shall  not  be,  say 
I !  Canst  thou  believe  me  to  be  such  an  egotist, 
such  a — " 

"  Be  still,  be  still,  about  all  that !  The  children 
may  fancy  that  we  are  quarreling,  and  it  is  not  so. 
We  can  mutually  think  about  it  till  thou  comest 
home.  Perhaps  thou  mayst  find  in  Africa  some 
beauty — " 

"  Hush  then  !  what  stupidity  is  that  ?  But  if  I 
never  come  home  ?  My  voyage  may  continue  long, 
may  be  stormy,  dangerous-— if  I  should  never  come 
home  ?  " 

"  Then  I  remain  here  to  be  thy  children's  mother 
to  my  dying  day." 

"  Sophia ! "  ejaculated  Brenner  hastily,  "thou  art 
an  angel,  and  upon  my  knees  must  I  thank  thee  for 
this  word,  this  will.  But  yet,  yet  I  cannot  accept  it. 
It  is  a  sacrifice,  and  it  is  indiscreet,  and  it  is  unrea- 
sonable—" 

"Well  then!  let  reason  and  understanding  go!" 
replied  I;  "how  is  it  worth  while  keeping  these  when 
one  has  given  away  one's  heart ! " 

And  now — I  lay  on  the  Viking's  heart,  clasped  in 
his  arms.  He  called  me  his,  and  challenged  the 
whole  world  to  part  us.  He  placed  his  ring  upon 
my  finger,  he  led  his  children  into  my  arms,  he  said 
that  I  would  be  their  mother,  he  introduced  me  as 
his  bride  to  Mrs.  Trollman,  who,  in  astonishment, 
nearly  upset  the  coffee-pot. 
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"  Now  I  shall  attend  thee  home !"  exclaimed  he  in 
conclusion ;  "  I  must  tell  the  whole  world  that  thou 
art  mine  !" 

The  Viking  is  somewhat  stormy  in  his  happiness 
thought  I,  but  he  may  now  have  his  will.  How  it 
will  startle  my  stepmother ! 

On  the  arm  of  the  Viking  I  retraced  my  way  home. 
His  heart  was  over  full,  and  how  charming  was  it  to 
me  to  listen  to  the  swell  of  the  waves  within  it ;  but 
when  he  kissed  my  hand  directly  under  the  nose  of 
the  watch  (the  nose  of  the  watch  of  Skeppsholm),  I 
was  obliged  to  beseech  of  him  that  he  would  not 
expose  me,  nor  behave  himself  like  a  sea-robber ! 

"  Confess  now,"  exclaimed  he,  "  that  thy  philo- 
sophy has  not  helped  thee  much,  has  not  prevented 
thee  from  venturing  thy  life  with  a  sea-robber  like  me." 

a Philosophy,"  exclaimed  I ;  "it  is  precisely  that 
which  has  conducted  me  to  thee." 

"  Ah,  bah !  that  I  will  not  hear.  Confess  honestly 
out  that  it  is  love — pure,  heavenly,  irrational  love !" 

ft  No !  not  irrational — " 

"  Then  rational  love !  now  thou  talkest  well.  Why 
use  any  ceremony  about  the  word  ?  It  is  really  life's 
primal  word — my  beloved !  And  actual  magic  power 
hast  thou  never  without  it.  Only  do  not  come  with 
'  christian's  love,'  or  I  shall  throw  either  thee  or  me 
into  the  sea !" 

Of  course  I  called  him  'a  heathen'  and  such  things. 
Amid  such  conversation  we  came  home. 
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Fortunately  it  happened  that  we  found  my  step- 
mother, Selma,  and  Lennartson,  all  together  in  the 
ante-room.  The  Viking  threw  the  doors  wide  open, 
and  with  my  hand  clasped  in  his,  he  marched  up  into 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  introducing  himself  before 
the  three  sitting  ones,  exclaimed,  "  Congratulate  us 
now!  See  you  not  that  we  are  bridegroom  and 
bride !" 

With  a  cry  of  joy  Lennartson  sprang  up  and 
clasped  us  both  in  his  arms,  amid  the  most  cordial 
words.  Selma  sprang  up  also,  half  shocked,  half  glad, 
and  embracing  me  exclaimed,  "  Sophia V9 

And  my  stepmother,  she  sate  quiet  on  the  sofa,  so 
struck,  so  astonished,  so  startled,  that  I  thought  she 
would  have  a  stroke,  and  with  that  was  quite  terri- 
fied. 

I  now  hastened  up  to  her,  kissed  her  hand,  and 
besought  her  earnestly  to  forgive  my  apparent  re- 
serve ;  but  that  I  myself,  only  two  hours  ago,  did 
not  know  my  destiny ;  and  I  began  now  a  short  expla- 
nation of  the  progress  of  the  affair,  but  was  inter- 
rupted by  Brenner,  who  would  relate  the  affair  in  his 
own  way,  and  thus  I  fancy  nobody  rightly  under- 
stood it,  although  every  one  was  evidently  affected 
and  pleased,  my  stepmother  also. 

In  the  mean  time  the  clock  struck  eight,  and  the 
Viking  must  go  on  board.  As  we  now  must  part, 
it  was  hard  for  us. 

"Accompany  me  to  the    linden    trees   below," 
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prayed  he ;  "I  must  still  say  a  few  words  to  thee 
under  God's  free  heaven. 

I  went  with  him  under  the  linden  trees,  which 
were  gilded  by  the  evening  sun.  We  seated  our- 
selves on  a  bench. 

*  Ah,  here  it  is  beautiful !"  said  Brenner.  "With- 
in there  it  was  too  narrow  for  me,  too  heavy  to  part 
from  thee.  In  the  morning  I  shall  be  upon  my  free 
sea ;  but  thou,  Sophia,  wilt  then  be  in  a  narrow  and 
quiet  dwelling,  and  that — for  my  sake." 

"I  shall  be  with  thy  children,  Wilhelm !"  said  I. 

"  I  have  often,"  continued  Brenner,  "  heard  thee 
speak  with  dread  of  the  heavy,  the  oppressive,  the 
troublesome  in  life — of  the  suffering  —  Sophia  !  I 
fear,  I  fear  for  that  which  thou  undertakest,  for  thy 
strength,  thy  stedfastness !" 

"  Thou  dost  not  rightly  know  me,  Wilhelm.  Re- 
member that  I  am  of  the  people  and  race  of  the 
Wasastjernas !  Besides — the  suffering  which  I  feared 
is  that  which  fetters  the  soul,  not  that  which  elevates 
it,  which  ennobles  it.  Thou  hast  many  times  spoken 
of  suffering  as  of  what  is  noble,  beautiful — and  I 
have  felt  for  some  time  that  thou  art  right." 

"Thou  feelest  therefore  that  thou  wilt  suffer,  that 
thou  mayst  become  mine  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Wilhelm ;  for  I  know  that  in  the  world  there 
are  storms,  and  manifold  dangers,  for  those  who  are 
out  upon  the  great  sea ;  and  I  know  that  every  stormy 
night  will  find  me  sleepless  and  anxious.     But  every 
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evening  and  every  morning  I  shall  clasp  together  the 
hands  of  thy  children  in  prayers  for  their  father,  and 
their  innocent  sighs  shall  part  the  clouds  above  thy 
head,  and  calm  wind  and  wave.  O  Wilhelm,  be  easy 
about  me !  I  am  glad  to  love  and  to  suffer.  But," 
continued  I,  for  I  wished  to  calm  Brenner's  excited 
feelings,  and  give  the  conversation  a  more  cheerful 
turn,  "  thou  hast  not  given  me  any  directions  for  the 
education  of  thy  children.  I  presume  that  I  must 
not  teach  them — philosophy  ! n 

"Teach  them  in  heaven's  name  whatever  thou 
wilt — yes,  even  philosophy,  and  especially  that  phi- 
losophy which  gives  thee  to  me.  Teach  them  that 
love  is  the  most  beautiful  wisdom.  And  now — I  must 
leave  thee,  my,  my  Sophia.  Remain  here,  let  me 
see  thy  white  figure  under  the  blue  heaven,  under 
the  green  trees  to  the  last ! "  He  took  my  pocket- 
handkerchief,  which  was  wet  with  tears,  and  hid  it 
in  his  breast,  as  he  said  "it  shall  be  my  Bethel-flag!'9 
Yet  once  more  he  pressed  my  hand,  yet  once  more 
his  faithful  glance  sunk  deep  into  my  eyes,  and  down 
into  the  depths  of  my  -heart.  He  then  moved  off 
with  great  strides.  Near  the  river,  before  he  was 
hidden  by  the  houses,  he  turned  round  once  more 
and  looked  back,  and  waved  a  farewell  with  his  hand. 
Thus  vanished  he  from  my  sight.  Slowly  returned 
I  home. 

Lennartson  was  gone,  in  order  to  take  leave  of  his 
friend  on  board  the  frigate.     My  stepmother  and 
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Selma  surrounded  me.  The  former  was  evidently 
a  little  dissatisfied.  But  I  now  opened  my  heart  to 
them  both,  and  let  them  see  all  which  had  moved 
within  it  for  some  time. 

1  had  the  little  egotistical  pleasure  of  seeing  my 
Selma's  tears  fall,  because  I  must  leave  her ;  and 
the  happiness  to  see  that  my  stepmother  perfectly 
approved  of  the  resolution  which  I  had  taken,  and 
did  not  altogether  disapprove  of  my  mode  of  action. 
A  little  troubled  she  was  as  to  how  it  should  be  made 
known  to  the  world,  and  how  this  would  regard  it ; 
but  after  we  had  made  all  our  '  reflexions  ckretiennes 
et  morales9  upon  the  circumstance,  we  found  that 
the  affair  was  not  so  dangerous ;  nor  was  the  world 
either,  if  people  only  faced  it  with  an  honest  mind 
and  a  polite  manner. 

As  we  separated  for  the  night,  my  stepmother 
clasped  round  my  arm  a  beautiful  bracelet  of  her 
own  hair,  and  said — 

"  You  must  not  think,  my  sweet  Sophia,  that  I 
did  not  suspect,  that  I  did  not  in  silence  rightly  see 
how  all  was  going  forward  here,  although  I  have  said 
nothing !     I  have  foreseen  it  altogether  \" 

"  No !  has  my  dear  mother  actually  ?"  exclaimed  I. 

Cf  Um,  um,  um,  um \" 

"  Prince  Metternich  again  V9  thought  I.  u  Good- 
night, my  sweet,  gracious  mamma !"  said  I. 
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Monday  morning,  26th  of  May* 

Another  day !  another  change  of  light  and  shade. 
Now  friendly  day !  I  salute  thee  in  my  new  home. 
Mildly  dawns  life  there. 

Thither  was  I  lately  attended  by  my  mother, 
Selraa,  and  Lennartson.  There  I  hope  often  to  see 
them  again. 

Already  I  feel  myself  quite  at  home,  and  so  is  Mrs. 
Trollman  with  me.  The  upper  magic  spirit  and  the 
lower  magic  spirit  have  concluded  a  fundamental 
peace  upon  certain  conditions,  which  stand  in  our 
Lord's  hand.  Merrily  dance  the  waves  without  upon 
the  Fjard,  and  bear  the  Viking  away  from  his  home. 
I  bear  upon  my  breast  some  words  from  him,  written 
on  board  the  frigate,  and  conveyed  to  me  I  know 
not  by  what  heavenly  wind.  There  is  love  in  them, 
and  life's  primeval  word  lives  also  in  my  heart. 

Within,  the  children  wake  up  out  of  the  arms  of 
sleep,  and  for  me  rise  up  cares  for  them,  and  for 
house  and  home. 

An  end  now  to  my  life  of  quiet  observation  and 
daily  sketches.  Away  with  thee,  gossiping,  but  dear 
pen,  which  took  up  so  much  time !  And  in  truth, 
when  one  has  given  away  freedom,  reason,  and  heart, 
then  is  it  well  also  to  lay  aside The  Diary. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


OLD  NORWAY. 


Still  the  old  tempests  rage  around  the  mountains, 

And  ocean's  billows  as  of  old  appear; 

The  roaring  wood  and  the  resounding  fountains 

Time  has  not  silenced  in  his  long  career, 

For  Nature  is  the  same  as  ever. 

Munch. 

The  shadow  of  God  wanders  through  Nature. 

LlNN2KUS. 

Before  yet  a  song  of  joy  or  of  mourning  had  gone 
forth  from  the  valleys  of  Norway  —  before  yet  a 
smoke-wreath  had  ascended  from  its  huts — before  an 
axe  had  felled  a  tree  of  its  woods — before  yet  king 
Nor  burst  forth  from  Jotunhem  to  seek  his  lost  sister, 
and  passing  through  the  land  gave  to  it  his  name; 
^-nay,  before  yet  there  was  a  Norwegian,  stood  the 
high  Dovre  mountains  with  snowy  summits  before  the 
face  of  the  Creator. 
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Westward  stretches  itself  out  the  gigantic  moun- 
tain chain  as  far  as  Romsdahlshorn,  whose  foot  is 
bathed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Southward  it  forms 
under  various  names  (Langfjeld,  Sognefjeld,  File- 
fjeld,  Hardangerfjeld,  and  so  forth),  that  stupendous 
mountainous  district  which  in  a  stretch  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  geographical  miles  comprehends  all  that 
nature  possesses  of  magnificent,  fruitful,  lovely,  and 
charming.  Here  stands  yet,  as  in  the  first  days  of 
the  world,  in  Upper  Tellemark,  the  Fjellstuga,  or 
rock-house,  built  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  whose 
icy  walls  and  towers  that  hand  alone  can  overthrow : 
here  still  as  in  the  morning  of  time  meet  together  at 
Midsummer,  upon  the  snowy  foreheads  of  the  ancient 
mountains,  the  rose-tint  of  morning  and  the  rose- 
tint  of  evening  for  a  brotherly  kiss;  still  roar  as  then 
the  mountain  torrents  which  hurl  themselves  into 
the  abyss;  still  reflect  the  ice-mirrors  of  the  glaciers 
the  same  objects — now  delighting,  now  awakening 
horror;  and  still  to-day,  even  as  then,  are  there  Alpine 
tracts  which  the  foot  of  man  never  ascended;  valleys 
of  wood, '  lonesome  cells  of  nature/  upon  which  only 
the  eagle  and  the  Midsummer-sun  have  looked  down. 
Here  is  the  old,  ever  young,  Norway;  here  the  eye 
of  the  beholder  is  astonished,  but  his  heart  expands 
itself;  he  forgets  his  own  suffering,  his  own  joy, 
forgets  all  that  is  trivial,  whilst  with  a  holy  awe  he 
has  a  feeling  that  'the  shadow  of  God  wanders 
through  nature.9 
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In  the  heart  of  Norway  lies  this  country.     Is  the 
soul  wearied  with  the  tumults  of  the  world  or  fatigued 
with  the  trifles  of  poor  every-day  life — is  it  depressed 
by  the  confined  atmosphere  of  the  room, — with  the 
dust  of  books,  the  dust  of  company,  or  any  other 
kind  of  dust,  (there  are  in  the  world  so  many  kinds, 
and  they  all  cover  the  soul  with  a  grey  dust  mantle); 
or  is  she  torn  by  deep  consuming  passions, — then  fly, 
fly  towards  the  still  heart  of  Norway,  listen  there 
to  the  fresh  mighty  throbbing  of  the  heart  of  nature; 
alone  with  the  quiet,   calm,  and  yet  so  eloquent, 
objects  of  nature,  and  there  wilt  thou  gain  strength 
and  life!    There  falls  no  dust.     Fresh  and  clear  stand 
the  thoughts  of  life  there,  as  in  the  days  of  their 
creation.     Wilt  thou  behold  the  great  and  the  ma- 
jestic?   Behold  the  Gausta,  which  raises  its  colossal 
knees  six  thousand  feet  above  the   surface  of  the 
earth;  behold  the  wild  giant  forms  of  Hurrungern, 
Fannarauk,   Mugnafjeld;    behold   the   Ejuhan   (the 
rushing),  the  Voring,  and  Vedal  rivers  foaming  and 
thundering  over  the  mountains  and  plunging  down 
in  the  abysses!    And  wilt  thou  delight  thyself  in  the 
charming,  the  beautiful?    They  exist  among  these 
fruitful  scenes  in  peaceful  solitude.      The  Sater-hut 
stands  in  the  narrow  valley;  herds   of  cattle  graze 
on  the  beautiful  grassy  meadows;  the  Sater-maiden, 
with  fresh-colour,  blue  eyes,  and  bright  plaits  of  hair, 
tends  them  and  sings  the  while  the  simple,  the  gentle 
melancholy  airs  of  the  country;  and  like  a  mirror  for 
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that  charming  picture,  there  lies  in  the  middle  of  the 
valley  a  little  lake  (kjoern),  deep,  still,  and  of  a  clear 
blue  colour,  as  is  generally  peculiar  to  the  glacier 
water.    All  breathes  an  idyllian  peace. 

But  a  presentiment  of  death  appears,  even  in  the 
morning  hour  of  creation,  to  have  impressed  its  seal 
upon  this  country.  The  vast  shadows  of  the  dark 
mountain  masses  fall  upon  valleys  where  nothing  but 
moss  grows;  upon  lakes  whose  still  waters  are  full  of 
never-melted  ice— thus  the  Cold  Valley,  the  Cold 
Lake  (Koldedal  and  Koldesjb),  with  their  dead,  grey- 
yellow  shores.  The  stillness  of  death  reigns  in  this 
wilderness,  interrupted  only  by  the  thunderings  of 
the  avalanche  and  by  the  noise  which  occasions  the 
motion  of  the  glaciers.  No  bird  moves  its  wings  or 
raises  its  twittering  in  this  sorrowful  region;  only 
the  melodious  sighs  of  the  cuckoo  are  borne  thither 
by  the  winds  at  Midsummer. 

Wilt  thou  however  see  life  in  its  pomp  and  fairest 
magnificence?  Then  see  the  embrace  of  the  winter 
and  the  summer  in  old  Norway;  descend  into  the 
plain  of  Svalem,  behold  the  valleys  of  Aamaadt  and 
Sillejord,  or  the  paradisiacally  beautiful  Vestfjordal, 
through  which  the  Man  flows  still  and  clear  as  a 
mirror,  and  embraces  in  its  course  little,  bright  green 
islands,  which  are  overgrown  with  bluebells  and 
sweet-scented  wood-lilies;  see  how  the  silver  stream 
winds  itself  down  from  the  mountains,  between  groups 
of  trees  and  fruitful  fields;  see  how,  behind  the  near 
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hills  with  their  leafy  woods,  the  snow-mountains 
elevate  themselves,  and  like  worthy  patriarchs  look 
down  upon  a  younger  generation;  observe  in  these 
valleys  the  morning  and  evening  play  of  colours  upon 
the  heights,  in  the  depths;  see  the  affluent  pomp  of 
the  storm;  see  the  calm  magnificence  of  the  rainbow, 
as  it  vaults  itself  over  the  waterfall, — depressed  spirit, 

see  this,  understand  it,  and breathe ! 

From  these  beautifully,  universally  known  scenes 
we  withdraw  ourselves  to  a  more  unknown  region,  to 
the  great  stretch  of  valley  where  the  Skogshorn  rears 
itself  to  the  clouds;  where  Urunda  flows  brightly 
between  rocks, — the  waterfalls  of  Djupadahl  stream 
not  the  less  charmingly  and  proudly  because  they 
are  only  rarely  admired  by  the  eyes  of  curious  tra- 
vellers. We  set  ourselves  down  in  a  region  whose 
name  and  situation  we  council  nobody  to  seek  out  in 
maps,  and  which  we  call — 
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HEIMDAL. 


Knowest  thou  the  deep,  cool  dale, 
Where  church-like  stillness  doth  prevail ; 
Where  neither  flock  nor  herd  you  meet ; 
Which  hath  no  name  nor  track  of  feet  ? 

Velhaven. 


Heimdal  we  call  a  branch  of  Hallingdal,  misplace 
it  in  the  parish  of  Aal,  and  turn  it  oyer  to  the  learned 
— that  they  may  wonder  at  our  boldness.  Like  its 
mother  valley  it  possesses  no  historical  memories.  Of 
the  old  kings  of  Hallingdal  one  knows  but  very 
little.  Only  a  few  hewn  stones,  a  few  burial-mounds, 
give  a  dim  intelligence  of  the  mighty  who  have  been. 
It  is  true  that  a  people  dwelt  here,  who  from  untold 
ages  were  renowned  as  well  for  their  simplicity  and 
their  contentedness  under  severe  circumstances  as 
for  their  wild  contest-loving  disposition;  but  still,  in 
quiet  as  in  unquiet,  built  and  dwelt,  lived  and  died 
here,  without  tumult  and  without  glory,  among  the 
ancient  mountains  and  the  pine-woods,  unobserved 
by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

One  river,  the  son  of  Hallen- Jokul,  flows  through 
Heimdal.  Foaming  with  wild  rage  it  comes  through 
the  narrow  mountain-pass  down  into  the  valley,  finds 
there  a  freer  field,  becomes  calm,  and  flows  clear  as 
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a  mirror  between  green  shores,  till  its  banks  become 
again  compressed  together  by  granite  mountains. 
Then  is  it  again  seized  upon  by  disquiet,  and  rushes 
thence  in  wild  curves  till  it  flings  itself  into  the  great 
Hallingdal  river,  and  there  dies. 

Exactly  there,  where  the  stream  spreads  itself  out 
in  the  extended  valley,  lies  a  large  estate.  A  well- 
built,  but  somewhat  decayed,  dwelling-house  of  wood 
stretches  out  its  arms  into  the  depths  of  the  valley. 
From  there  may  be  seen  a  beautiful  prospect,  far,  far 
thence  into  the  blue  distance.  Hills  overgrown  with 
wood,  stretched  upward  from  the  river,  and  cottages 
surrounded  with  inclosed  fields  and  beautiful  grassy 
paths,  lay  scattered  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  a  mile -and -half  from  the 
Grange,  a  chapel  raised  its  peaceful  tower.  Beyond 
this,  the  valley  gradually  contracted  itself. 

On  a  cool  September  evening,  strangers  arrived  at 
the  Grange,  which  had  now  been  long  uninhabited. 
It  was  an  elderly  lady,  of  a  noble  but  gloomy  exterior, 
in  deep  mourning.  A  young,  blooming  maiden 
accompanied  her.  They  were  received  by  a  young 
man,  who  was  called  there  *  the  Steward.'  The  dark- 
appareled  lady  vanished  in  the  house,  and  after  that 
was  seen  nowhere  in  the  valley  for  several  months. 
They  called  her  there  'the  ColonePs  lady,'  and  said 
Mrs.  Astrid  Hjelm  had  experienced  a  very  strange 
fate,  of  which  many  various  histories  were  in  circula- 
tion.   At  the  estate  of  Semb,  which  consisted  of  the 
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wide-stretching  valley  of  Heimdal,  and  which  was 
her  paternal  heritage,  had  she  never,  since  the  time 
of  her  marriage,  been  seen.  Now  as  widow  she  had 
again  sought  out  the  home  of  her  childhood.  It  was 
known  also  and  told,  that  her  attendant  was  a  Swedish 
girl,  who  had  come  with  her  from  one  of  the  Swedish 
watering-places,  where  she  had  been  spending  the 
summer,  in  order  to  superintend  her  housekeeping; 
and  it  was  said,  that  Susanna  Bjork  ruled  as  excel- 
lently as  with  sovereign  sway  over  the  economical 
department,  over  the  female  portion  of  the  same, 
Larina  the  parlour-maid,  Karina  the  kitchen-maid, 
and  Fetro  the  cook,  as  well  as  over  the  farm-servants 
Mathea,  Budeja,  and  Goran  the  cattle-boy,  together 
with  all  their  subjects  of  the  four-footed  and  two- 
legged  races.  We  will  now  with  these  last,  make  a 
little  nearer  acquaintance. 
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THE  POULTEY.    THE  WATER  OF  STRIFE. 


FIRST  STRIPE. 


«  For  Norway!" 
"  For  Sweden  ! " 

Disputants. 

The  morning  was  clear  and  fresh.  The  September 
sun  shone  into  the  valley;  smoke  rose  from  the  cot- 
tages. The  ladies-mantle,  on  whose  fluted  cups  bright 
pearls  trembled;  the  silver-weed,  with  its  yellow 
flowers  and  silver  glittering  leaves,  shone  in  the 
morning  sun  beside  the  footpath,  which  wound  along 
the  moss-grown  feet  of  the  backs  of  the  mountains. 
It  conducted  to  a  spring  of  the  clearest  water,  which 
after  it  had  filled  its  basin,  allowed  its  playful  vein  to 
run  murmuring  down  to  the  river. 

To  this  spring,  on  that  beautiful  morning,  went 
down  Susanna  Bjork,  and  there  followed  her  ( cocks 
and  hens,  and  chickens  small.' 

Before  her  waddled  with  consequential  gabblings 
a  flock  of  geese,  which  were  all  snow  white,  except- 
ing one — a  grey  gander.  This  one  tottered  with  a 
desponding  look  a  little  behind  the  others,  compelled 
to  this  by  a  tyrant  among  the  white  flock,  which,  as 
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soon  as  the  grey  one  attempted  to  approach,  drove  it 
back  with  outstretched  neck  and  yelling  cries.  The 
grey  gander  always  fled  before  the  white  tyrant;  but 
bald  places  upon  the  head  and  neck,  proved  that  he 
had  not  come  into  this  depressed  condition,  without 
those  severe  combats  having  made  evident  the  fruit- 
lessness  of  protestation.  Not  one  of  the  goose  madams 
troubled  herself  about  the  ill-used  gander,  and  for 
that  reason  Susanna  all  the  more  zealously  took  upon 
herself,  with  delicate  morsels  and  kind  words,  to 
console  him  for  the  injustice  of  his  race.  After  the 
geese,  came  the  well-meaning  but  awkward  ducks; 
the  turkey-cock,  with  his  choleric  temper  and  his 
two  foolish  wives,  one  white  and  the  other  black; 
lastly,  came  the  unquiet  generation  of  hens,  with 
their  handsome,  quarrel-loving  cocks.  The  prettiest 
of  all,  however,  were  a  flock  of  pigeons  which,  con- 
fidingly and  bashfully  at  the  same  time,  now  alighted 
down  upon  Susanna's  shoulders  and  outstretched 
hand;  now  flew  aloft  and  wheeled  in  glittering  circles 
around  her  head;  then  settled  down  again  upon  the 
earth,  where  they  neatly  tripped,  with  their  little 
fringed  feet,  stealing  down  to  the  spring  to  drink, 
whilst  the  geese  with  great  tumult  bathed  themselves 
in  the  water  and  splashed  about,  throwing  the  water 
in  pearly  rain  over  the  grass.  Here  also  was  the 
grey  gander,  to  Susanna's  great  vexation,  compelled 
by  the  white  one  to  bathe  itself  at  a  distance  from 
the  others. 
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Susanna  looked  around  her  upon  the  beautiful 
richly-coloured  picture  which  lay  before  her,  upon 
the  little  creatures  which  played  around  her  and 
enjoyed  themselves,  and  evident  delight  beamed  from 
her  eyes  as  she  raised  them,  and  with  hands  pressed 
together,  said  softly,  "  O heavens!  how  beautiful !" 

But  she  shrunk  together  in  terror,  for  in  that  very 
moment  a  strong  voice  just  beside  her  broke  forth — 

"  How  glorious  is  my  fatherland, 
The  old  sea-circled  Norroway ! " 

And  the  steward,  Harald  Bergman,  greeted  smil- 
ingly Susanna,  who  said  rather  irritated — 

"  You  scream  so,  that  you  frighten  the  doves  with 
your  old  Norroway." 

"  Yes/'  continued  Harald,  in  the  same  tone  of 
inspiration — 

"  Yes,  glorious  is  my  fatherland, 
The  ancient  rock-bound  Norroway  ; 
With  flowery  dale,  crags  old  and  grey, ' 
That  spite  of  time  eternal  stand !  " 

"Old  Norway,"  said  Susanna  as  before;  "I  con- 
sider it  a  positive  shame  to  hear  you  talk  of  your  old 
Norway,  as  if  it  were  older  and  more  everlasting 
than  the  Creator  himself!" 

"  And  where  in  all  the  world,"  exclaimed  Harald, 
"  do  you  find  a  country  with  such  a  proud,  serious 
people;  such  magnificent  rivers,  and  such  high,  high 
mountains?" 
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"  We  have,  thank  God,  men  and  mountains  also 
in  Sweden/'  said  Susanna;  "you  should  only  see 
them;  that  is  another  kind  of  thing!" 

"  Another  kind  of  thing!  What  other  kind  of 
thing?  I  will  wager  that  there  is  not  a  single  goose 
in  Sweden  which  could  compare  with  our  excellent 
Norway  geese." 

"  No,  not  one,  hut  a  thousand,  and  all  larger  and 
fatter  than  these.  Every  thing  in  Sweden  is  larger 
and  more  excellent  than  in  Norway." 

"  Larger  ?  The  people  are  decidedly  smaller  and 
weaker." 

"  Weaker  ?  smaller  ?  you  should  only  see  the 
people  in  Uddevalla,  my  native  city ! " 

"  How  can  anybody  be  born  in  Uddevalla  ?  Does 
anybody  really  live  in  that  city  ?  How  can  anybody 
live  in  it  ?  It  is  a  shame  to  live  in  such  a  city;  it 
is  a  shame  also  only  to  drive  through  it  It  is  so 
miserably  small,  that  when  the  wheels  of  the  travel- 
ling-carriage are  at  one  end,  the  horse  has  already 
put  his  head  out  at  the  other.  Do  not  talk  about 
Uddevalla!" 

"  No,  with  you  it  certainly  is  not  worth  while  to 
talk  about  it,  because  you  have  never  seen  any- 
thing else  besides  Norwegian  villages,  and  cannot, 
on  that  account,  form  any  idea  to  yourself  of  a 
proper  Swedish  city." 

"  Defend  me  from  ever  seeing  such  cities — defend 
me !    And  then  your  Swedish  lakes !  what  wretched 
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puddles  they  are,  beside  oar   glorious   Norwegian 
ocean ! " 

"  Puddles !  Our  lakes !  Great  enough  to  drown 
the  whole  of  Norway  in ! " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  And  the  whole  of  Sweden  is  beside 
our  Norwegian  ocean  no  bigger  than  my  cap  !  And 
this  ocean  would  incessantly  flow  over  Sweden,  did 
not  our  Norway  magnanimously  defend  it  with  its 
granite  breast." 

"  Sweden  defends  itself,  and  needs  no  other  help ! 
Sweden  is  a  fine  country ! " 

€S  Not  half  as  fine  as  Norway.  Norway  reaches 
heaven  with  its  mountains;  Norway  comes  nearest 
to  the  Creator." 

"  Norway  may  well  be  presumptuous,  but  God 
loves  Sweden  the  best*" 

"  Norway,  say  I ! " 

"Sweden,  say  I! " 

"  Norway !  Norway  for  ever !  We  will  see  whose 
throw  goes  the  highest,  who  wins  for  his  country. 
Norway  first  and  highest!"  and  with  this,  Harald 
threw  a  stone  high  into  the  air. 

"  Sweden  first  and  last ! "  exclaimed  Susanna, 
whilst  she  slung  a  stone  with  all  her  might. 

Fate  willed  it  that  the  two  stones  struck  against 
each  other  in  the  air,  after  which  they  both  fell  with 
a  great  plump  down  into  the  spring  around  which 
the  small  creatures  had  assembled  themselves.  The 
geese  screamed;  the  hens  and  ducks  flew  up  in  terror; 
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the  turkey-hens  flew  into  the  wood,  where  the  turkey- 
cock  followed  them,  forgetting  all  his  dignity ;  all  the 
doves  had  vanished  in  a  moment, — and  with  crimsoned 
cheeks  and  violent  contention  as  to  whose  stone  went 
the  highest,  stood  Harald  and  Susanna  alone  beside 
the  agitated  and  muddied  water  of  discord. 

The  moment  is  perhaps  not  the  most  auspicious, 
but  yet  we  will  make  use  of  it,  in  order  to  give  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  two  contending  persons. 

Harald  Bergman  had  speaking,  somewhat  sharp 
features,  in  which  an  expression  of  great  gravity 
could  easily  be  exchanged  for  one  of  equal  waggery. 
The  dark  hair  fell  in  graceful  waves  over  a  brow  in 
which  one  saw  that  clear  thought  was  entertained. 
His  figure  was  finely  proportioned,  and  his  move- 
ments shewed  great  freedom  and  vigour. 

He  had  been  brought  up  in  a  respectable  family, 
had  enjoyed  a  careful  education,  and  was  regarded 
by  friends  and  acquaintances  as  a  young  man  of 
extraordinary  promise.  Just  as  he  had  left  the  S. 
seminary,  and  was  intending  a  journey  into  foreign 
countries,  in  order  to  increase  still  more  his  know- 
ledge of  agriculture,  chance  brought  him  acquainted 
with  the  widow  of  Colonel  Hjelm,  at  the  time  in 
which  she  was  returning  to  her  native  country,  and 
in  consequence  thereof  he  altered  his  plans.  In  a 
letter  to  his  sister,  he  expresses  himself  on  this  subject 
in  the  following  manner — 

"I  cannot  properly  describe  to  you,  Alette,  the 
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impression  which  she  made  upon  me.  I  might 
describe  to  you  her  tall  growth,  her  noble  bearing, 
her  countenance,  where,  spite  of  many  wrinkles  and 
a  pale-yellow  complexion,  traces  of  great  beauty  are 
incontrovertible;  the  lofty  forehead,  around  which 
black  locks  sprinkled  with  grey,  press  forth  from 
beneath  her  simple  cap.  1  might  tell  of  her  deep, 
serious  eyes,  of  her  low  and  yet  solemn  voice;  and 
yet  thou  couldst  form  to  thyself  no  representation  of 
that  which  makes  her  so  uncommon.  I  have  been 
told  that  her  life  has  been  as  much  distinguished  by 
exemplary  virtue  as  by  suffering — and  virtue  and 
suffering  have  called  forth  in  her  a  quiet  greatness,  a 
greatness  which  is  never  attained  to  by  the  favourites 
of  fortune  and  of  nature,  which  stamps  her  whole 
being.  She  seemed  to  me,  as  if  all  the  frivolities  of 
the  world  passed  by  her  unremarked.  .1  felt  for  her 
an  involuntary  reverence,  such  as  I  had  never  felt 
before  for  any  human  being;  and  at  the  same  time  a 
great  desire  to  approach  her  more  nearly,  to  be  useful 
to  her,  to  deserve,  and  to  win  her  esteem — it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  should  thereby  become  somewhat  greater, 
or  at  least  better;  and  as  I  was  informed  that  she 
sought  for  a  clever  and  experienced  steward  for  her 
sorely  decayed  estate,  I  offered  myself  as  such,  in  all 
modesty,  or  rather  without  any;  and  when  accepted, 
I  felt  an  almost  childish  joy,  and  set  off  immediately 
to  her  estate,  that  I  might  make  myself  at  home  there, 
and  have  every  thing  in  readiness  to  receive  her." 

VOL.  II.  E 
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Thus  much  for  Harald,  now  for  Susanna. 

Barbara  Susanna  Bjork  was  not  handsome,  could 
not  be  even  called  pretty  (for  that,  she  was  too 
large  and  strong),  but  she  was  good-looking.  The 
blue  eyes  looked  so  honestly  and  openly  into  the 
world;  the  round  and  full  face  testified  health,  kind- 
ness, and  good  spirits;  and  when  Susanna  was  merry, 
when  the  rosy  lips  opened  themselves  for  a  hearty 
laugh,  it  made  any  one  right  glad  only  to  look  at 
her.  But  true  is  it,  that  she  was  very  often  in  an 
ill-humour,  and  then  she  did  not  look  at  all  charming. 
She  was  a  tall,  well-made  girl,  too  powerful  in 
movement  ever  to  be  called  graceful,  and  her  whole 
being  betrayed  a  certain  want  of  refinement. 

Poor  child!  how  could  she  have  obtained  this  in 
the  home  abounding  in  disorder,  poverty,  and  vanity, 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  her  life  had  been 
passed. 

Her  father  was  the  Burgomaster  of  Uddevalla;  her 
mother  died  in  the  infancy  of  her  daughter.  Soon 
afterwards  an  aunt  came  into  the  house,  who  troubled 
herself  only  about  the  housekeeping  and  her  coffee- 
drinking  acquaintance,  left  her  brother  himself  to 
seek  for  his  pleasures  at  the  club,  and  the  child  to 
take  care  of  herself.  The  education  of  the  little 
Susanna  consisted  in  this,  that  she  learned  of  ne- 
cessity to  read,  and  that  when  she  was  naughty  they 
said  to  her,  "Is  Barbra  there  again?  Fie,  for  shame, 
Barbra !     Get  out,  Barbra ! "  and  when  she  was  good 
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again,  it  was,  "  See  now,  Sanna  is  here  again !  "Wel- 
come, sweet  Sanna!"  A  method  which  certainly  was 
not  without  its  good  points,  if  it  had  only  heen  wisely 
applied.  But  often  was  the  little  girl  talked  to  as 
"Barbra,"  when  there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  and 
this  had  often  the  effect  of  calling  forth  the  said 
personage.  In  the  mean  time  she  was  accustomed  as 
a  child  to  go  out  as  Barbra,  and  to  come  in  again  as 
Sanna,  and  this  gave  her  early  an  idea  of  the  two 
natures  which  existed  in  her,  as  they  exist  in  every 
person.  This  idea  attained  to  perfect  clearness  in 
Susanna's  religious  instruction,  the  only  instruction 
which  poor  Susanna  ever  had.  But  how  infinitely 
rich  is  such  instruction  for  an  ingenuous  mind,  when 
it  is  instilled  by  a  good  teacher.  Susanna  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  such  a  one,  and  she  now 
became  acquainted  in  Barbra  with  the  earthly  demon 
which  should  be  overcome  in  Sanna,  the  child  of 
heaven,  which  makes  free  and  enlightens;  and  from 
this  time  there  began  between  Barbra  and  Sanna  an 
open  strift  which  daily  occurred,  and  in  which  the 
latter,  for  the  most  part,  got  the  upper  hand,  if  Su- 
sanna was  not  too  suddenly  surprised  by  a  naturally 
proud  and  violent  temper. 

When  Susanna  had  attained  her  twelfth  year  her 
father  married  a  second  time,  but  became  a  second 
time  a  widower,  after  his  wife  had  presented  him 
with  a  daughter.  Two  months  after  this  he  died  also. 
Near  relations  took  charge  of  the  orphan  children. 
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In  this  new  home  Susanna  learned  to— bear  hard- 
ships;   for   there,  as  she  was  strong  and  tall,  and 
besides  that  made  herself  useful,  and  was  kind-hearted, 
they  made  her  soon  the  servant  of  the  whole  house. 
The  daughters  of  the  family  said  that  she  was  fit  for 
nothing  else,  for  she  could  learn  nothing,  and  had 
such  unrefined  manners;  and  besides  that,  she  had 
been  taken  out  of  charity;  she  had  nothing,  and  so 
on:  all  which  they  made  her  feel  many  a  time  in  no 
gentle  manner,  and  over  which  Susanna  shed  many 
bitter  tears  both  of  pain  and  anger.     One  mouth, 
however,  there  was  which  never  addressed  to  Susanna 
other  tones  than  those  of  affectionate  love,  and  this 
was  the  mouth  of  the  little  sister,  the  little  golden- 
haired  Hulda.    She  had  found  in  Susanna's  arms  her 
cradle,  and  in  her  care  that  of  the  tenderest  mother. 
For  from  Hulda* s  birth  Susanna  had  taken  the  little 
forlorn  one  to  herself,  and  never  had  loved  a  young 
mother  her  first-born  child  more  warmly  or  more 
deeply  than  Susanna  loved  her  little  Hulda,  who 
also,  under  her  care  became  the  loveliest  and  the 
most  amiable  child  that  ever  was  seen.     And  wo  to 
those  who  did  any  wrong  to  the  little  Hulda!     They 
had  to  experience  the  whole  force  of  Susanna's  often 
strong-handed  displeasure.     For  her  sake  Susanna 
passed  here  several  years  of  laborious  servitude:  as 
she,  however,  saw  no  end  to  this,  yet  was  scarcely 
able  to  dress  herself  and  her  sister  befittingly,  and 
besides  this  was  prevented  by  the  multitude  of  her 
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occupations  from  bestowing  upon  her  sister  that  care 
which  she  required,  therefore  Susanna,  in  her  twen- 
tieth year,  looked  about  her  for  a  better  situation. 

From  the  confined  situation  in  which  Susanna 
spent  such  a  weary  life,  she  was  able  to  see  one  tree 
behind  a  fence,  which  stretched  out  its  branches  over 
the  street.  Many  a  spring  and  summer  evening, 
when  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  were 
abroad  on  parties  of  pleasure,  sate  Susanna  quietly 
by  the  little  slumbering  Hulda,  within  the  little 
chamber  which  she  had  fitted  up  for  herself  and  her 
sister,  and  observed  with  quiet  melancholy  from  her 
window  the  green  tree,  whose  twigs  and  leaves  waved 
and  beckoned  so  kindly  and  invitingly  in  the  wind. 

By  degrees  the  green  leaves  beckoned  into  her 
soul  thoughts  and  plans,  which  eventually  fashioned 
themselves  into  a  determined  form,  or  rather  an 
estate,  whose  realization  from  this  time  forth  became 
the  paradise  of  her  soul  and  the  object  of  her  life. 
This  estate  was  a  little  farm  in  the  country,  which 
Susanna  wou^i  rent,  and  cultivate,  and  make  profit- 
able by  her  own  industry  and  her  own  management. 
She  planted  potatoes;  she  milked  cows  and  made 
butter;  she  sowed,  she  reaped;  and  the  labour  was 
to  her  a  delight;  for  there,  upon  the  soft  grass,  under 
the  green,  waving  tree,  sate  the  little  Hulda,  and 
played  with  flowers,  and  her  blue  eyes  beamed  with 
happiness,  and  no  care  and  no  want  came  anear  her. 

All  Susanna's  thoughts  and  endeavours  directed 
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themselves  to  the  realizing  of  this  idea.  The  next 
step  towards  it  was  the  obtaining  a  good  service,  in 
which,  by  saving  her  wages,  she  could  obtain  a  sum 
of  money  sufficient  to  commence  her  rural  under- 
taking. Susanna  flattered  herself,  that  in  a  few  years 
she  could  bring  her  scheme  to  bear,  and  therefore 
made  inquiries  after  a  suitable  situation. 

There  were  this  year  among  the  visitors  at  the 
watering-place  of  Gustafsberg,  which  lay  near  to 
Uddevalla,  a  Norwegian  Colonel  and  his  lady.  He 
was  lame  from  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  had  lost  the 
use  of  speech  and  of  his  hands.  He  was  a  large 
man,  of  a  fierce,  stern  exterior;  and  although  he 
seemed  to  endure  nobody  near  him  but  his  wife,  and 
perpetually  demanded  her  care,  still  it  was  evidently 
not  out  of  love.  And  although  his  wife  devoted 
herself  unweariedly  and  self-denyingly  to  his  ser- 
vice, still  this  evidently  was  not  from  love  either, 
but  from  some  other  extraordinary  power.  Her  own 
health  was  visibly  deeply  affected,  and  violent  spasms 
often  attacked  her  breast;  but  night  or  day,  when- 
ever it  was  his  will  to  rise,  it  was  her  patient,  bowed 
neck  around  which  his  arm  was  laid.  She  stood  by 
his  side,  and  supported  him  in  the  cold  shower- 
bath,  which  was  intended  to  re-awaken  his  dormant 
power  of  life,  at  the  same  time  that  it  destroyed  hers. 
She  was  ever  there,  always  firm  and  active,  seldom 
speaking,  and  never  complaining.  By  the  painful 
contraction  of  her  countenance  alone,  and  by  the 
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peculiarity  of  laying  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  it 
could  be  seen  that  she  suffered.  Susanna  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  all  this,  and  admiration  and 
sympathy  filled  her  breast  Before  long  she  was 
fortunate  enough  to  assist  the  noble  lady,  to  offer  to 
her  her  strong  youthful  arm  as  support,  and  to  watch 
over  the  sick  man  when  his  wife  was  compelled  to 
close  her  eyes  from  fatigue.  And  fortunately  the 
invalid  endured  her.  Susanna  was  witness  of  the 
last  horrible  scenes  by  the  death-bed  of  the  Colonel. 
He  seemed  to  make  violent  efforts  to  say  something, 
but — he  could  not.  Then  he  made  signs  that  he 
wished  to  write  something ;  but  his  fingers  could  not 
hold  the  pen.  Then  presented  itself  a  horrible  dis- 
quiet on  his  distorted  features.  With  that  his  wife 
bowed  herself  over  him,  and  with  an  expression  of 
the  greatest  anxiety,  seized  one  of  his  hands  and 
whispered — "  Give  me  only  a  sign,  as  answer!  Tell 
me!     Tell  me!  does  he  yet  live?" 

The  sick  man  riveted  upon  her  a  strong  gaze,  and 
— bowed  his  head.  Was  this  an  assenting  answer, 
or  was  it  the  hand  of  death  which  forbad  an  answer? 
No  one  could  tell,  for  he  never  again  raised  his  head. 
It  was  his  last  movement. 

For  many  days  afterwards  a  quick  succession  of 
spasmodic  attacks  seemed  to  threaten  the  widowed 
lady  with  approaching  death.  Susanna  watched  in- 
cessantly beside  her,  and  felt  herself  happy  in  being 
able  to  watch  over  her  and  to  serve  her.     Susanna 
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had  conceived  an  almost  passionate  devotion  for 
Mrs.  Astrid;  such  as  young  girls  often  feel  for 
elderly,  distinguished  women,  to  whom  they  look  up 
as  to  the  ideal  of  their  sex.  And  when  Mrs.  Astrid 
returned  to  Norway,  Susanna  kissed  with  tears  her 
little  Hulda,  but  yet  felt  herself  happy  to  follow  such 
a  mistress,  and  to  serve  her  in  the  rural  solitude  to 
which  she  betook  herself.  Susanna  journeyed  to  the 
foreign  country,  but  retained  deep  in  her  heart  her 
little  Hulda  and  her  life's  plan. 
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MES.  ASTRID. 


Did  ye  but  feel,  O  stars  !  who  see 
The  whole  earth's  silent  misery, 
Then  never  would  your  glances  rest 
With  such  calm  radiance  on  her  breast. 

Hknr  Weroeland. 


As  Susanna  withdrew  from  Harald,  and  from  the 
water  of  discord,  she  was  quite  in  an  excited  and 
bad  temper;  but  as  soon  however  as  she  approached 
the  wing  of  the  house  which  Mrs.  Astrid  inhabited, 
she  became  calmer.  She  looked  up  to  her  window, 
and  saw  there  her  noble  but  gloomy  profile.  It  was 
bent  down,  and  her  head  seemed  as  it  were  depressed 
by  dark  thoughts.  At  this  sight,  Susanna  forgot  all 
her  own  ill  humour.  "Oh !"  sighed  she,  "if  I  could 
only  make  her  happier!" 

This  was  Susanna's  daily  subject  of  thought,  but  it 
became  to  her  every  day  a  darker  riddle.  Mrs,  Astrid 
appeared  to  be  indifferent  to  every  thing  around  her 
here.  Never  did  she  give  an  order  about  anything 
in  the  house,  but  let  Susanna  scold  there  and  govern 
just  as  she  would.  Susanna  took  all  the  trouble  she 
could  to  provide  the  table  of  her  mistress  with  every 
thing  good  and  delicious  which  lay  in  her  power; 
but  to  her  despair  the  lady  ate  next  to  nothing,  and 
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never  appeared  to  notice  whether  it  was  prepared 
well  or  ill. 

Now  before  Susanna  went  into  the  house,  she 
gathered  several  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  which 
the  autumn  frost  had  spared,  made  a  nosegay  of 
them,  and  with  these  in  her  hand  stept  softly  into 
Mrs.  Astrid's  room. 

'  Bowed  with  grief/  is  the  expression  which  de- 
scribes Mrs.  Astrid's  whole  being.  The  sickly  pale- 
ness of  her  noble  countenance,  the  depressed  seldom- 
raised  eyelids,  the  inanimate  languor  of  her  move- 
ments, the  gloomy  indifference  in  which  her  soul 
seemed  to  be  wrapped, — like  her  body  in  its  black 
mourning  habiliments,  when  she  sate  for  hours  in 
her  easy  chair,  often  without  occupation,  the  head 
bowed  down  upon  the  breast;  all  this  indicated  a 
soul  which  was  severely  fettered  by  long  suffering. 

Suffering  in  the  north  has  its  own  peculiar  cha- 
racter. In  the  south  it  burns  and  consumes.  In  the 
north  it  kills  slowly;  it  freezes,  it  petrifies  by  degrees. 
This  has  been  acknowledged  for  untold  ages,  when 
our  forefathers  sought  for  images  of  that  which  they 
felt  to  be  the  most  terrible  in  life;  thus  originated 
the  fable  of  the  subterranean  dwelling  of  Hela,  of 
the  terrors  of  the  shore  of  corpses — in  one  word,  the 
*  Hell  of  the  North,  with  its  infinite,  treeless  wilder- 
nesses; with  cold,  darkness,  mist,  clammy  rivers, 
chill,  distilling  poison,  cities  resembling  clouds  filled 
with  rain,  feetless  hobgoblins/  and  so  on. 
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In  the  Grecian  Tartarian  dance  of  the  Furies  there 
is  life  and  wild  strength,  there  is  in  its  madness  a 
certain  intoxication  which  deprives  it  of  its  feeling  of 
deep  misery.  The  heart  revolts  not  so  much  from 
these  pictures  of  terror,  as  from  the  cold,  clammy, 
dripping  ones  which  the  chill  north  exhibits — ah  I 
not  alone  in  poetry. 

As  Susanna  entered  the  apartment  of  Mrs.  Astrid 
she  found  her  sitting,  as  usual,  sunk  in  deep  melan- 
choly. Upon  a  table  before  her  lay  paper  and  pens, 
and  a  book,  in  which  she  appeared  to  have  been 
reading.  It  was  the  Sible ;  it  lay  open  at  the  book 
of  Job,  and  the  following  passages  were  underlined — 

My  soul  is  weary  of  my  life,  for  my  days  are  vanity. 
Man  is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards. 

Mrs.  Astrid's  eyes  were  riveted  upon  these  last 
words,  as  Susanna  softly,  and  with  a  warm  heart, 
approached  her,  and  with  a  cordial  "Ah!  be  so 
good,"  presented  to  her  the  nosegay. 

The  lady  looked  up  at  the  flowers,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  pain  passed  over  her  countenance  as  she  turned 
away  her  head  and  said,  "They  are  beautiful,  but 
keep  them  Susanna;  they  are  painful  to  my  eyes." 

She  resumed  her  former  position,  and  Susanna 
much  troubled  drew  back ;  after  a  short  silence,  how- 
ever, she  again  ventured  to  raise  her  voice,  and  said, 
"  We  have  got  to-day  a  beautiful  salmon-trout,  will 
you  not,  Mrs.  Astrid,  have  it  for  dinner  ?   Perhaps 
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with  egg-sauce,  and  perhaps  I  might  roast  a  duck,  or 
a  chicken — — " 

"  Do  whatever  you  like,  Susanna,"  said  the  lady, 
interrupting  her  and  with  indifference.  But  there 
was  something  so  sorrowful  in  this  indifference,  that 
Susanna,  who  had  again  approached  her,  could  not 
contain  herself;  she  quickly  threw  herself  before  her 
mistress,  clasped  her  knees,  and  said — 

"  Ah,  if  I  could  only  do  something  to  please  my 
lady;  if  I  could  only  do  something." 

But  Susanna's  warm  glance,  beaming  with  devo- 
tion, met  one  so  dark  that  she  involuntarily  started 
back. 

"  Susanna/'  said  Mrs.  Astrid,  as  with  gloomy 
seriousness  she  laid  her  hand  upon  her  shoulder  and 
gently  put  her  back,  "  gratify  me  in  one  thing,  attach 
not  thyself  to  me.  It  will  not  lead  to  good.  I  have 
no  attachment  to  give— my  heart  is  dead!  Go,  my 
child,"  continued  she  more  kindly,  "  go,  and  do  not 
trouble  thyself  about  me.  My  wish,  the  only  good 
thing  for  me,  is  to  be  alone." 

Susanna  went  now,  her  heart  filled  with  the  most 
painful  feelings.  "Not  trouble  myself  about  her!" 
said  she  to  herself,  as  she  wiped  away  a  tear,  "  not 
trouble  myself  about  her,  as  if  that  were  so  easy." 

After  Susanna  was  gone,  Mrs.  Astrid  threw  a 
melancholy  glance  upon  the  papers  which  lay  before 
her.  She  seized  the  pen,  and  laid  it  down  again. 
She  seemed  to  shudder  at  the  thought  of  using  it; 
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at  length  she  overcame  herself,  and  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter : — 

"  You  wish  that  I  should  write  to  you.  I  write  for 
that  reason;  but  what — what  shall  I  say  to  you?  My 
thanks  for  your  letter,  my  paternal  friend,  the  teacher 
of  my  youth;  thanks  that  you  wish  to  strengthen  and 
elevate  my  soul.  But  I  am  old,  bowed  down,  wearied, 
embittered — there  dwells  no  strength,  no  living  word 
more  in  my  breast.  My  friend,  it  is  too  late — too 
late! 

"  You  would  raise  my  glance  to  heaven;  but  what 
is  the  glory  of  the  sun  to  the  eye  that — sees  no 
longer?  What  is  the  power  of  music  to  the  deaf 
ear  ?  What  is  all  that  is  beautiful,  all  that  is  good  in 
the  world,  to  the  heart  that  is  dead;  that  is  turned  to 
stone  in  a  long  severe  captivity  ?  Oh,  my  friend !  I 
am  unworthy  of  your  consolation,  of  your  refreshing 
words.  My  soul  raises  itself  against  them,  and  throws 
them  from  herself  as  '  words,  words,  words,'  which 
have  sounded  beautifully  and  grandly  for  thousands 
of  years,  whilst  thousands  of  souls  are  inconsolably 
speechless. 

"  Hope  ?  I  have  hoped  so  long.  I  have  already 
said  to  myself  so  long,  ( a  better  day  comes  !  The 
path  of  duty  conducts  to  the  home  of  peace  and  light, 
be  the  way  ever  so  full  of  thorns.  Go  only  stedfastly 
forward,  weary  pilgrim,  go,  go,  and  thou  wilt  come 
to  the  holy  land !'  And  I  have  gone — I  have  gone 
on  through  the  long,  weary   day,  for  above  thirty 
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years;  but  the  way  stretches  itself  out  farther  and 
farther — my  hopes  have  withered,  have  died  away, 
the  one  after  the  other; — I  see  now  no  goal,  none; 
but  the  grave !  Love,  love !  Ah,  if  you  knew  what 
an  inexpressibly  bitter  feeling  this  word  awakens 
in  me !  Have  I  not  loved,  loved  intensely  ?  And 
what  fruit,  has  my  love  borne  ?  It  has  broken  my 
heart,  and  has  brought  unhappiness  to  those  whom  I 
loved.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  would  combat  a  belief 
which  has  taken  deep  root  in  me.  I  believe  that 
there  are  human  beings  who  are  born  and  pre- 
ordained to  misfortune,  and  who  communicate  mis- 
fortune to  all  who  approach  them,  and  J  believe  that 
I  belong  to  these.  Let  me,  therefore,  fly  from  my 
kind,  fly  from  every  feeling  which  binds  me  to  them. 
Why  should  I  occasion  more  mischief  than  I  have 
already  done  ? 

"  Why  do  you  desire  me  to  write  ?  I  wish  not  to 
pour  my  bitterness  into  the  heart  of  another;  I  wish 
to  grieve  no  one,  and — what  have  I  now  done? 

"  There  is  a  silent  combat  which  goes  through  the 
world,  which  is  fought  out  in  the  reserved  human 
heart,  and  at  times — fearfully!  It  is  the  combat 
with  evil  and  bitter  thoughts.  They  are  such 
thoughts  as  sometimes  take  expression,  expression 
written  in  fire  and  blood.  Then  are  they  read  before 
the  judgment-seat  and  condemned.  In  many  human 
hearts,  however,  they  rage  silently  for  long  years; 
then  are   undermined  by   degrees,  health,  temper, 
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love,  faith,  faith  in  life  and  faith  in — a  good  God. 
With  this  sinks  every  thing. 

"  Could  I  believe  that  my  devoted,  true  pilgrimage 
by  the  side  of  a  husband  whom  I  once  so  tenderly 
loved,  and  for  whose  sake  I  dragged  on  life  in  the 
fortress  of  which  he  was  the  commander,  in  comparison 
of  which  the  life  of  the  condemned  criminal  is  joy; 
whom  I  followed  faithfully,  though  I  no  longer  loved 
him,  because  it  was  needful  to  him ;  because,  without 
me,  he  would  have  been  given  over  to  dark  spirits 
— followed,  because  right  and  duty  demanded  it; 
because  I  had  promised  it  before  God — Oh!  could  I 
believe  that  this  fidelity  had  operated  beneficially, — 
that  my  endeavours  had  borne  any  fruit — I  should 
not  then,  as  now,  ask  '  why  was  I  born  ?  why  have 
I  lived  V     But  nothing,  nothing ! 

"  Could  I  think  that  on  xthe  other  side  of  the  grave 
I  should  meet  the  gentle  loving  look  of  my  only 
sister — would  I  gladly  die.  But  what  should  I 
reply  to  her,  if  she  asked  after  her  child  of  sorrow  ? 
How  would  she  look  upon  the  unfaithful  protectress  ? 

"  O  my  friend !  My  misfortune  has  nothing  in 
common  with  that  of  romances,  nothing  with  that  of 
which  most  the  deep  shades  only  serve  to  set  off  the 
most  beautiful  lights.  It  is  a  wearisome  winter  twi- 
light; which  only  conducts  to  a  deeper  night.  And 
am  I  alone  in  this  condition?  Open  the  pages  of 
history,  look  around  you  in  the  present  day,  and  you 
will  see  a  thousand-fold  sufferings,  unmerited  suffer- 
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ings,  which  after  long  agony  lead — to  despair.  But 
another,  a  happer  life !  Only  consolation,  only  hope, 
only  true  point  of  light  in  the  darkness  of  earthly 
existence! — no,  no !  I  will  not  abandon  thee!  I  will 
trust  in  thee;  and  in  this  belief  will  be  silenced  the 
murmurings  which  so  often  arise  against  the  Creator 
of  the  world. 

"I  am  ill,  and  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  live 
over  this  winter.  Breathing  is  difficult  to  me;  and 
perhaps  the  inexpressible  heaviness  which  burdens 
me  may  contribute  to  this  torment.  When  I  sit  up 
sleepless  in  my  bed  through  the  long  nights,  and  see 
the  night  in  myself,  behind  me  and  before  me,  then 
dark,  horrible  phantasies  surround  me,  and  I  often 
think  that  insanity  with  ashy  cheeks,  stony  and  rigid 
gaze,  approaches  me,  will  darken  my  reason  and 
bewilder  my  mind.  How  can  I  wish  to  live  ?  When 
it  is  evening,  I  wish  it  were  morning;  and  when  it 
is  morning,  I  wish  that  the  day  was  over,  and  that  it 
were  again  evening.  Every  hour  is  to  me  a  burden 
and  a  torment. 

"  For  this  cause,  my  friend,  pray  God  for  me  that 
I  may  soon  die!  Farewell !  Perhaps  I  may  write  no 
more.  But  my  last  clear  thought  will  be  for  you. 
Forgive  the  impatience,  the  bitterness,  which  shews 
itself  in  this  letter.  Pray  for  me,  my  friend  and 
teacher,  pray  that  I  may  be  able  to  compose  myself, 
and  to  pray  yet  before  I  die!" 
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NEW  CONTENTIONS. 


We  're  living  a  peculiar  life, 

With  serious  words  and  serious  strife. 

Munch. 


Whilst  we  leave  the  pale  Mrs.  Astrid  alone  with  her 
dark  thoughts,  we  are  led  by  certain  extraordinary 
discords  to  look  around  in 

THE  BREWHOUSE. 

Harald  found  himself  there  for  the  purpose  of 
tasting  the  new  beer  which  Susanna  had  brewed;  but 
before  he  had  swallowed  down  a  good  draught,  he 
said,  with  a  horrible  grimace,  "It  is  good  for  nothing 
—good  for  nothing  at  all! " 

Somewhat  excited,  Susanna  made  reply,  "Perhaps 
you  will  also  assert  that  Baroness  Rosenhjelm's 
brewing-recipe  is  good  for  nothing ! " 

"  That  I  assert  decidedly.  Does  not  she  give 
coffee-parties?  And  a  coffee-bibber  is  always  a  bad 
housewife,  and  as  Baroness  Rosenhjelm  is  a  coffee  - 
bibber,  therefore — " 

"I  must  tell  you,"  interrupted  Susanna,  vehe- 
mently, "  that  it  is  unbecoming  and  profane  of  you 
to  talk  in  this  way  of  such  an  excellent  lady,  and  a 
person  of  such  high  rank !' 
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High !     How  high  may  she  be? " 
A  deal  higher  than  you  are,  or  ever  can  be,  that 
I  can  assure  you!" 

" Higher  than  me!  then  of  a  certainty  she  goes  on 
stilts.  Now,  I  must  say  that  is  the  very  tip-top  of  gen- 
tility and  politeness!  One  may  forgive  a  lady  giving 
coffee-parties,  and  decorating  and  dressing  herself  up, 
but  to  go  on  stilts,  only  on  purpose  to  be  higher  than 
other  folks,  and  to  be  able  to  look  over  their  heads, 
that  is  coming  it  strong  over  us!  How  can  such  a 
high  person  ever  come  down  low  enough  to  brew 
good  beer?  But  a  Swedish  woman  can  never  brew 
good  beer,  for " 

"  She  will  not  brew  a  single  drop  for  you  abomin- 
able Norwegians,  for  you  have  neither  reason,  nor 
understanding,  nor  taste,  nor " 

Out  of  the  brewhouse  flew  Susanna,  in  the  highest 
indignation,  throwing  down  a  glass  of  beer  which 
Harald  had  poured  out  during  the  contention,  for 
her,  but  which  now  would  have  gone  right  over  if 
he  had  not  saved  it  by  a  spring. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  same  day  we  see  the 
contending  parties  again  met  in 

THE   GARRET. 

"Are  you  yet  angry V  asked  Harald,  jokingly,  as 
he  stretched  in  his  head  through  the  garret-door, 
where  Susanna  was  sitting  upon  a  flour-tub,  as  on  a 
throne,  with  all  the  importance  and  dignity  of  a 
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store-room  queen,  holding  in  her  hand  a  sceptre  of 
the  world-famous  sweet  herbs — thyme,  marjoram,  and 
basil,  which  she  was  separating  into  little  bundles, 
whilst  she  cast  a  searching  glance  around  her  well- 
ordered  kingdom. 

The  bread-chests  were  heaped  up,  for  she  had  just 
baked  oaten-bread;  bacon-sausages  and  hams  hung 
full  of  gravy,  from  the  roof,  as  well  as  great  bundles 
of  dried  fish;  little  bags  full  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
stood  in  their  appointed  places,  and  so  on. 

Harald  looked  also  around  the  garret,  and  truly 
with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur,  and  said,  although  he 
had  yet  received  no  answer  to  his  question — 

"  It  is  certain  that  I  never  saw  a  better  provided 
or  better  arranged  store-room!" 

Susanna  would  not  exhibit  one  gleam  of  the  plea- 
sure she  felt  at  this  praise. 

"  But,"  continued  Harald,  "  you  must  confess  that 
it  does  not  require  so  very  much  skill  to  preserve  the 
store-room  and  cellar  well  supplied  in  a  country  so 
rich  in  all  the  good  things  of  life  as  our  Norway — 

Well -beloved  land,  with  heaven-high  mountains, 
Fruit-bearing  valleys,  and  tish -giving  shores!" 

"Fish  also  have  we,  thank  God,  in  Sweden;" 
replied  Susanna,  dryly. 

"  O,  but  not  to  compare  with  our  fish !  Or  would 
you  seriously  set  your  perch  and  carp  against  our 
mackerel,  herrings,  haddocks,  flounders,  and  all  our 
unparalleled  quantities  of  fish? " 
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"  All  your  Norwegian  kind  of  fish  I  would  give  for 
one  honest  Swedish  pike." 

"  A  pike?  Is  there  then  in  Sweden  really  nothing 
but  pike?" 

"  In  Sweden  there  are  all  kinds  of  fish  that  there 
are  in  Norway,  and  a  great  deal  bigger  and  fatter." 

"  Yes,  then  they  come  from  our  coasts.  We  take 
what  we  want,  and  that  which  remains  we  let  swim 
to  Sweden,  that  down  there  they  may  have  somewhat 
also.  But  I  have  forgotten  that  I  myself  am  going 
a  fishing,  and  will  catch  little  fishes,  great  fishes,  a 
deal  of  fish.  Adieu,  Mamsel  Susanna.  I  shall  soon 
come  back  with  fish!" 

"  You  had  best  stop  with  your  Norwegian  fishes!" 
cried  Susanna  after  him. 

But  Harald  did  not  stop  with  the  fishes.  On  the 
morrow  we  see  him  following  Susanna  into 

THE  DAIRY. 

"  I  see  that  we  are  going  to  have  to-day  for  dinner 
onion-milk,  one  of  our  most  delicious  national  dishes, 
and  my  favourite  eating." 

"Usch!  One  gets  quite  stupid  and  sleepy  when 
one  only  thinks  on  your  national  dishes.  And  still 
more  horrible  than  your  onion-milk,  and  more  un- 
natural too,  is  your  fruit-soup  with  little  herrings!" 

"  Fruit  soup  with  little  herrings!  Nay,  that  is  the 
most  superexcellent  food  on  the  earth,  a  food  which 
I  might  call  a  truly  christian  dish!" 
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"And  I  might  call  it  a  heathenish  dish,  which  no 
true  christian  man  could  eat." 

"From  untold   ages  it  has  been  eaten  by  free 
Norwegian  men  in  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Norway ." 

"  That  proves  that  you  free  Norwegians  are  still 
heathens." 

"I  can  prove  to  you  that  the  Norwegians  were 
a  Christian  people  before  the  Swedes." 

"That  you  may  prove  as  much  as  you  like,  but 
I  shall  not  believe  it." 

"  But  I  will  shew  it  to  you  in  print." 

"  Then  I  shall  be  certain  that  it  is  a  misprint." 

Harald  laughed,  and  said  something  about  the 
impossibility  of  disputing  with  a  Swedish  woman. 

Should  now  anybody  wish  to  know  how  it  happens 
that  one  finds  Harald  so  continually  in  Susanna's 
company  in  the  brewhouse,  in  the  store-room,  in  the 
dairy,  we  can  only  reply  that  he  must  be  a  great 
lover  of  beer,  and  flour,  and  milk,  or  of  a  certain 
spice  in  the  every-day  soup  of  life,  called  bantering. 

Mrs.  Astrid  always  breakfasted  in  her  own  room, 
but  dined  with  Harald  and  Susanna,  and  saw  them 
often  for  an  hour  in  the  evening.  Often  during 
dinner  did  the  contention  about  Norway  and  Sweden 
break  out,  for  the  slightest  occasion  was  sufficient 
to  make  the  burgomaster's  daughter  throw  herself 
blindly  into  the  strife  for  fatherland;  and  strange 
enough,  Mrs.  Astrid  herself  sometimes  seemed  to 
find  pleasure  in  exciting  the  contest,  as  she  brought 
upon  the  carpet  one  question  or  another,  as — 
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"  I  should  like  to  know  whether  cauliflower  is 
better  in  Norway  or  in  Sweden?"  or,  "  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  the  corn  is  better  in  Sweden  or  in 
Norway  ?" 

"  Quite  certainly  in  Norway,"  said  Harald. 

"Quite  decidedly  in  Sweden,",  cried  Susanna. 
And  vegetables,  and  fish,  and  the  coinage,  and  mea- 
sures and  weights,  were  all  handled  and  contended 
for  in  this  way. 

Of  the  corn  in  Norway,  Susanna  said,  "  I  have  not 
seen  upon  this  whole  estate  one  single  straw  which 
may  bear  a  comparison  with  that  which  I  have  seen 
in  Sweden." 

"  The  cause  of  that,"  said  Harald,  "  is  because  you 
saw  here  good  corn  for  the  first  time/' 

Of  the  Norwegian  weights,  Susanna  said,  "  I  never 
know  what  I  am  about  with  your  absurd  nasty  Nor- 
wegian weights."  i 

"They  are  heavier  than  the  Swedish,"  replied 
Harald. 

Whenever  Susanna  became  right  vehement  and 
right  angry,  then— it  is  shocking  to  say  it,  Harald 
laughed  with  his  whole  heart,  and  at  times  a  faint 
smile  brightened  also  Mrs.  Astrid's  pale  face,  but  it 
resembled  the  gleam  of  sunshine  which  breaks  forth 
in  a  dark  November  sky,  only  to  be  immediately 
concealed  behind  clouds. 

Susanna  never  thought  in  the  least,  on  these  occa- 
sions, of  putting  the  bridle  on  the  Barbra  temper. 
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She  considered  it  as  a  holy  duty  to  defend  the  father- 
land in  this  manner. 

But  the  spirit  of  contention  did  not  always  reign 
between  Harald  and  Susanna.  At  intervals  the  spirit 
of  peace  also  turned  towards  them,  although  as  a 
timid  dove,  which  is  always  ready  soon  to  fly  away 
hence.  When  Susanna  spoke,  as  she  often  did,  of 
that  which  lived  in  the  inmost  of  her  heart;  of  her 
love  to  her  little  sister,  and  the  recollections  of  their 
being  together;  of  her  longings  to  see  her  again,  and 
to  be  able  to  live  for  her  as  a  mother  for  her  child, 
— then  listened  Harald  ever  silently  and  attentively. 
No  jeering  smile  nor  word  came  to  disturb  these  pure 
images  in  Susanna's  soul.  And  how  limningly  did 
Susanna  describe  the  little  Hulda's  beauty;  the  little 
white  child,  as  soft  as  cotton-wool,  the  pious  blue 
eyes,  the  white  little  teeth,  which  glanced  out  when- 
ever she  laughed  like  bright  sunshine,  which  then 
lay  spread  over  her  whole  countenance;  and  the 
golden  locks  which  hung  so  beautifully  over  fore- 
head and  shoulders,  the  little  pretty  hands,  and  tem- 
per and  heart  lively,  good,  affectionate!  Oh!  she 
was  in  short  an  angel  of  God!  The  little  chamber, 
which  Susanna  inhabited  with  her  little  Hulda,  and 
which  she  herself  had  changed  from  an  unused 
lumber-room  into  a  pretty  chamber,  and  whose  walls 
she  herself  painted,  she  painted  now  from  memory 
yet  once  more  for  Harald;  and  how  the  bed  of  the 
little  Hulda  was  surrounded  with  a  light-blue  muslin 
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curtain,  and  how  a  sunbeam  stole  into  the  chamber 
in  the  morning,  in  order  to  shine  on  the  pillow  of 
the  child,  and  to  kiss  her  little  curly  head.  How 
roguish  was  the  little  one  when  Susanna  came  in  late 
at  night  to  go  to  bed,  and  cast  her  first  glance  on  the 
bed  in  which  her  darling  lay.  But  she  saw  her  not, 
for  Hulda  drew  her  little  head  under  the  coverlet  to 
hide  herself  from  her  sister.  Susanna  then  would 
pretend  to  seek  for  the  little  one;  but  she  needed 
only  to  say  with  an  anxious  voice,  "  where — ah, 
where  is  my  little  Hulda ?"  in  order  to  decoy  forth 
the  head  of  the  little  one,  to  see  her  arms  stretched 
out,  and  to  hear  her  say,  "  here  I  am,  Sanna!  here  is 
thy  little  Hulda!"  And  she  had  then  her  little 
darling  in  her  arms,  and  pressed  her  to  her  heart; 
then  was  Susanna  happy,  and  forgot  all  the  cares  and 
the  fatigues  of  the  day. 

At  the  remembrance  of  these  hours  Susanna's 
tears  often  flowed,  and  prevented  her  remarking  the 
tearful  glow  which  sometimes  lit  up  Harald's  eyes. 

Harald,  however,  had  also  his  relations;  not, it  is 
true  of  so  tender  a  nature,  but  yet  interesting  enough 
to  lay  claim  to  all  Susanna's  attention,  and  to  give  us 
occasion  to  commence  a  new  chapter. 
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EVENING  HOURS. 


I  like  the  life,  where  rule  and  line  appeareth. 

In  the  mill's  clapping  and  the  hammer's  blow ; 

I  give  to  him  the  path  who  burthens  beareth, 

He  worketh  for  a  useful  end  I  know. 

But  he,  who  for  the  klip-klap  never  heareth 

The  call  of  bells  to  feeling's  holiday — 

Hath  but  sham-life,  mechanically  moving, 

Soul-less  he  is,  unconscious  and  unloving. 

Fly  agile  arrow,  rattling  in  thy  speeding 

Over  the  busy  emmet's  roof  of  clay, 

And  waken  spiritual  life  !  Foss. 


Hakald  related  willingly,  and  related  uncommonly 
well; — an  entertaining  and  a  happy  gift,  which  one 
often  meets  with  in  Norway  among  all  classes,  both 
in  men  and  women,  and  which  they  appear  to  have 
inherited  from  their  ancestors  the  Scalds;  and  besides 
this,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  natural  wonders 
and  legends  of  the  mountain  region. 

And  it  is  precisely  in  mountain  regions  where  the 
most  beautiful  blossoms  of  the  people's  poetry  have 
sprung  as  if  from  her  heart.  The  ages  of  the  Sagas 
and  the  heathens  have  left  behind  their  giant  traces. 
River  and  mountain  have  their  traditions  of  spectres 
and  transformations;  giant  ' cauldrons'  resound  in 
the  mountains,  and  monumental  stones  are  erected 
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over  warriors,  who  '  buckled  on  their  belts/  and 
fell  in  single  combat  From  Halingdal  went  forth 
the  Norwegian  national  Folska  (the  Hailing),  and 
only  the  Hardanger-fela  (the  Hallingdal  fiddle),  can 
rightly  give  its  wild,  extraordinary  melody.  Most 
beautiful  are  the  flowers  of  remembrance  which  the 
christian  antiquity  exhibits,  and  the  eternal  snow 
upon  the  crowns  of  the  ancient  mountains  is  not  more 
imperishable  than  these  innocent  roses  at  their  feet 
So  long  as  Gausta  stands,  and  the  Rjukan  sings  his 
thunder -song,  will  the  memory  of  Man- Stein  live, 
and  his  tales  of  joy  and  sorrow  be  told;  so  long  as 
the  ice-sea  of  Folgefond  rests  over  his  silent,  dark 
secrets,*  so  long  will  the  little  island  become  green, 
of  which  it  is  said,  that  it  is  eternally  wetted  with 
the  tears  of  true  love. 

Be  it  who  it  may — they  who  write  with  their  own 
life,  song  and  legend,  who  express  the  depths  of 
being  by  the  silent  but  mighty  language  of  deeds — 
they  are  the  real  authors,  the  first  poets  of  the  earth. 
In  the  second  rank  stand  those  who  relate  that  which 
the  others  have  lived. 

*  Several  districts,  wicked  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  are  said  to  be 
buried  under  the  gigantic  pall,  and  it  is  related  that  people  have 
heard  the  cock  crow  below  the  snow  covering.  If  the  sun  appears 
above  the  Fond,  it  is  believed  that  swarms  of  innumerable  birds  of 
all  colours,  white,  black,  green,  yellow,  and  red,  are  seen  flying  up 
and  down  over  the  snowy  sea.  It  was  thought  in  early  times,  that 
these  were  the  souls  of  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  the  valley  which 
swarmed  about  here  in  the  shapes  of  birds. — Fayb. 
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When  the  day's  work  was  over,  and  Mrs.  Astrid 
had  again  betaken  herself  to  her  chamber  after  her 
slight  evening  meal,  it  gave  Harald  great  pleasure  to 
read  aloud  or  to  relate  histories  to  Susanna,  whilst 
she  sewed,  or  her  spinning-wheel  hummed  often  in 
lively  emulation  of  Larina  and  Karina,  and  whilst 
the  flames  of  the  fire  danced  up  the  chimney,  and 
threw  their  warm  joyous  gleams  over  the  assembled 
company.  It  pleased  Harald  infinitely  to  have 
Susanna  for  his  auditor,  to  hear  her  exclamation  of 
childish  terror  and  astonishment,  or  also  her  hearty 
laughter,  or  to  see  her  tears  over  his  now  merry  and 
now  sorrowful  tales. 

How  deeply  was  Susanna's  heart  touched  by  the 
relation  of  Mari-Stein,  whose  path  over  the  mountain 
on  the  edge  of  the  abyss  of  Bjukan-forse,  which  in 
these  days  the  traveller  treads  with  dread,  was  dis- 
covered by  a  young  girl  guided  by  the  courage  of 
love.  It  was  by  this  path  that  the  beautiful  Mary 
of  Vestfjordal  went  with  light  and  firm  foot  to  meet 
the  friend  of  her  childhood  and  her  beloved,  Ejstein 
Halfvordsen.  But  the  avarice  of  her  father  separated 
them,  and  Mary's  tears  and  prayers  obliged  Ejstein 
to  fly,  in  order  to  escape  the  schemes  of  a  treacherous 
rival  against  his  life.  Years  passed  on,  and  Mary 
remained  stedfast  in  her  faith.  Her  father  died. 
Ejstein  had,  by  his  bravery  and  his  magnanimity, 
made  his  former  enemy  his  friend,  and  the  lovers 
were  now  about  to  meet  after  a  long  separation,  never 
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again  to  be  divided.  Ejstein  hastened  by  the  shorter 
road  of  the  Mari-Stein  to  meet  his  beloved.  Long 
had  she  awaited  him.  She  saw  him  coming,  and  his 
name  escaped  her  with  a  cry  of  joy.  He  saw  her — 
stretched  forth  his  arms,  as  his  whole  soul,  eagerly 
towards  her,  and  he  forgot — that  he  had  no  pinions. 
He  fell,  and  the  Bjukan  swallowed  him  in  its  foaming 
depths.  For  many  years  after  this  there  wandered 
daily  upon  Mari-Stein,  a  pale  figure,  whose  beautiful 
features  spoke  of  silent  insanity,  and  stood  bent 
down  over  the  stream,  and  seemed  to  talk  with  some 
one  down  in  its  depths.  With  melancholy  joy  in 
her  countenance  returned  she  ever  from  her  wander- 
ing, and  said  to  her  people  in  the  cottage,  "I  have 
spoken  with  him,  and  he  besought  me  to  come  to 
him  every  day,  and  to  tell  him  how  I  love.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  refuse  him  this;  he  is  so  good  and  loves 
me  so  truly." 

Thus  went  she,  even  when  the  wind  blew  her  silver 
hair  around  her  wrinkled  cheeks;  thus  she  went  until 
a  merciful  voice  called  the  weary  wanderer  to  ascend 
the  path  of  heaven  to  rest  and  joy,  in  the  arms  of  the 
beloved. 

Less  mournful,  but  not  the  less  interesting  for 
Susanna,  was  the  old  legend  of  Halgrim. 

Stormannadauen  (the  Black  Death)  had  raged 
through  Norway,  and  cut  off  more  than  two-thirds 
of  its  population,  and  desolated  whole  extents  of 
country  and  large  populous  districts.     In  Uldvig's 
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Valley,  in  Hardanger,  a  young  peasant  of  the  name 
of  Halgrim  alone,  of  all  the  people  who  had  died 
there,  remained  alive.  He  raised  himself  from  the 
sick  bed  on  which  he  lay  surrounded  by  the  dead, 
and  went  out  in  order  to  seek  for  living  people. 

It  was  spring,  and  the  larks  sang  loud  in  the  blue 
clear  air;  the  birch- wood  clothed  itself  in  tender 
green;  the  stream,  with  its  melting  snow-drifts,  wound 
down  the  mountains  singing  on  its  way;  but  no  plough 
furrowed  the  loosened  earth,  and  from  the  heights 
was  heard  no  wood-horn  calling  the  cattle  at  feeding 
time.  All  was  still  and  dead  in  the  habitations  of 
men.  Halgrim  went  from  valley  to  valley,  from 
cottage  to  cottage;  everywhere  death  stared  him  in 
the  face,  and  he  recognised  the  corpses  of  early 
friends  and  acquaintance.  Upon  this,  he  began  to 
believe  that  he  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  despair 
seized  on  his  soul,  and  he  determined  also  to  die. 
But  as  he  was  just  about  to  throw  himself  down  from 
a  rock,  his  faithful  dog  sprang  up  to  him,  caressed 
him,  and  lamented  in  the  expressive  language  of 
anguish.  Halgrim  bethought  himself,  and  stepped 
back  from  the  brink  of  the  abyss;  he  embraced  his 
dog;  his  tears  flowed,  and  despair  withdrew  from 
his  softened  heart.  He  began  his  wandering  anew'. 
Thoughts  of  love  led  him  towards  the  parish  of 
Graven,  where  he  had  first  seen  and  won  the  love  of 
Hildegunda. 

It  was  evening,  and  the  sun  was  setting  as  Halgrim 
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descended  into  the  valley,  which  was  as  still  and 
dead  as  those  through  which  he  had  wandered.  Dark 
stood  the  fir-trees  in  the  black  shadow  of  the  rocky 
wall,  and  silently  rolled  on  the  river  between  the 
desolate  banks.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
a  little  wooded  promontory  shot  out  into  the  blue 
water,  and  upon  the  light  green  tops  of  the  birch- 
trees  played  the  last  rays  of  the  sun. 

Suddenly  it  seemed  to  Halgrim  as  if  a  light  smoke 
rose  up  from  among  the  trees.  But  he  trusted  not 
his  eyes;  he  stared  upon  it  breathlessly.  He  waited 
however  hardly  a  second,  when  he  saw  a  blue  column 
curling  slowly  upwards  in  the  peaceful  evening  air. 
With  a  cry  of  joy  Halgrim  darted  forwards,  waded 
through  the  stream,  and  soon  stood  on  its  opposite 
shore.  Barking  and  whining  his  dog  ran  onwards  to 
the  cottage  whence  the  smoke  ascended.  Upon  its 
hearth  clearly  burned  the  fire,  and  a  young  maiden 
stepped  forward  to  the  door — one  cry  of  inexpressible 
joy,  and  Halgrim  and  Hildegunda  lay  in  each  other's 
arms !  Hildegunda  was  also  the  only  living  person  in 
her  valley  after  the  terrible  visit  of  the  Black  Death. 

On  the  following  day,  after  mutual  agreement,  they 
went  to  church,  and  as  there  was  no  priest  to  marry 
them  and  nobody  to  witness  the  plighting  of  their 
faith,  they  stepped  alone  together  to  God's  altar,  and 
extended  to  each  other  a  hand,  whilst  Halgrim  said 
with  a  solemn  voice, '  In  the  name  of  God  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  V 
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And  God  blessed  the  faith  plighted  in  His  name. 
From  this  happy  pair  descended  generations  who 
peopled  anew  this  region,  and  the  names  of  Halgrim 
and  Hildegunda  are  to  this  day  in  use  among  its 
inhabitants. 

Through  Harald  also  was  Susanna  made  acquainted 
with  the  legends  of  the  kings  of  Norway;  with  the 
deeds  of  Olaf  Haraldsen,  the  blood-bap tizer;.  with 
those  of  the  noble  Olof  Tryggveson;  and  with  admi- 
ration heard  she  of  king  Sverre,  with  the  little  body 
and  the  large  truly-royal  soul.  It  flattered  also 
somewhat  her  womanly  vanity  to  hear  of  women  as 
extraordinary  in  the  old  history  of  Norway;  as  for 
example,  the  proud  peasant's  daughter,  Gyda,  who 
gave  occasion  to  the  hero-deeds  of  Harald  Haarfager, 
who  first  made  Norway  into  a  kingdom;  and  although 
the  action  of  Gunild,  the  king's  mother,  awakened 
her  abhorrence,  yet  it  gave  her  pleasure  to  see  how 
a  woman,  by  the  supremacy  of  her  mind,  governed 
seven  kings  and  directed  their  actions. 

Darker  pictures  were  presented  by  the  citizen- 
wars,  which  hurried  '  blood-storm  upon  blood-storm' 
through  the  land,  and  in  which  it  at  length  '  bled 
liberty  to  death.9 

Now  the  wild  strawberry  blooms  in  the  ruins  of 
former  strongholds,  and  upon  blood-drenched  fields 
grow  golden  forests, 

As  the  scar  groweth  o'er  the  healed  wound. — Tegnfr. 
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A  milder  generation  lived  in  the  place  of  the '  Bloody 
Axe/*  and  looked  serenely  and  hopefully  towards 
the  future,  whilst  in  their  peaceful,  beautiful  valleys, 
they  listened  willingly  to  the  memories  of  the  old 
times. 

Upon  the  hill-tops  standi  the  ancient  stone, 
Where  legend  hovers  like  a  singing  lark. 
With  morning  brightness  on  its  downy  breast. 

Velhavx*. 

One  subject  of  conversation  and  of  dispute  also 
between  Harald  and  Susanna,  was  their  pale  lady. 
As  soon  as  the  discourse  turned  to  her,  Harald 
assumed  a  very  grave  demeanour,  and  replied  only 
to  Susanna's  earnest  inquiries  of  what  he  knew  about 
her,  "  she  must  have  been  very  unfortunate ! w  If, 
however,  Susanna  began  to  assail  him  with  questions 
about  this  misfortune,  in  what  it  consisted,  whether 
one  could  not  help  her  in  some  way  or  other — Susanna 
would  have  gone  up  and  down  the  world  for  this 
purpose — then  began  Harald  to  tell  a  story. 

Tales  of  women,  powerful  and  distinguished  in 
their  valleys,  are  not  rare  in  Norway.  The  story  of 
the  lady  in  Hallingdal,  called  the  Shrieking  Lady,  is 
well  known,  who  was  so  magnificent  that  she  was 
drawn  by  elks;  one  hears  of  the  rich  Lady  Belju, 
also  of  Hallingdal,  who  built  Naes  church,  and  by 
means  of  fire  and  butter  split  the  Beja  rock,  so  that  a 
road  was  carried  over  it,  which  road  is  called  to  this 

*  Eric,  king  of  Norway,  so  called  because  of  bis  cruelty. 
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day,  the  Batter  Rock.  One  hears  tell  of  the  Ladies 
of  Solberg  and  Skbndal,  of  their  great  quarrel  about 
a  pig,  and  of  the  false  oath  which  one  of  them  swore 
in  the  lawsuit  which  thence  ensued ;  and  to  every  one 
of  these  ladies  belongs  the  story,  that  the  preacher 
did  not  dare  to  have  the  church-bells  rung,  until  the 
great  lady  had  arrived  there. 

They  tell  farther  the  history  of  the  wife  of  the 
knight  Knut  Eldhjerna,  who,  from  grief  for  the 
criminal  lives  of  her  seven  sons,  retired  from  the 
world,  and  lived  as  a  hermit  in  a  lonesome  dale, 
where,  by  fasting  and  alms,  she  endeavoured  to  atone 
for  the  misdeeds  of  her  children.  Yes,  indeed,  there 
are  many  histories  of  this  kind.  But  as  concerns  the 
history  which  Harald  related  to  Susanna,  of  Mrs. 
Astrid,  its  like  had  not  yet  been  heard  in  the  valleys 
of  Norway.  There  occurred  in  it  so  many  strange 
and  horrible  things,  that  the  credulous  Susanna,  who 
during  it  had  become  ever  paler  and  paler,  might 
have  been  petrified  with  horror  if,  precisely  at  the 
most  terrible  part  of  the  catastrophe,  the  suspicion 
had  not  suddenly  occurred  to  her*  that  she  was 
horrifying  herself— at  a  mere  fiction !  And  Harald's 
countenance,  when  she  expressed  her  conjectures, 
made  this  certainty;  and  the  hearty  laughter  with 
which  he  received  her  exclamations  and  reproaches 
excited  her  highest  indignation,  and  she  rose  up  and 
left  him  with  the  assurance  that  she  never  again 
would  ask  him  anything,  never  believe  a  word  that 
he  said.  f  2 
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This  lasted  till — the  next  time.  Then  if  Harald 
promised  to  tell  the  truth  as  regarded  their  lady— 
the  whole  pure  truth,  then  Susanna  let  herself  be 
befooled,  listened,  grew  pale,  wept,  till  the  increasing 
marvels  of  the  story  awoke  afresh  her  suspicion, 
which  she  again  plainly  expressed  as  before,  and 
again  Barbra  stood  up,  scolded,  threatened,  banged 
the  door  after  her  in  anger,  and  Harald— laughed. 

In  one  point,  however,  Harald  and  Susanna  always 
perfectly  agreed;  and  that  was  in  serving  their  lady 
with  the  greatest  zeal;  and  this,  without  themselves 
being  aware  of  it,  increased  their  esteem  for  each 
other,  which,  however,  by  no  means  prevented  their 
boldly  attacking  each  other,  and  slandering  —  he 
Sweden,  she  Norway. 

Thus,  amid  perpetual  alternations  of  strife  and 
peace,  slid  away  the  autumn  months  unobserved,  with 
its  darkening  days  and  its  increasing  cold;  and  the 
season  came,  in  which  important  business  demanded 
the  time  of  the  ladies,  as  well  in  great  as  in  small 
houses;  the  time  for  lights  and  tarts,  dance,  play,  and 
children's  joy,  in  one  word — 
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CHRISTMAS. 


Come  hither  little  birds,  merry  of  mood, 

By  barn-door  and  dwelling-house  corn  ears  are  strewed ; 

Christinas  comes  hither, 

Then  may  ye  gather, 
Food  from  the  bread-giving  straw,  golden  hued. 

Bjerregaard. 

The  sun  shall  warm  and  illumine  the  whole  earth,  therefore  is  the 
earth  glad  of  his  coming. — The  Kino's  Flay. 


Thanks  be  to  God  for  the  sun!  So  many  friends,  so 
many  joys,  desert  ns  daring  our  pilgrimage  through 
fife;  the  sun  remains  true  to  us,  and  lights  and  warms 
ns  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  This  is  it  which 
unites  the  Pagan  and  the  Christian  in  one  common 
worship,  inasmuch  as  it  lifts  the  hearts  of  both  to  the 
God  who  has  created  the  sun.  The  highest  festival 
of  the  year  among  the  Northern  Heathens  and  Chris- 
tians occurs  also  at  the  season  in  which  the  sun,  as  it 
were,  is  born  anew  to  the  earth,  and  his  strength  is 
converted  from  waning  to  waxing.  With  the  greatest 
cordiality  is  this  festival  celebrated  in  the  Scandi- 
navian countries.  Not  alone  in  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy  blaze  up  fires  of  joy,  and  are  heard  the  joy- 
ful cries  of  children;  from  the  humblest  cottages  also 
resounds  joy;  in  the  prisons  it  becomes  bright,  and 
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the  poor  partake  of— plenty.  In  the  country,  doors, 
hearths  and  tables,  stand  open  to  every  wanderer.  In 
many  parts  of  Norway  the  innkeeper  demands  no 
payment  from  the  traveller  either  for  board  or  lodg- 
ing. This  is  the  time  in  which  the  earth  seems  to 
feel  the  truth  of  the  heavenly  words — "  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive/'  And  not  only 
human  beings,  but  animals  also,  have  their  good 
things  at  Christmas.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  farm- 
yard, all  domestic  animals,  are  entertained  in  the  best 
manner;  and  the  little  birds  of  heaven  rejoice  too, 
for  at  every  barn  a  tall  stake  raises  itself,  on  the  top 
of  which  rich  sheaves  of  oats  invite  them  to  a  mag- 
nificent meal;  even  the  poorest  day-labourer,  if  he 
himself  possess  no  corn,  asks  and  receives  from  the 
peasant  a  bundle  of  corn,  raises  it  aloft,  and  makes 
the  birds  rejoice  beside  his  empty  barn. 

Susanna  had  had  much  to  care  for  in  the  Christmas 
week,  and  was  often  up  late  at  night:  in  part,  on 
account  of  her  own  business;  in  part,  on  account  of 
some  Christmas  gifts  with  which  she  wished  to  sur- 
prise several  persons  around  her.  And  this  certainly 
was  the  cause  of  her  somewhat  oversleeping  herself 
on  the  morning  of  Christmas-eve.  She  was  awoke 
by  a  twittering  of  birds  before  her  window,  and  her 
conscience  reproached  her  with  having,  amid  the 
business  of  the  foregoing  day,  quite  forgotten  the 
little  birds,  to  which  she  was  accustomed  to  throw 
out  upon  the  snow,  corn  and  bread  crumbs;  and  they 
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were  now  come  to  remind  her  of  it.  Ah !  were  but 
all  remembrances  like  to  the  twittering  of  birds! 
With  real  remorse  for  her  forgetfulness  Susanna 
hastened  to  dress  herself,  and  to  draw  aside  the 
window-curtain.  And  behold!  outside,  before  her 
window,  stood  a  tall  slender  fir-tree,  in  whose  green 
top,  cut  in  the  form  of  a  garland,  was  stuck  a  great 
bunch  of  gold-yellow  oats,  around  which  great  flocks 
of  sparrows  and  bulfinches  swarmed,  picking  and 
chirping.  Susanna  blushed,  and  thought  '  Harald!' 
The  people  in  the  house  answered  with  smiles  to 
Susanna's  questions,  the  Steward  had  indeed  planted 
the  tree.  The  Steward  however  himself  appeared 
as  if  he  were  quite,  a  stranger  to  the  whole  affair, 
betrayed  astonishment  at  the  tree  with  the  sheaf  of 
oats,  and  could  not  conceive  how  it  had  come  there. 

"  It  must,"  said  he,  "  have  shot  forth  of  itself 
during  the  night ;"  and  this  could  only  be  proved 
from  the  wonderful  strength  of  the  excellent  Nor-? 
wegian  earth  —  every  morsel  of  which  is  pulverized 
primary  rock.  Such  a  soil  only  can  bring  forth  such 
a  miraculous  growth." 

In  the  forenoon,  Harald  went  with  Susanna  into 
the  farm-yard,  where  she  with  her  own  hands  divided 
oats  among  the  cows;  bread  among  the  sheep;  and 
among  the  little  poultry  corn  in  abundant  measure.  In 
the  community  of  hens  was  there  with  this  a  great 
difference  of  character  observable.  Sonie  snatched 
greedily,  whilst  they  drove  the  others  away  by  force; 
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others,  on  the  contrary,  kept  at  a  modest  distance,  and 
picked  up  well  pleased  the  corn  which  good  fortune 
had  bestowed  upon  them;  others  again,  seemed  to 
enjoy  for  others  more  than  for  themselves.  Of  this 
noble  nature  was  one  young  cock  in  particular,  with 
a  high  comb,  and  a  rich  cape  of  changeful  gold- 
coloured  feathers,  and  of  a  peculiarly  proud  and  lofty 
bearing;  he  gave  up  his  portion  to  the  hens,  so  that 
he  had  scarcely  a  single  grain  for  himself;  regard- 
ing, however,  the  while,  with  a  noble  chanticleer- 
demeanour  the  crowd  which  pecked  and  cackled  at 
his  feet.  On  account  of  this  beautiful  behaviour,  he 
was  called  the  Knight,  by  Susanna,  which  name  he 
always  preserved  after  that  time.  Among  the  geese, 
she  perceived  with  vexation  that  the  grey  one  was 
still  more  oppressed  and  pecked  at  by  his  white 
tyrant  than  ever.  Harald  proposed  to  kill  the  grey 
one;  but  Susanna  declared  warmly,  that  if  either  of 
the  rivals  were  sacrificed  it  must  be  the  white  one. 

In  a  house  where  there  are  no  children,  where 
neither  family  nor  friends  assemble,  where  the  mis- 
tress sits  with  her  trouble  in  darkness,  there  can 
Christmas  bring  no  great  joy.  But  Susanna  had  made 
preparations  to  diffuse  pleasure,  and  the  thoughts  of 
it  had  through  the  whole  week,  amid  her  manifold 
occupations,  illumined  her  heart;  and  besides,  she 
was  of  that  kind  that  her  life  would  have  been  dark 
had  it  not  been  that  the  prospect  of  always  making 
somebody  happy  had  glimmered  like  a  little  star  over 
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her  path.  Larina,  Karma,  and  Petro  tasted  on  this 
day  of  the  fruits  of  Susanna's  night-watching;  and 
when  it  was  evening,  and  Susanna  had  arranged  the 
Christmas-table  in  the  hall,  and  had  seen  it  adorned 
with  lut-fish,*  and  roast  meat,  and  sweet  groats,  cakes 
and  batter,  tarts  and  apples,  and  lighted  with  four 
candles;  when  the  farm-people  assembled  round  the 
table  with  eyes  that  flashed  with  delight  and  appetite; 
when  the  oldest  among  them  struck  up  a  hymn  of 
thanksgiving,  and  all  the  rest  joined  in  with  folded 
hands  and  solemn  voices — then  seemed  it  to  Susanna 
as  is  if  she  were  no  longer  in  a  foreign  land :  and 
after  she  had  joined  in  with  the  hymn  of  the  people, 
she  seated  herself  at  the  table  as  the  most  joyous, 
cordial  hostess;  clinked  her  glass  with  those  of  men 
and  maid  servants;  animated  even  the  most  colossal 
passion  for  eating,  and  placed  the  nicest  things  before 
the  weak  and  the  timid. 

Mrs.  Astrid  had  told  Susanna  that  she  would  re- 
main alone  in  her  chamber  this  evening,  and  only 
take  a  glass  of  milk.  Susanna  wished,  however,  to 
decoy  her  into  enjoyment  by  a  little  surprise.;  and 
had  laid  the  following  little  plot  against  her  peace. 
At  the  time  when  the  glass  of  milk  was  to  be  carried 
in  to  her,  instead  of  this  a  very  pretty  boy,  dressed 
to  represent  an  angel,  according  to  Susanna's  idea  of 
one,  with  a  crown  of  light  upon  his  head,  should  softly 

•  A  kind  of  codfish,  which  has  been  soaked  in  lye  for  several  weeks, 
and  is  a  general  Christmas  dish  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 
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enter  her  room  and  beckon  her  out.  So  beautiful 
and  bright  a  messenger  the  lady  would  find  it  impos- 
sible to  withstand,  and  he  would  then  conduct  her 
out  into  the  great  hall,  where,  in  a  grove  of  fir-trees, 
a  table  was  covered  with  the  sweetest  groats,  and  the 
most  delicious  of  tarts,  and  behind  the  fir-trees  the 
people  of  the  house  were  to  be  assembled,  and  to 
strike  up  a  song  to  a  well-known  air  of  the  country, 
in  praise  of  their  lady,  and  full  of  good  wishes  for 
her  future  life. 

Harald,  to  whom  Susanna  had  imparted  her  scheme, 
shook  his  head  over  it,  at  first,  doubtfully,  but  after- 
wards fell  into  it,  and  lent  a  helping  hand  to  its 
accomplishment,  as  well  by  obtaining  the  fir-trees  as 
by  fitting  out  the  angel.  Susanna  was  quite  charmed 
with  her  beautiful  little  messenger,  and  followed 
silently  and  softly  at  his  heels,  as  with  some  anxiety 
about  his  own  head  and  its  glittering  crown  he  tripped 
lightly  to  Mrs.  Astrid's  chamber. 

Harald  softly  opened  the  door  for  the  boy.  From 
thence  they  saw  the  lady  sitting  in  an  easy  chair  in 
her  room,  her  head  bowed  upon  her  hands.  The 
lamp  upon  the  table  cast  a  faint  light  upon  her  black* 
appareled  figure.  The  audible  movement  at  the 
door  roused  her;  she  looked  up,  and  stared  for  some 
time  with  a  wild  glance  at  the  apparition  which  met 
her  there.  Then  she  arose  hastily,  pressed  her  hands 
to  her  breast,  uttered  a  faint  cry  of  horror,  and  sank 
lifeless  to  the  floor.     Susanna  pushed  her  angel  vio- 
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lently  aside,  and  rushed  to  her  mistress,  who  with 
indescribable  feelings  of  anguish  she  raised  in  her 
arms  and  carried  to  bed.  Harald,  on  the  contrary, 
busied  himself  with  the  poor  angel,  who  with  his 
crown  had  lost  his  balance,  and  while  the  hot  tallow 
ran  down  over  brow  and  cheeks  broke  out  into  the 
most  deplorable  tones  of  lamentation. 

Susanna  soon  succeeded  in  recalling  her  mistress 
to  life;  but  for  a  long  time  her  mind  seemed  to  be 
confused,  and  she  spoke  unintelligible  unconnected 
sentences,  of  which  Susanna  only  understood  the 
words,  '  Apparition  —  unfortunate  child  —  death ! ' 
>  Susanna  concluded  therefore  that  the  fabricated  angel 
had  frightened  her,  and  exclaimed  with  tears,  "  Ah, 
it  was  only  Hans  Guttormson's  little  fellow  that  I 
had  dressed  up  as  an  angel,  in  order  to  give  you 
pleasure!" 

Susanna  saw  now  right  well  how  little  fortunate 

had  been  this  thought;  but  Mrs.  Astrid  listened  with 

■ 

great  eagerness  to  Susanna's  explanation  respecting 
the  apparition  which  had  shook  her  so  much,  and  at 
length  her  convulsive  state  passed  off  in  a  flood  of 
tears.  Susanna  beside  herself  for  grief,  that  instead 
of  joy  she  had  occasioned  trouble  to  her  lady,  kissed, 
with  tears,  her  dress,  hands,  feet,  amid  heartfelt 
prayers  for  forgiveness. 

Mrs.  Astrid  answered  mildly,  but  with  excitement. 
"Thou  meant  it  well,  Susanna.  Thou  couldst  not 
know  how  thou  wouldst  grieve  me.     But — think  no 
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more  about  it;  never  more  attempt  to  give  me  plea* 
sure.  I  can  never  more  be  joyful,  never  more  happy! 
There  lies  a  stone  upon  my  breast  which  never  can 
be  raised,  until  the  stone  shall  be  laid  on  my  grave. 
But  go  now,  Susanna,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  be 
alone.     I  shall  soon  be  better/' 

Susanna  prayed  that  she  might  bring  her  a  glass  of 
milk,  and  Mrs.  Astrid  consented ;  but  when  she  had 
brought  it  in  she  was  obliged  again  to  withdraw,  her 
heart  full  of  anguish.  When  she  came  out  to  Harald 
she  poured  out  to  him  all  her  pain  over  the  unfortu- 
nate project,  and  related  to  him  the  deep  agitation  of 
mind,  and  the  dark,  despairing  words  of  her  lady. 

At  this  Harald  became  pale  and  thoughtful,  and 
Susanna  at  that  was  still  more  depressed.  To  be 
sure  she  had  yet  a  little  mine  of  pleasures  remaining, 
on  whose  explosion  she  had  very  much  pleased  her- 
self, but  this  in  the  disturbed  state  of  mind  produced 
but  little  effect.  It  is  true  that  Harald  smiled,  and 
exclaimed,  '  The  cross  V  when  a  waistcoat  made  its 
appearance  out  of  a  wheaten  loaf;  it  is  true  that  he 
thanked  Susanna  and  pressed  her  hand,  but  he  had 
evidently  so  little  pleasure  in  her  present,  his  thoughts 
were  so  plainly  directed  to  something  else,  that  now 
every  gleam  of  pleasure  vanished  for  Susanna  from 
the  Christmas  joy.  When  she  was  alone  in  her 
chamber,  and  saw  from  her  window  how  a  little  beam 
of  light  proceeded  from  every  cottage  in  the  valley, 
and  she  thought  how  within  them  were  assembled 
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in  confidential  circles,  parents,  children,  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  friends,  then  felt  she  painfully  that  she 
was  lonesome  in  a  strange  land;  and  as  she  remem- 
bered how  formerly  on  this  evening  she  made  her 
little  Hulda  happy,  and  how  fortunate  her  projects 
had  always  been,  she  took  out  a  handkerchief  which 
had  been  worn  on  the  neck  of  the   little  beloved 
sister,  and  covered  it  with  hot  tears  and  kisses.  Great 
part  of  the  night  she  passed  on  the  threshold  of  her 
lady's  door,  listening  fall  of  anguish  to  the  never- 
ceasing  footsteps  within.     But  with  the  exception  of 
several  deep  sighs,  Susanna  heard  no  expression  of 
pain  which  might  justify  her  in  breaking  in  upon  the 
solitude  of  her  mistress. 

We  will  now  turn  ourselves  to  a  somewhat  more 
lively  picture. 

There  exists  in  Norway  a  pleasant  custom,  which 
is  called  Tura-jul,  or  Christmas-turns.  In  Christmas 
week,  namely,  people  go  out  to  visit  one  another  by 
turns,  and  then  in  the  hospitable  houses  is  there 
feasting,  sporting,  and  dancing.  That  is  called  'the 
Christmas- turns.' 

And  the/  turns'  extended  also  to  the  remote-lying 
solitary  Heimdal.  The  pastor  of  the  mother  parish, 
the  friendly  and  hospitable  pastor,  Middelberg,  had 
sent  an  invitation  to  friends  and  acquaintances  in  the 
whole  neighbourhood,  which  included  also  the  inha- 
bitants of  Semb,  to  a  feast  at  the  parsonage,  on  the 
second  day  of  Christmas. 
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Mrs.  Astrid  excused  herself,  but  besought  Harald 
and  Susanna  to  drive  there.  It  had  frozen  a  few  days 
before,  and  had  freshly  snowed,  so  that  the  sledging 
was  excellent,  and  Harald  now  again  in  good-humour 
seemed  disposed  to  make  a  little  festival  of  driving 
Susanna  to  the  parsonage  in  a  small  sledge  with 
jingling  bells. 

Mrs.  Astrid  had  regained  her  accustomed  manner 
and  appearance,  and  thus  Susanna  was  easy  as  to  all 
consequences  of  her  unfortunate  scheme  on  Christmas- 
eve,  and  could  give  herself  up  with  a  free  mind  to 
the  agreeable  impressions  which  the  winter -drive 
offered.  And  these  were  manifold  and  rich  to  a 
person  who  was  so  little  used  to  pleasure  of  any  kind 
as  Susanna,  and  who,  besides  this,  was  of  a  fresh, 
open  spirit  The  air  was  so  clear,  the  snow  was  so 
dazzling,  mountain  and  woods  so  splendid,  the  horse 
so  spirited,  and  Harald  drove  so  indescribably  well, 
the  most  difficult  places  being  to  him  mere  play-work, 
that  Susanna  exclaimed  every  now  and  then,  *  O  how 
beautiful!  O  how  divine!* 

With  all  this,  Harald  was  uncommonly  polite  and 
entertaining.  Attentive  in  the  extreme  that  Susanna 
sate  comfortably,  was  warm  about  the  feet,  and  so 
on,  laid  himself  out  at  the  same  time  to  make  her 
acquainted  with  all  wonders  and  beauties  of  the 
district;  besides  which  he  related  much  that  was 
interesting  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  neighbourhood, 
of  its  woods,  mountains,  and  kinds  of  stones,  spoke 
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of  the  primeval  mountains  and  transition-formations, 
of  that  which  had  existed  before  the  Flood,  and  of 
that  which  had  been  formed  after  it,  so  that  Susanna 
was  astonished  at  his  great  learning,  and  a  feeling  of 
reverence  for  him  was  excited  in  her  mind.  It  is 
true  that  she  forgot  this  for  one  while,  in  a  quarrel 
which  suddenly  arose  between  them  respecting  the 
sun,  which  according  to  Harald's  assertion,  must 
appear  brighter  in  Norway  than  in  Sweden,  which 
Susanna  contended  against  most  vehemently,  and 
assured  him  of  exactly  the  opposite;  and  about  the 
strata  of  air,  of  which  Susanna  asserted  that  they  lay 
in  Norway  different  to  Sweden;  upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever^ the  drive  was  harmonious,  and  in  the  highest 
degree  advantageous  to  Harald's  appearance.  By 
his  driving,  his  politeness,  and  his  learning,  he  had 
attained  to  something  quite  grand  and  extraordinary 
in  Susanna's  eyes. 

When,  after  a  drive  of  about  six  miles,  they 
approached  the  parsonage-house,  they  saw  from  all 
sides  the  little  sledges  issuing  from  the  passes  of  the 
valleys,  and  then  hastening  forward  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  themselves  across  the  fields  of  snow.  Steaming 
breath  came  from  the  nostrils  of  the  snorting  horses, 
and  merrily  jingled  the  bells  in  the  clear  air. 
Susanna  was  enraptured. 

No  less  was  she  enraptured  by  the  cordiality  with 
which  she  saw  herself  received  at  the  parsonage — she, 
a  foreign  serving-maiden — by  foreign,  wealthy,  and 
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respectable  people.  Susanna  was,  besides  this,  very 
curious  to  see  how  things  looked,  and  how  they 
went  on,  in  a  respectable  parsonage  in  Norway; 
and  it  was  therefore  very  agreeable  to  her,  when 
the  kind  Madame  Middelberg  invited  her  to  see  the 
house,  and  allowed  her  to  be  conducted  by  her  eldest 
daughter,  Thea  Middelberg,  everywhere,  from  the 
cellar  even  to  the  garret.  Susanna,  after  this,  felt 
great  esteem  for  the  arrangements  in  the  parsonage- 
house;  thought  that  she  could  learn  various  things 
from  it;  other  things,  however,  she  thought  would 
have  been  better  according  to  her  Swedish  method. 
Returned  to  the  company,  Susanna  found  much  to 
notice  and  much  to  reflect  upon.  For  the  rest,  she 
was  through  the  whole  of  this  day  in  a  sort  of  mental 
excitement.  It  seemed  to  her,  as  if  she  saw  the 
picture  of  comfort  and  happiness  of  which  she  had 
sometimes  dreamed,  here  realized.  It  seemed  to  her, 
that  life  amid  these  grand  natural  scenes  and  simple 
manners  must  be  beautiful.  The  relationship  between 
parents  and  children,  between  masters  and  servants, 
appeared  so  cordial,  so  patriarchal.  She  heard  the 
servants  in  the  house  of  the  clergyman,  call  him  and 
his  wife,  father  and  mother;  she  saw  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  house  assist  in  waiting  on  the  guests, 
and  that  so  joyously  and  easily,  that  one  saw  that  she 
did  it  from  her  heart;  saw  a  frank  satisfaction  upon 
all  faces,  a  freedom  from  care,  and  a  simplicity  in  the 
behaviour  of  all;  and.  all  this  made  Susanna  feel  quite 
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light  at  heart,  whilst  it  called  forth  a  certain  tearful 
glance  in  her  eye. 

"Have  you  pleasure  in  flowers?"  inquired  the 
friendly  Thea  Middelberg;  and  when  Susanna  de- 
clared that  she  had,  she  broke  off  the  most  beautiful 
rose  which  bloomed  in  the  window  and  gave  to  her. 

But  the  greatest  pleasure  to  Susanna  was  in  the 
two  youngest  children  of  the  house,  and  she  thought 
that  the  heartful  'mora  mi'  (my  mother),  was  the 
most  harmonious  sound  which  she  had  ever  heard. 
And  in  that  Susanna  was  right  also,  for  more  lovely 
words  than  these  '  mora  mi/  spoken  by  affectionate 
childish  lips,  are  not  in  the  earth.  The  little  Mina, 
a  child  about  Hulda's  age,  and  full  of  life  and  anima- 
tion, was  in  particular  dear  to  Susanna,  who  only 
wished  that  the  little  romp  would  have  given  to 
herself  a  longer  rest  upon  her  knee.  Susanna  her- 
self won  quite  unwittingly  the  perfect  favour  of  the 
hostess,  by  starting  up  at  table  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment when  the  dinner  was  being  served,  and  with  a 
light  and  firm  hand  saving  the  things  from  danger. 
After  this  she  continued  to  give  a  helpful  hand 
where  it  was  needful.  This  pleased  much,  and  they 
noticed  the  young  Swede  with  ever  kinder  eyes;  she 
knew  it,  and  thought  all  the  more  on  those  who 
thought  of  her. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  substantial  and  savoury 
dinner,  skal  was  drunk  and  songs  were  sung. 
Susanna's  glass  must  clink  with  her  neighbours,  right 
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the  voice  which  defended  Sweden — the  voice  which 
called  forth  the  feeling  of  delight,  this  voice  operated 
more  than  all  the  rest  on  Susanna,  for  it  was  that 
of — Harald.  Susanna  could  not  trust  her  ears,  she 
called  her  eyes  to  their  assistance,  and  then  as  she 
could  no  longer  doubt  that  the  noble  defender  of  her 
country  was  Harald,  she  was  so  surprised  and  so 
joyful  that  in  the  overflowing  of  her  feelings  she 
might  almost  have  done  something  foolish,  had  not  at 
that  very  moment  one  of  the  elderly  ladies  of  the 
party  come  to  her,  and  led  her  into  a  quieter  corner 
of  the  room,  in  order  to  be  able  there  quietly  to 
question  her  of  all  that  she  wished  to  know.  This 
lady  belonged  to  that  class  (scattered  in  every  country 
of  the  world)  which  has  a  resemblance  to  the  parasite 
growth,  inasmuch  as  it  grows  and  flourishes  by  the 
nourishment  which  it  seeks  from  the  plants  on  which 
it  fixes  itself.  As  this  lady  wore  a  brown  dress,  and 
had  brown  ribbons  in  her  cap,  we  find  it  very  appro- 
priate to  call  her  Madame  Brown.  Susanna  must 
now  give  Madame  Brown  an  account  of  her  family, 
her  home,  all  her  connexions,  why  she  was  come  into 
Norway,  how  she  liked  living  there,  and  so  on.  In 
all  this  Susanna  was  tolerably  openhearted ;  but  when 
the  discourse  was  turned  upon  her  present  situation, 
and  her  lady,  she  became  more  reserved.  On  this 
subject,  however,  Madame  Brown  was  less  disposed 
to  question  than  to  relate  herself. 

"  1  knew  Mrs.  Astrid/'  said  she,  "  in  our  younger 
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days,  very  well.  She  was  a  very  handsome  lady,  but 
always  rather  proud.  However,  I  did  not  mind  that, 
and  we  were  right  good  friends.  People  have  told 
me  that  I  ought  to  pay  a  visit  to  Semb,  but — I  don't 
know — I  have  never  seen  her  since  she  has  been  so 
strange.  My  God,  dear  friend,  how  can  you  live 
with  her?  She  must  be  so  horribly  gloomy  and 
anxious!" 

Susanna  replied  by  a  warm  burst  of  praise  of  her 

lady,  and  said,  "  that  she  was  always  sorrowful,  and 

appeared  to  be  unhappy,  but  that  this  only  bound 

her  to  her  all  the  more." 

"Unhappy!"  began  Madame  Brown  again.   "Yes, 

if  that  were  all but  alas!" 

Susanna  asked  in  astonishment  what  she  meant? 

Madame   Brown    answered,    "  I  say   and    think 

nothing  bad  of  her,  and  always  defend  her,  but  in 

any  case  there  is  something  odd  about  her.     Could 

you  really  believe   that  there   are   people,  wicked 

enough  to  speak to  suspect a  murder?" 

Susanna  could  neither  think  nor  speak — she  only 
stared  at  the  speaker. 

Yes,  yes,"  continued  Madame  Brown,  fluently; 
so  people  say !  To  be  sure  the  Colonel,  who  was  a 
monster,  was  most  guilty  in  the  affair;  but  yet,  never- 
theless, she  must  have  known  of  it — so  people  assert 
See  you — they  had  a  boy  with  them,  the  son  of  her 
sister.  The  mother  died,  after  having  confided  her 
child  to  the  care  of  her  sister  and  her  brother-in-law. 


/ 
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What  happens   then?     One  fine  day   the  boy  has 

vanished never  again  comes  to  light nobody 

knows  what  has  become  of  him;  but  his  cloak  is 
found  on  a  rock,  by  the  lake,  and  drops  of  blood  on 
the  stone  under  it!  The  boy  had  vanished,  and  his 
property  came  in  well  for  his  relations,  since  the 
Colonel  had  gambled  away  every  thing  which  he  and 
his  wife  possessed.  But  our  Lord,  in  his  justice, 
smote  the  Colonel,  so  that  for  five  years  he  remained 
lame  and  speechless,  and  his  wife  never  since  that 
time  has  had  one  joyful  day  on  earth." 

Susanna  turned  pale  with  emotion,  and  as  zealously 
as  she  had  before  defended  the  honour  of  her  native 
land,  now  defended  she  the  innocence  of  her  lady. 
But  in  this  she  was  interrupted  by  the  friendly 
hostess,  who  invited  her  to  join  the  other  young 
people  in  games  and  dancing.  But  Susanna  was  so 
excited  by  that  which  she  had  heard,  and  longed  so 
much  to  be  at  home  with  her  mistress,  for  whom, 
now  that  she  had  heard  her  so  cruelly  maligned,  she 
felt  more  affection  than  ever;  she  prayed  to  be  ex- 
cused from  taking  any  part  in  the  Christmas  games, 
and  announced  her  intention  of  driving  home.  She 
wished  not,  however,  to  take  Harald  from  the  com- 
pany, and  intended,  unfearingly,  to  drive  home  alone. 
She  could  drive  very  well,  and  should  easily  find  the 
way. 

No  sooner,  however,  did  Harald  become  aware  of 
her  intentions  than  he  prepared  to  accompany  her; 
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and  it  was  of  no  avail  that  Susanna  opposed  herself 
to  it.  Host  and  hostess,  however,  in  their  cordiality, 
opposed  warmly  their  guests  leaving  them  so  early, 
and  threatened  them  with  '  Aasgaardsreja/  who  was 
accustomed  to  rage  in  Christmas  time,  and  would 
meet  them  by  the  way  if  they  persisted  in  their 
unwise  resolve.  Notwithstanding  this  they  did  so> 
and  were  accompanied  by  their  hosts  to  the  sledge. 
Susanna  thanked  them  from  her  moved  heart  for  all 
their  kindness,  promised  the  amiable  Thea  that  they 
would  see  one  another  often,  and  kissed  tenderly  the 
little  Mina,  who  hung  upon  her  neck. 

Scarcely  was  Susanna  seated  in  the  sledge,  and  was 
amid  mountains  and  woods,  than  she  gave  vent  to  her 
heart,  and  related  to  Harald  the  story  which  she  had 
just  heard.  And  her  abhorrence  had  not  been  less 
than  was  now  Harald's  anger  at  such  a  shameful 
calumniation,  and  at  the.  person  who  had  exhibited 
such  an  evidence  of  her  own  dark  soul.  Yes,  he  fell 
into  such  a  rage  with  old  Madame  Brown,  and  made 
such  threatening  demonstrations  against  her  well- 
being,  and  the  horse  made  such  violent  springs  and 
plunges,  that  Susanna  endeavoured  to  lead  the  con- 
versation to  other  subjects.  She  therefore  asked 
Harald  what  was  meant  by  Aasgaardsreja,  and  why 
they  had  threatened  her  with  it. 

Harald  on  this  returned  to  his  customary  temper, 
and  assured  her  that  this  was  by  no  means  to  be 
jested  with.     "The  Aasgaardsreja,"  said  he,  "  are 
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the  spirits  which  are  not  good  enough  to  deserve 
heaven,  and  yet  not  bad  enough  to  be  sent  to  hell; 
they  consist  of  tipplers,  polite  deceivers,— in  one  word, 
of  all  those  who  from  one  cause  or  another  have  given 
themselves    to    evil.      For  punishment,    therefore, 
must  they  ride  about  till  the  end  of  the  world.    At 
the  head  of  the  troop  rides  Guro-Rysse,  or  Reisa- 
Rova,  who  is  to  be  known  by  her  long  train.    After 
her  follows  a  long  numerous  band  of  both  sexes.  The 
horses  are  coal  black,  and  their  eyes  flash  in  the 
darkness  like  fire.     They  are  guided  by  bits  of  red- 
hot  iron,  ride  over  land  and  water,  and  the  halloo  of 
the  riders,  the  snorting  of  the  horses,  the  rattling  of 
the  iron  bits,  occasion  a  tumult  which  is  heard  from 
far.     Whenever  they  throw  a  saddle  over  a  house, 
there  must  some  one  die,  and  wherever  they  perceive 
that  there  will  be  bloodshed  or  murder,  they  enter, 
and  seating  themselves  on  the  posts  by  the  door, 
make  a  noise  and  laugh  in  their  sleeve.     When  one 
hears  the  Aasgaardsreja  coming,  one  must  throw  one- 
self on  the  ground  and  pretend  that  one  sleeps.    If 
one  does  this  not,  one  is  carried  away  by  the  troop, 
and  struck  down  in  a  fainting-fit  in  a  place  far  distant 
from  where  one  was.    People  often,  after  this,  are 
low-spirited  and  melancholy  all  their  days.     But  the 
virtuous,  who  throw  themselves  down  immediately 
on  the  approach  of  the  troop,  suffer  nothing,  except- 
ing that  ever}*  one  of  the  airy  company  spits  upon 
him  in  passing;  when  the  troop  has  passed  by,  then 
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one  spite  again,  and  the  affair  has  then  no  farther 
consequence." 

Harald  added  that  this  troop  was  commonly  oat  at 
Christmas,  and  nothing  was  more  possible  than  that 
they  themselves  might  meet  it  on  this  very  evening, 
and  in  that  case  Susanna  had  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  dismount  from  the  sledge!  throw  herself  with 
her  nose  on  the  ground,  and  bury  her  face  in  the 
snow,  till  the  wild  herd  were  gone  over.* 

Susanna  declared,  it  is  true,  that  she  had  not  any 
faith  in  the  story;  but  Harald  said  so  gravely,  that 
one  of  these  days  she  would  see  that  the  affair  was 
true,  and  Susanna  was  naturally  so  inclined  to  be- 
lieve in  the  maryellous,  that. she  very  often,  especially 
in  narrow  passe*  of  the  valleys,  directed  her  glance 
to  the  heights,  half  fearing,  half  wishing,  that  the 
black  horses,  with  the  fiery  eyes  and  the  red-hot 
bridlebits,  might  make  their  appearance.  But  she 
only  saw  bright  stars  look  down  upon  her,  now  and 
then  dimmed  by  the  Northern  lights,  which  waved 
their  shining  fleeting  veils  over  the  vault  of  heaven. 

Arrived  at  Semb,  she  saw  the  customary  faint  light 

*  The  rushing  noise  and  tumult  in  the  sir  which  attends  violent 
storms,  especially  in  mountain  countries,  has  probably  given  occasion 
to  the  legend  of  the  Aasgaardsreja.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  haying  its 
origin  in  heathen  times,  but  it  may  also  have  reference  to  the  proces- 
sion towards  Aasgaard  of  the  heroes  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  or  to  the 
aerial  journey  of  the  Nornor  and  Valkyrior.  The  legend  has  taken 
its  present  form  under  Christianity,  in  which  the  old  divinities  have 
been  transformed  in  popular  belief  into  evil  powers  and  servants  of 
the  devil. — Favb. 
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in  the  windows  of  her  lady.  Susanna's  heart  was 
affected,  and  with  a  deep  sigh  she  said,  "Ah,  how 
wicked  this  world  is !  To  lay  yet  stones  upon  the 
burden,  and  to  make  misfortune  into  crime.  "What, 
what  can  we  do  to  shield  her  from  the  attacks  of 
malice?" 

"  Madame  Brown  shall  at  least  not  spread  her  lies 
farther,"  said  Harald.  ss  I  will  drive  to  her  to- 
morrow morning,  compel  her  to  swallow  her  own 
words,  and  terrify  her  from  ever  letting  them  again 
pass  her  lips." 

*  Yes,  that  is  good!"  exclaimed  Susanna,  delighted. 

"  If  an  accident  happens  to  a  child,"  continued 
Harald  excitedly,  "  then  directly  to  charge  those  be- 
longing to  it  with  a  wilful  murder!  Can  one  imagine 
anything  more  shameful  or  more  absurd.  No,  such 
snakes,  at  least,  shall  not  hiss  about  the  unhappy 
lady.     And  to  crush  them  shall  be  my  business  1 " 

And  with  this  Harald  pressed  Susanna's  hand  at 

■ 

parting,  and  left  her. 

"And  my  business,"  thought  Susanna,  with  tearful 
eyes,  "  shall  be,  to  love  her  and  to  serve  her  faith- 
fully. Perhaps  when  order  and  comfort  are  diffused 
more  and  more  around  her,  when  many  pleasures 
daily  surround  her,  perhaps  she  may  again  feel  an 
inclination  for  life/' 
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QUIET  WEEKS. 


When  clouds  hang  heavy  on  the  face  of  earth, 

And  woods  stand  leafless  in  their  mourning  plight, — 
Then  gentle  sy  mpathy  has  twofold  might, 

And  kindles  on  the  social  winter's  hearth 

Within  our  hearts  the  glow  of  spring's  delight. 

VjCLHAVIN. 


Hast  thou  heard  the  fall  of  water-drops  in  deep 
caves,  where  heavily,  and  perpetually,  and  gnawingly 
they  eat  into  the  ground  on  which  they  fall  ?     Hast 
thou  heard  the  murmuring  of  the  brook  that  flows 
on  sportively  between  green  banks,  whilst  nodding 
flowers  and  beaming  lights  of  heaven  mirror  them- 
selves in  its  waters?      There  is  a  secret  twittering 
and  whispering  of  joy  in  it.    There  hast  thou  pictures 
of  two  kinds  of  still  life,  which  are  different  the  one 
from  the  other  as  hell  and  heaven.      Both  of  them 
are   lived   on    earth;  both    of   them,   at    Semb   in 
Heimdal,  were  lived  through  the  following  months : 
thfr  first  by  Mrs.  Astrid,  the  second  by  Harald  and 
Susanna,  only  that  sometimes  the  wearing  drops  were 
blown  aside  by  a  favourable  breeze,  and  that  some- 
times mud  of  various  kinds  made  turbid  the  waters 
of  the  dancing  brook. 

January  passed  away  with  his  growing  sunshine 

g2 
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and  his  increasing  winter  pomp.  Waterfalls  planted 
their  edges  with  flowers,  palms,  grapes,  yes,  whole 
fruit-trees  of — ice.  The  bulfinches,  with  their  red 
breasts,  shone  like  hopping  flames  upon  the  white 
snow.  The  winter  bloomed  in  sparkling  crystals, 
which  were  strewn  over  wood  and  earth,  in  the 
song  of  the  throstle,  in  the  glittering  whiteness  of 
the  snow-fields.  Timber  was  felled  in  the  woods, 
and  songs  from  Tegn6r's  Frithof  resounded  thereto. 
People  drove  in  sledges  through  the  valleys,  and  on 
snow-skates  oyer  the  mountains.  There  was  fresh 
life  everywhere. 

The  contest  at  Semb,  about  Sweden  and  Norway, 
had  ceased  ever  since  Christmas.  It  is  true  that 
Harald  attempted  various  attacks  upon  Swedish  iron, 
the  Swedish  woods,  and  so  on,  but  Susanna  seemed 
not  rightly  to  believe  in  their  seriousness,  and  would 
not  on  that  account  take  up  the  strife ;  and  his  last 
attempt  on  the  Swedish  wind  fell  so  feebly,  that 
Harald  determined  to  let  the  subject  rest,  and  to 
look  about  for  some  other  matter  of  contention 
wherewith  to  keep  himself  warm  during  the  winter. 

February  and  March  came  on.  This  is  the  severest 
time  of  a  northern  winter.  In  January,  it  is  young, 
but  it  becomes  now  old,  and  grey  and  heavy,  espe- 
cially in  cottages,  where  there  is  no  great  provision 
for  the  family.  The  autumn  provision,  as  well  in  the 
house  as  in  the  yard,  is  nearly  consumed.  It  is  hard 
for  hungry  children  to  trail  home  wood  from  the 
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forests*  which  is  to  boil  for  them  in  their  kettle  only 
thin  water-gruel,  and  not  always  that. 

April  came.  It  is  called  the  spring  month,  and 
the  larks  sing  in  the  woods.  But  in  the  deep  valley 
often  prevails  then  the  greatest  anxiety  and  want. 
Often  then  scatters  the  needy  peasant  ashes  and  sand 
upon  the  snow  which  covers  his  acres,  that  it  may 
melt  all  the  sooner,  and  thus  he  may  be  able  to 
plough  up  his  land  between  the  snow  walls  which 
surround  it.  Susanna  during  this  month  became 
well  known  in  the  cottages  of  the  valley,  and  her 
warm  heart  found  rich  material  for  sympathy  and 
help. 

Harald  thought  this  too  good  an  opportunity  to  be 
lost  for  infusing  into  Susanna  a  horror  of  himself  and 
his  character,  and  shewed  himself  cold  and  immov- 
able to  her  description  of  the  wants  which  she  had 
witnessed,  and  had  a  proud  ability  to  say  'no'  to  all 
her  proposals  for  their  assistance.  He  spoke  much 
of  severity  and  of  wholesome  lectures,  and  so  on; 
and  Susanna  was  not  slow  in  calling  him  the  most 
cruel  of  men,  another  '  tyrant  Christjern/  a  regular 
misanthrope:  '  wolves  and  bears  had  more  heart  than 
he  had.  Never  again  would  she  ask  him  for  any- 
thing; one  might  just  as  well  talk  to  a  stock  or  a 
stone ! '  And  Susanna  set  off  to  weep  bitter  tears. 
But  when  she  afterwards  found  that  much  want  was 
silently  assisted  from  the  hand  of  the  misanthrope; 
when  she  found  that  in  various  instances  her  sugges- 
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tions  were  adopted;  then,  indeed,  she  also  shed  in 
silence  tears  of  joy,  and  soon  forgot  all  her  plans  of 
hostile  reserve.  By  degrees  also  Harald  forgot  his 
contention  in  the  subject,  the  interest  of  which  was 
too  good  and  important;  and  before  they  were  rightly 
aware  of  it,  they  found  themselves  both  busied  for 
the  same  purpose  in  various  ways.  Susanna  had 
begun  by  giving  away  all  that  she  possessed*  As 
she  had  now  no  more  to  give,  she  began  to  give  ear 
to  Harald's  views;  that  for  the  poor  which  sur- 
rounded them,  generally  speaking,  direct  almsgiving 
was  less  needful  than  a  friendly  and  rational  sym- 
pathy in  their  circumstances,  a  fatherly  and  motherly 
guardianship  which  would  sustain  the  'broken  heart/ 
and  strengthen  the  weary  hands,  which  were  almost 
sinking,  to  raise  themselves  again  to  labour  and  to 
hope.  In  the  class  which  may  be  said  to  labour  for 
their  daily  bread,  there  are  people  who  help  them- 
selves; others  there  are  whom  nobody  can  help;  but 
the  greater  number  are  those  who  through  prudent 
help  in  word  and  deed  can  attain  to — helping  them- 
selves, and  obtaining  comfort  and  independence. 

Harald  considered  it  important  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  keeping  of  cattle,  knowing 
that  this  was  the  certain  way  of  this  region's  advanc- 
ing itself.  And  as  soon  as  the  snow  melted,  and  the 
earth  was  clear,  he  went  out  with  labourers  and  ser- 
vants, and  occupied  himself  busily  in  carrying  away 
from  the  meadows  the  stones  with  which  they,  in  this 
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country,  are  so  abundantly  strewn,  and  sowed  new- 
kinds  of  grass  as  a  source  of  more  abundant  fodder; 
and  Susanna's  heart  beat  for  joy  as  she  saw  his  activity, 
and  how  he  himself  went  to  work,  and  animated  all 
by  his  example  and  his  cheerful  spirit.  Harald  now 
also  often  found  his  favourite  dishes  for  his  dinner; 
nay,  Susanna  herself  began  to  discover  that  one  and 
another  of  them  were  very  savoury,  and  among  these 
may  particularly  be  mentioned  groat  gruel  with 
little  herrings.  This  course,  with  which  dinners  in 
Norway  often  begin,  is  so  served,  that  every  guest 
has  a  little  plate  beside  him  on  which  lie  the  little 
white  herrings,  and  they  eat  alternately  a  piece  of 
herring  and  a  spoonful  of  gruel,  which  looks  very 
well,  and  tastes  very  good. 

Harald,  towards  spring,  was  very  much  occupied 

with  work  and  workpeople,  so  that  he  had  but  little 

time  to  devote  to  Susanna,  either  for  good  or  bad. 

But  he  had  discovered  that  possibly  in  time  he  might 

have  a  weak  chest,  and  he  visited  her  therefore  every 

morning  in  the  dairy  that  he  might  receive  a  cup  of 

new  milk  from  her  hand.     For  this,  he  gave  her  in 

return  fresh  spring-flowers,  or  by  way  of  change,  a 

nettle    (which  was  always  thrown  violently  into  a 

corner),  and  for  the   rest  attentively  remarked  the 

occurrences  in  the  dairy,  and  Susanna's  movements, 

whilst  she  poured  the  milk  out  of  the  pails  through 

a  sieve  into  the  pans,  and  arranged  them  on  their 

shelves,  whereby  it  happened  that  he  would  forget 

himself  in  the  following  monologue — 
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"See,  that  one  may  call  a  knack!  How  well  she 
looks  at  her  work,  and  with  that  cheerful,  friendly 
face!  Every  thing  that  she  touches  is  well  done; — 
every  thing  improves  and  flourishes  under  her  eye. 
If  she  only  were  not  so  violent  and  passionate! — but 
it  is  not  in  her  heart,  there  never  was  a  better  heart 
than  hers.  Men  and  animals  love  her,  and  are  well 
off  under  her  care— Happy  the  man  who — hum!" 

Shall  we  not  at  the  same  time  cast  a  glance  into 
Susanna's  heart?     It  is  rather  curious  there.     The 
fact  was,  that  Harald  had, — partly  by  his  provocative- 
ness  and  naughtiness,  and  partly  by  his  friendship, 
his  story-telling,  and  his  native  worth,  which  Susanna 
discovered  more  and  more,— so  rooted  himself  into  all 
her  thoughts  and  feelings,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  displace  him  from  them.  In  anger,  in  gratitude, 
in  evil,  in  good,  at  all  times,  must  she  think  of  him. 
Many  a  night  she  lay  down  with  the  wish  never  to 
see  him  again,  but  always  awoke  the  next  morning 
with  the  secret  desire  to  meet  with  him  again.     The 
terms  on  which  she  stood  with  him  resembled  April 
weather,  which  we  may  be  able  the  clearest  to  see 
on 
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A  MAY  DAY. 


The  first  time,  yes  the  first  time  flings 
A  glory  even  on  trivial  things ; 
It  passes  soon,  a  moment's  falling, 
Then  it  is  also  past  recalling. 

The  grass  itself  has  such  a  prime; 
Man  prizes  most  spring's  flowery  time, 
When  first  the  verdure  decks  earth's  bosom, 
And  the  heart-leaf  Jbretels  the  blossom. 

Thus  God  lets  all,  however  low, 
In  '  the  first  time '  a  triumph  know ; 
Even  in  the  hour  when  death  impendeth, 
And  life  itself  to  heaven  ascecdeth. 

HlNR  WiaOBLAND. 


It  was  in  the  beginning  of  May.  A  heavy  shower 
of  rain  had  just  ceased.  The  wind  sprang  up  in  the 
south,  blew  mild  and  fresh,  and  chased  herds  of 
white  clouds  over  the  brightening  heaven. 

The  court  at  Semb,  which  had  been  desolate 
during  the  rain,  now  began  to  be  full  of  life  and 
movement. 

Six  ducks  paddled  up  and  down  with  great  delight 
in  a  puddle  of  water,  bathing  and  beautifying  them- 
selves. 

The  chanticleer,  called  the  Knight,  scratched  in 
the  earth,  and  thereupon  began  to  crow  merrily,  in 
order  to  make  it  known  that  he  had  something  nice 
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to  invite  to,  and  as  two  neat  grey -speckled  hens 
sprang  towards  him,  he  let  first  one  grain  of  corn 
and  then  another  fall  out  of  his  beak,  of  which,  agree- 
ably to  a  clever  hen-instinct,  they  availed  themselves 
without  ceremony  or  compliments.  How  easily  the 
creatures  live! 

The  turkey-cock  was  in  great  perplexity,  and  had 
a  deal  of  trouble  to  keep  his  countenance.  His  white 
lady  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  chanticleer 
(which  she  probably  thought  was  general),  and  sprang 
forward  as  fast  as  she  could  with  her  long  legs,  and 
stuck  her  head  between  the  two  hens  to  have  a  share 
of  their  treat.  The  knightly  young  chanticleer  on 
this,  with  some  surprise  and  a  certain  astonished 
sound  in  his  throat,  drew  himself  a  little  proudly 
back,  but  for  all  that  was  too  much  of  the  'gentleman' 
to  mortify,  in  the  least,  the  foreign  presumptuous 
beauty.  But  the  grey-speckled  hens  turned  their 
backs  upon  her.  Her  neglected  spouse  gobbled  in 
full  desperation,  and  swelled  himself  out,  his  counte- 
nance flaming  with  anger,  by  the  side  of  his  black 
wife,  who  was  silent,  and  cast  deprecating  eyes  up  to 
heaven. 

By  the  kitchen-wall,  the  black  cat  and  her  kittens 
romped  amid  a  thousand  twists  and  turns;  whilst 
above  them  the  mice,  in  the  waterspout,  peeped 
peeringly  and  curiously  forth,  drank  of  the  rain- 
water, snuffed  in  the  fresh  air,  and  afterwards  crept 
quietly  again  under  the  house  tiles. 
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The  flies  stretched  their  legs,  and  began  to  walk 
about  in  the  sunshine. 

In  the  court  stood  a  tall  ash,  in  whose  top  waved 
a  magpie-nest.  A  many  magpies,  candidates  for  the 
airy  palace,  made  their  appearance  there,  flew  scream- 
ing round  about,  wished  to  get  possession  of  it,  and 
chased  one  another  away.  At  length  two  remained 
as  conquerors  of  the  nest.  There  laughed  they  and 
kissed  under  the  spring-blue  heaven,  rocked  by  the 
south  wind.  Those  that  were  chased  away  consoled 
themselves  by  fluttering  down  upon  the  yard-dog's 
provision  trough,  and  plucking  out  of  it,  whilst  the 
proud  Alfiero,  sitting  outside  his  kennel,  contemplated 
them  in  dignified  repose. 

The  starlings  struck  up  their  quaver,  and  sent 
forth  their  melodious  whistling,  whilst  they  congre- 
gated together  upon  the  edge  of  the  roof. 

The  grapes  shook  from  themselves  the  rain-drops 
in  the  wind,  and  the  little  stellaria  which  is  so  dear 
to  the  singing  birds,  raised  again  its  head  to  the  sun, 
and  was  saluted  by  the  jubilant  song  of  the  lark. 

The  geese  waddled  gabbling  over  the  grassy  fields, 
biting  the  young  green  herbage.  In  this  way,  a 
change  was  revealed,  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
company.  The  bully,  the  white  gander,  had  by 
accident  become  lame,  and  had  with  this  lost  his 
power  and  his  respect.  The  grey  gander  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  a  beautiful  character,  a 
noble  disposition ;  but  no!     The  grey  gander  shewed 
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nothing  of  that;  but  as  the  white  gander  had  done  to 
him,  did  he  now  in  return;  stretching  out  his  neck 
against  him,  and  keeping  him  at  a  distance  with  cries 
and  blows;  and  the  geese-madams  troubled  them- 
selves not  about  it,  and  the  white  gander  must  now 
think  himself  well  off  to  see  his  rival  ruling  the 
assembly,  whilst  he  himself  crept  behind,  hapless 
and  forsaken.  Susanna,  who  saw  this,  lost  now  all 
regard  for  the  grey  gander,  without  having  any 
higher  respect  for  the  white  one.  She  found  the  one 
no  better  than  the  other. 

Just  now  Susanna  returned  from  a  visit  to  a 
peasant's  cottage,  where  some  time  ago  she  had 
helped  the  wife  to  set  up  a  piece  of  weaving,  and 
now  had  been  assisting  her  in  taking  it  down, 
and  her  countenance  beamed  with  pleasure  at  the 
scene  which  she  had  witnessed  there.  The  cow  had 
calved  there  that  same  morning,  and  the  milk  ran  in 
foaming  and  abundant  streams  to  the  unspeakable 
joy  of  four  small  pale  boys,  who  now  were  divided  in 
their  joy  over  this,  and  their  admiration  of  the  little 
lively  black-and-white  spotted  calf;  which  admiration 
however,  in  the  mind  of  the  youngest,  was  mixed 
with  fear.  The  web  also  had  turned  out  beyond 
expectation;  Susanna  helped  the  housewife  to  cut 
out  the  piece  of  cloth  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner,  and  her  cheerful  words  and  cordial  sympathy 
were  like  the  cream  to  the  milk  breakfast.  It  was 
with  this  glad  impression  on  her  soul,  .that  Susanna 
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entered  the  court  at  Semb,  and  was  saluted  by  Alfiero 
and  all  the  poultry  with  great  joy.   In  the  mean  time 
she  heard  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  birds,  and 
this  led  her  to  the  orchard.     Here  she  saw  a  pair  of 
starlings,  which  with  anxiety  and  screams  were  flying 
about  the  lowest  branches  of  an  oak.    In  the  grass 
below,   something   black   was  hopping  about,  and 
Susanna  saw  that  it  was  a  young  starling,  which  had 
ventured  itself  too  early  out  of  the  nest  and  had 
fallen   down.     It  now  raised  its  weak  cries  to  its 
parents,  which,  as  it  appeared,  sought  by  their  flutter- 
ing to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance  a  grey  cat,  whose 
greedy  eyes  gleamed  forth  from  under  a  hawthorn - 
bush.     Susanna  drove  away  the  cat,  and  took  up  and 
warmed  the  little  bird  in  her  breast.     But  this  did 
not  at  all  pacify  the  starling  papa  and  mamma;  their 
uneasiness  seemed  rather  to  increase.   Susanna  would 
gladly  from  her  heart  have  allayed  it,  but  when  she 
looked  up  and  saw  the  starling  nest  high  up  in  the 
oak  trunk,  many  ells  above  her  head,  she  was  quite 
in  despair.  With  that  the  noon-day  bell  rang,  Alfiero 
howled  to  it  in  his  tragical  manner,  and  Harald,  at 
the  head  of  his  workpeople,  returned  from  the  field. 
Susanna    hastened  to   ask  counsel  from   him,  and 
shewed  him  the  young  one.     "Give  it  here,"  said 
Harald,  "I  will  twist  its  neck,  and  so  we  can  have 
a  nice  little  roast  for  dinner." 

"No!  can  you  be  so  cruel?"  replied  Susanna. 

Harald  laughed  without  answering,  looked  up  to 
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the  oak  to  see  where  the  starling  nest  was,  and 
swung  himself  with  great  agility  up  the  tree.  Stand* 
ing  now  upon  the  lowest  boughs,  he  bent  himself 
down  to  Susanna,  and  said,  "  Give  it  here  to  me, 
I  will  manage  it!"  And  Susanna  now  gave  him 
the  bird  without  any  further  remark.  Lightly  and 
nimbly  sprang  Harald  now  from  bough  to  bough, 
holding  the  bird  in  his  left  hand,  and  accompanied 
by  the  crying  starling-parents,  who  flew  terrified 
around  his  head.  It  was  certainly  a  surprise  to  them 
when  the  young  one  was  placed  uninjured  in  the 
nest,  but  it  was  no  longer  so  for  Susanna;  and  as 
Harald,  glowing  and  warm,  sprang  down  from  the 
tree,  he  was  received  by  Susanna's  most  friendly 
glances  and  cordial  thanks. 

At  this  moment  came  several  travelling  trades- 
people with  their  packs  into  the  court,  and  were 
observed  by  Harald,  who  said  that  he  had  some  little 
purchases  to  make,  and  besought  Susanna's  advice. 
Sussanna  was  a  woman,  and  women  give  advice 
willingly.    Always  good  of  course ! 

After  some  time  Harald  had  made  various  pur- 
chases, and  had  always  asked  counsel  of  Susanna, 
who  thereby  felt  herself  somewhat  flattered,  but  could 
not  help  thinking  the  while  of  Harald  "  yet  he  must 
be  a  regular  egotist.  He  always  thinks  about  himself, 
and  always  buys  for  himself,  and  never  anything  for 
his  sister,  of  whom  he,  however,  talks  so  much,  and 

seems  to  love  so  well !    But the  Norwegian  men, 

they  love  themselves  most !" 
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And  this  time  it  did  not  seem  to  be  without  reason 
that  Susanna  thought  so,  for  it  was  terrible  how 
thoughtful  Harald  was  for  himself,  and  what  a  deal 
he  needed  for  this  self. 

This  piece  of  damask  he  would  have  for  his  table; 
this  muslin  for  his  curtains,  these  pocket-handker- 
chiefs for  his  nose,  and  so  on. 

Susanna  could  not  avoid  saying,  on  purpose  to  try 
him,  when  they  came  to  a  handsome  piece  for  a  dress — 

"  How  pretty  that  is !  Certainly  that  would  become 
your  sister  very  nicely!" 

"What?  my  sister!"  returned  Harald.  "No!  it 
is  best  that  she  clothe  herself.  This  is  exactly  the 
thing  that  I  want  for  my  sofa.  One  is  always  nearest 
to  oneself!     One  must  care  a  little  for  oneself." 

"Then  care  you  for  yourself!  I  have  no  time!" 
said  Susanna,  quite  excited,  as  she  turned  her  back 
upon  him  and  his  wares,  and  went. 
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SPRING  FEELINGS. 


Heaven  has  strewn  thoughts  o'er  the  sweet  vernal  dale, 
These  on  the  hearts  of  the  flowers  bestowing, 
Therefore,  when  open  the  chalices  glowing, 
Whispers  each  petal  a  secret  tale.  Vcliiavin. 


May  strides  on,  and  June  approaches.  From  their 
nests  in  the  airy,  leaf-garlanded  grottoes,  which 
mother  nature  has  prepared  for  them  in  the  lofty 
oaks  and  ashes,  the  starlings  send  their  deep,  lively 
whistlings,  their  love-breathing  trills.  Song  and  fra- 
grances fill  the  woods  of  Norway.  Rustic  maidens 
wander  with  their  herds  and  flocks  up  to  the  Sater 
dales,  singing  joyously : — 

To  draw  to  the  Sater  is  good  and  blessed. 

Come  Baling*  mine! 
Come  cow,  come  calf,  come  greatest  and  least; 

To  the  Queen  your  steps  incline. 

The  labour  of  the  spring  was  closed;  the  harvests 
ripened  beneath  the  care  of  heaven.  Harald  had 
now  more  leisure,  and  much  of  this  he  devoted  to 
Susanna.  He  taught  her  to  know  the  flowers  of  the 
dale,  their  names  and  properties;  and  was  as  much 

*  filling  is  the  collected  flock.     Queen  is  the  fold  for  the  night. 
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amused  at  her  mangling  of  the  Latin  words,  as  he 
was  charmed  at  the  quickness  with  which  she  com- 
prehended and  applied  their  economical  and  medi- 
cinal uses. 

The  dale  and  its  beauties  became  to  her  continually 
more  known  and  beloved.  She  went  now  again  in 
the  morning  to  the  spring,  where  the  ladies-mantle 
and  the  silver-weed  grew  so  luxuriantly,  and  let  the 
feathery  creatures  bathe  and  rejoice  themselves.  On 
Sunday  afternoons  too,  she  sometimes  took  a  ramble 
to  a  grove  of  oaks  and  wild  rose-bushes,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  called  Krystalberg,  which  in  the 
glow  of  the  evening  sun  glittered  with  a  wonderful 
radiance.  She  was  sometimes  followed  thither  by 
Harald,  who  related  many  a  strange  legend  of  Hul- 
dran,  who  lived  in  the  mountain;  of  the  dwarfs  who 
shaped  the  six-sided  crystals,  called  thence  dwarf- 
jewels;  of  the  subterranean  world  and  doings,  as  these 
were  fashioned  in  the  rich  imagination  of  ancient 
times,  and  as  they  still  darkly  lived  on,  in  the  silent 
belief  of  the  northern  people.  Susanna's  active  mind 
seized  on  all  this  with  the  intensest  interest.  She 
visioned  herself  in  the  mountain's  beautiful  crystal 
halls;  seemed  to  hear  the  song  of  the  Neck  in  the 
rushing  of  the  river;  and  tree  and  blossom  grew 
more  beautiful  in  her  eyes,  as  she  imagined  elves  and 
spirits  speaking  out  of  them. 

Out  of  the  prosaic  soil  of  her  life  and  action  sprung 
a  flower  of  poetry,  half  reality,  half  legend,  which 
diffused  a  delightful  radiance  over  her  soul. 
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Susanna  was  not  the  only  one  at  Semb  on  whom 
this  spring  operated  beneficially.  The  pale  Mrs. 
Astrid  seemed  to  raise  herself  out  of  her  gloomy 
trance,  and  to  imbibe  new  vigour  of  life  from  the 
fresh  vernal  air.  She  went  out  sometimes  when  the 
sun  shone  warmly,  and  she  was  seen  sitting  long 
hours  on  a  mossy  stone  in  the  wood,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Krystalberg.  When  Susanna  observed  that  she 
seemed  to  love  this  spot,  she  carried  thither  silently 
out  of  the  wood,  turfs  with  the  flowering  Linnea  and 
the  fragrant  single-flowered  Pyrola,  and  planted  them 
so  that  the  south  wind  should  bear  their  delicious 
aroma  to  the  spot  where  Mrs.  Astrid  sate;  and 
Susanna  felt  a  sad  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  these 
balsamic  airs  would  give  to  her  mistress  an  evidence 
of  a  devotion  that  did  not  venture  otherwise  to  shew 
itself.  Susanna  would  have  been  richly  rewarded, 
could  she  at  this  time  have  seen  into  her  mistress's 
soul,  and  also  have  read  a  letter  which  she  wrote, 
and  from  which  we  present  a  fragment. 


TO   BISHOP   S- 


Love  does  not  grow  weary.  Thus  was  I  con- 
strained to  say  to  myself  to-day  as  your  letter  reached 
me,  and  penetrated  me  with  the  feeling  of  your 
goodness,  of  your  heavenly  patience !  And  you  do 
not  grow  weary  of  those  who  almost  grow  weary  of 
themselves!  And  always  the  same  spring  in  your 
hopes — the  same  mountain-fast,  beautiful  faith.    Ah- 
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that  I  better  deserved  your  friendship !  But  to-day 
I  have  a  glad  word  to  say  to  you,  and  I  will  not 
withhold  it  from  you. 

You  wish  to  know  how  it  is  with  me?  Better! 
For  some  time  I  have  breathed  more  lightly.  Quiet 
days  have  passed  over  me;  mild  stars  have  glanced 
down  upon  my  head;  the  waterfall  has  sung  its  cradle- 
song  to  me  by  night,  till  it  has  lulled  me  to  sleep, 
and  it  has  become  calmer  and  better  with  me.  The 
spring  exerts  its  beneficent  influence  upon  me.  All 
rises  round  me  so  great,  so  rich  in  its  life  and  beauty, 
I  forget  myself  sometimes  in  admiration.  It  is  more 
than  thirty  years  since  I  lived  in  the  country. 

At  times,  feelings  arise  in  me  like  vernal  gales. 
I  have  then  experienced  a  certain  consolation  in  the 
thought,  that  throughout  my  long  conflict  I  have  yet 
striven  to  do  right,  to  endure  to  the  utmost;  that  in 
a  world  where  I  have  shed  so  many  tears,  I  have  also 
forborne  to  shed  many.  Sometimes,  out  of  the  ver- 
nally  blue  heaven,  something  falls  on  me  like  a  tender 
glance,  an  anticipation.  But,  perhaps,  these  bright- 
enings  are  merely  spring  flowers,  which  perish  with 
the  spring. 

I  go  sometimes  out.     I  enjoy  sitting  in  the  beau- 
tiful grove  of  oaks  down  in  the  dale,  and  there,  mild 
nd  beneficial  feelings  pass  over  me.      The  breeze 
ears  to  me  odours  ineffably  delicious.    These  odours 
remind  me  of  the  world  of  beneficent,  healing,  in- 
vigorating powers  which  shoot  forth  around  me,  and 
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manifest  themselves  so  silently,  so  unpretendingly, 
merely  through  their  fragrance  and  their  still  beauty. 
I  sate  there  this  evening,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
The  sun  was  hastening  towards  his  setting,  but 
gleamed  warmly  into  the  grove.  Near  me  grazed 
some  sheep  with  their  tender  lambs.  They  gazed  at 
me  with  a  wondering  but  unalarmed  air;  a  little  bell 
tinkled  clear  and  softly,  as  they  wandered  to  and  fro 
on  the  green  sward;  it  was  so  calm  and  still  that 
I  heard  the  small  insects  which  hummed  in  the  grass 
at  my  feet,  and  there  passed  over  me  I  know  not 
what  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  I  enjoyed 
existence  in  this  hour  like  the  lambs,  like  the  insects 
— I  can  then  still  enjoy!      Mild,  affluent  Nature!  on 

thy  heart  might  yet  mine but  there  stands  the 

pale,  bloody  boy, — there  stands  the  murderer,  ever- 
lastingly between  me  and  peace  of  mind!  If  I  could 
sometimes  hear  your  voice,  if  I  could  see  frequently 
your  clear,  solace-inspiring  glance,  I  might  perhaps 
yet  teach  myself  to — look  up!  But  I  ask  you  not  to 
come.  Ah!  I  desire  no  one  to  approach  me.  But 
be  no  longer  so  uneasy  concerning  me,  my  friend. 
I  am  better.  I  have  about  me  good  people,  who 
make  my  outward  life  safe  and  agreeable.  Let  your 
affectionate  thoughts,  as  hitherto,  rest  upon  me;  per- 
haps they  will  some  time  force  light  into  my  heart! 
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MAN  AND  WIFE. 


A   FRESH   STRIFE. 


And  I  will  shew  what  a  fellow  I  am ! 
My  master — I  am  incensed  ! 

Sipul  Sipadda. 

We  have  said  that  Harald,  just  as  little  as  Griselda's 
blessed  husband,  appeared  to  like  a  life  which  flowed 
like  oil.  Perhaps  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  inter- 
course with  Susanna  was  now  assuming  this  character, 
and  therefore  was  it  perhaps  that,  as  he  could  no 
longer  excite  her  abhorrence,  as  a  misanthropist,  one 
fine  day  he  undertook  to  irritate  her  as  a  woman- 
tyrant. 

"I  am  expecting  my  sister  here  one  of  these  days," 
said  he  one  evening  in  a  disrespecftul  tone  to  Susanna; 
"  I  have  occasion  for  her,  to  sew  a  little  for  me,  and 
to  put  my  things  in  order.  Alette  is  a  good,  clever 
girl,  and  I  think  of  keeping  her  with  me  till  I  marry, 
and  can  be  waited  on  by  my  wife." 

"  Waited  on  by  your  wife ! "  exclaimed  Susanna- 
one  may  easily  conceive  in  what  a  tone. 

Yes,  certainly.   The  woman  is  made  to  be  subject 
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to  the  man;  and  I  do  not  mean  to  teach  my  wife 
otherwise.     I  mean  to  be  master  in  my  house,  I." 

"  The  Norwegian  men  must  be  despots,  tyrants, 
actual  Heathens  and  Turks!"  said  Susanna. 

"  Every  morning/'  said  Harald,  "  precisely  at  six 
o'clock,  my  wife  shall  get  up  and  prepare  my  coffee." 

"But  if  she  will  not?" 

"Will  not?  I  will  teach  her  to  will,  I.  And 
if  she  will  not  by  fair  means,  then  she  shall  by  foul. 
I  tolerate  no  disobedience,  not  I;  and  this  I  mean 
to  teach  in  the  most  serious  manner;  and  if  she  does 
not  wish  to  experience  this,  why  then  I  advise  her  to 
rise  at  six  o'clock,  boil  my  coffee,  and  bring  it  me 
up  to  bed.'' 

"Nay,  never  did  I  hear  anything  like  this!  You 
are  the  sole — God  have  mercy  on  the  wives  of  this 
abominable  country!" 

"  And  a  good  dinner,"  continued  Harald,  "  shall 
she  set  before  me  every  day  at  noon,  or — I  shall  not 
be  in  the  best  temper !  And  she  must  not  come  with 
her  '  Fattig  Leilighed'*  more  than  once  a  fortnight; 
and  then  I  demand  that  it  shall  be  made  right 
savoury." 

"If  you  will  have  good  eating,  then  you  must 
make  good  provision  for  the  housekeeping,"  said 
Susanna. 

•  'Fattig  Leilighed* — 'poor  opportunity* — is  the  name  given  in 
merriment  to  the  cooking-up  the  remains  of  the  week's  provisions, 
which  generally  is  brought  out  on  a  Saturday. 
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"That  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  about;  that  my 
wife  must  care  for.  She  shall  provide  stores  for 
housekeeping  how  she  can." 

"I  hope,  then/'  said  Susanna,  "you  will  never 
have  a  wife,  except  she  be  a  regular  Xantippe." 

"For  that  we  know  a  remedy;  and  therefore,  to 
begin  with,  every  evening  she  shall  pull  off  my  boots. 
All  that  is  necessary  is,  for  a  man  to  begin  in  time 
to  maintain  his  authority;  for  the  women  are  by 
nature  excessively  fond  of  ruling." 

"  And  that  because  the  men  are  tyrants/'  said 
Susanna. 

"And  besides/'  continued  Harald,  "so  horribly 
petty-minded/' 

"  Because,"  retorted  Susanna,  "  the  men  have 
engrossed  to  themselves  all  matters  of  importance." 

"  And  are  so  full  of  caprice/' — said  Harald. 

"  Because  the  men/'  said  Susanna,  are  so  brimful 
of  conceit." 

"And  so  fickle/'—  added  Harald. 

"  Because  the  men/'  retorted  Susanna,  "  are  not 
deserving  of  constancy." 

"  And  so  obstinate  and  violent/'  continued  Harald. 

"  When  the  men,"  said  Susanna,  "  are  absurd." 

"  But  I,"  proceeded  Harald  very  sharply,  "  do 
not  like  an  obstinate,  passionate,  imperious  woman. 
It  is  in  general  the  men  themselves  who  spoil  them; 
they  are  too  patient,  too  conceding,  too  obliging. 
But  in  my  house  it  shall  be  different.     I  do  not 
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intend  to  spoil  my  wife.  On  the  contrary,  she  shall 
learn  to  shew  herself  patient,  devoted,  and  attentive 
to  me;  and  for  this  purpose  I  intend  to  send  for  my 
dear  sister.  She  must  not  expect  that  I  shall  move 
from  the  spot  for  her  sake;  she  must  not " 

At  this  moment  a  carriage  was  heard  to  drire  into 
the  court,  and  stop  before  the  door.  Harald  looked 
through  the  window,  made  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
and  joy,  and  darted  like  an  arrow  out  of  the  room. 
Susanna  in  her  turn  looked  with  anxiety  through  the 
window,  and  saw  Harald  lift  a  lady  from  the  carriage, 
whom  he  then  warmly  and  long  folded  in  his  arms, 
and  quitted  only  to  take  from  her  the  boxes  and 
packages  which  she  would  bring  out,  and  loaded 
himself  with  them. 

"  O  indeed ! "  thought  Susanna,  "  it  is  thus  then 
that  it  stands  with  his  tyranny ;"  and  satisfied  that 
it  was  Harald's  sister  whom  she  thus  received,  she 
went  into  the  kitchen  to  make  some  preparations  for 
supper. 

When  she  returned  to  the  sitting-room,  she  found 
the  brother  and  sister  there.  With  beaming  eyes 
Harald  presented  to  Susanna—"  My  sister  Alette!" 
And  then  he  began  to  dance  about  with  her,  laugh- 
ing and  singing.  Never  had  Susanna  seen  him  so 
thoroughly  glad  at  heart. 

At  supper  Harald  had  eyes  only  for  his  sister, 
whom  he  did  nothing  but  wait  upon  with  jest  and 
merriment,  now  and  then  playing  her,  indeed,  some 
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joke,  for  which  she  scolded  him;  and  this  only 
seemed  to  enliven  him  still  more.  Mrs.  Astrid  had 
this  evening  never  quitted  her  room,  and  Harald 
could  therefore  all  the  more  enjoy  himself  with 
Alette.  After  supper,  he  took  his  seat  beside  her  on 
the  sofa,  and  with  her  hand  in  his,  he  reminded  her 
of  their  days  of  childhood,  and  how  little  they  were 
then  able  to  endure  each  other. 

"  You  were  then  so  intolerably  provoking/'  said 
Alette. 

"  And  you  so  unbearably  genteel  and  high,"  said 
Harald.  "  Do  you  remember  how  we  used  to  wrangle 
at  breakfast?  That  is,  how  I  did,  for  you  never 
made  much  answer,  but  carried  yourself  so  exces- 
sively knowingly  and  loftily,  because  you  were  then 
a  little  taller  than  I." 

"  And  I  remember  too  how  you  sometimes  quitted 
the  field,  left  the  breakfast,  and  complained  to  our 
mother  you  could  not  support  my  genteel  airs." 

"  Yes,  if  that  had  but  in  the  end  availed  me  any- 
thing. But  I  was  compelled  to  hear, '  Alette  is  much 
more  sensible  than  you.  Alette  is  much  more  steady 
than  you.'  That  had  a  bitter  taste  with  it ;  but  as 
some  amends,  I  ate  up  your  confectionary." 

u  Yes,  you  rogue  you,  that  you  did,  and  then  per- 
suaded me  into  the  bargain  that  a  rat  had  done  it." 

"  Ay,  I  was  a  graceless  lad,  good  for  nothing, 
conceited,  intolerable !" 

"  And  I  a  tiresome  girl,  a  little  old  woman,  peevish 
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and  sanctified.   For  every  trick  you  played  me  I  gaye 
you  a  moral  lecture." 

"  Nay,  not  one,  my  sister,  but  seven,  and  more 
than  that.  That  was  too  strong  for  any  thing!" 
exclaimed  Harald,  laughing,  and  kissing  Alette's 
hand. 

"  But,"  continued  he,  "  they  were  necessary  and 
well  merited.  But  I,  unworthy  one,  was  rather 
glad  when  I  escaped  from  them,  and  went  to  the 
University." 

"  Nor  was  I  either  at  all  sorry  to  have  my  pin- 
cushion and  things  left  in  peace.  But  when  you 
came  home  three  years  later,  then  the  leaf  had 
turned  itself  over;  then  it  was  otherwise.  Then 
became  I  truly  proud  of  my  brother." 

"  And  I  of  my  sister.  Do  you  know,  Alette,  I 
think  you  must  actually  break  off  with  Lexow.  I 
really  cannot  do  without  you.  Remain  with  me, 
instead  of  going  with  him  up  into  the  shivering,  cold 
North,  which  you  really  never  can  like." 

"  You  must  ask  Lexow  about  that,  my  brother." 

Thus  continued  the  conversation  long,  and  became 
by  degrees  more  serious  and  still.  The  brother  and 
sister  seemed  to  talk  of  their  future,  and  that  is 
always  a  solemn  matter,  but  ever  and  anon  burst 
forth  a  hearty  laughter  from  the  midst  of  their  con- 
sultations. It  went  on  to  midnight,  but  neither  of 
them  appeared  to  mark  this. 

Susanna,  during  the  conversation  of  the  relatives, 
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had  retired  to  the  next  room,  so  as  to  leave  them  the 
more  freedom.  Her  bosom  was  oppressed  by  un- 
wonted and  melancholy  feelings.  With  her  brow 
leaned  against  the  cool  window  panes,  she  gazed  out 
into  the  lovely  summer  evening,  while  she  listened 
to  the  soft  and  familiar  voices  within.  The  twilight 
cast  its  soft  dusky  veil  over  the  dale ;  and  tree  and 
field,  hill  and  plain,  heaven  and  earth,  seemed  to 
mingle  in  confidential  silence.  In  the  grass  slum- 
bered the  flowers,  leaning  on  each  other ;  and  from 
amongst  the  leaves,  which  gently  waved  themselves 
side  by  side,  Susanna  seemed  to  hear  whispered  the 
words,  '  Brother!  Sister !'  With  an  ineffable  yearn- 
ing opened  she  her  arms  as  if  she  would  embrace 
some  one — but  when  they  returned  again  empty  to 
her  bosom,  tears  of  anguish  rolled  over  her  cheeks, 
while  her  lips  whispered, '  Little  Hulda!' 

Little  Hulda,  all  honour  to  thy  affections,  to  thy 
radiant  locks;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  Susanna's 
tears  now  flowed  alone  for  thee. 
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ALETTE. 


I  see  thine  eyes  in  beauty  fling 

Back  the  tall  taper's  splendour; 

Yet  can  still,  and  clear,  and  tender, 

Dwell  on  an  angel's  wing. 

Velhavkn. 


When  Susanna  the  next  morning  went  in  to  Alette, 
to  inquire  how  she  had  slept  and  so  on,  she  found 
Harald  already  with  his  sister,  and  around  her  were 
outspread  the  linen,  the  neckerchiefs,  the  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  the  table-cloths,  etc.,  which  he  told 
Susanna  he  had  purchased  for  himself,  but  which  in 
reality  were  presents  for  his  sister,  on  the  occasion 
of  her  approaching  marriage.  Scarcely  had  Susanna 
entered  the  room,  when  to  her  great  amazement  the 
brother  and  sister  both  united  in  begging  her  to 
accept  the  very  handsome  dress  which  she  had  once 
proposed  that  Harald  should  buy  for  his  sister.  She 
blushed  and  hesitated,  but  could  not  resist  the  cor- 
diality of  Harald,  and  received  the  gift  with  thanks, 
though  glad  was  she  not.  Tears  were  ready  to  start 
into  her  eyes,  and  she  felt  herself  poor  in  more  than 
one  respect.  When  Harald  immediately  after  this 
went  out,  Alette  broke  forth  into  a  hearty  panegyric 
upon  him,  and  concluded  with  these  words :   "  Yes, 
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one  may  probably  three  times  a  day  get  angry  with 
him  before  we  can  rightly  get  to  know  him;  but  this 
is  certain,  that  if  he  wishes  it,  yon  cannot  get  clear 
of  him  without  first  loving  him.'1  Susanna  sate 
silent;  listened  to  Alette's  words;  and  her  heart 
beat  at  once  with  painful  and  affectionate  feelings. 
The  call  to  breakfast  broke  off  the  conversation. 

Alette  was  something  more  than  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  had  the  beautiful  growth,  the  pure  com- 
plexion, the  fine  features,  with  which  mother  Nature 
seems  especially  to  have  endowed  her  daughters  of 
Norway.  Something  fine  and  transparent  lay  in  her 
appearance ;  aad  her  body  seemed  merely  to  be  a 
light  garment  for  the  soul,  so  full  of  life.  Her 
manner  of  action  and  of  speaking  had  something 
fascinating  in  them,  and  betrayed  happy  endowments 
of  nature  and  much  accomplishment.  Betrothed  to 
a  wealthy  merchant  of  Nordland,  she  was  to  be 
married  in  the  autumn ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  came 
to  spend  some  time  with  her  brother,  and  with  some 
other  near  relatives  in  Hallingdal. 

Susanna  felt  herself  but  little  at  ease  with  Alette, 
beside  whose  fine,  half-ethereal  being,  she  perceived 
in  herself  for  the  first  time,  an  unpleasant  conscious- 
ness of  being-lumpish. 

From  the  moment  of  Alette's  arrival  in  Semb, 
there  commenced  a  change  there.  Her  charming 
disposition  and  great  talents,  made  her  quickly  the 
centre  round  which  all  assembled.  Even  Mrs.  Astrid 
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felt  her  influence,  and  remained  in  the  evenings  with 
the  rest,  and  took  part  in  the  conversation,  which 
Alette  knew  how  to  make  interesting.  But  Mrs. 
Astrid  herself  contributed  not  the  less  thereto,  when 
she  for  hours  together,  as  it  were,  forgot  herself  in 
the  subjects  of  the  conversation,  and  then  uttered 
words  which  gave  evidence  of  a  deeply  feeling  and 
thinking  spirit.  Susanna  regarded  her  with  joy  and 
admiration.  Yet  often  a  painful  thought  seemed  to 
snatch  her  away  from  the  genial  impression,  some 
dark  memory  appeared  spectre-like  to  step  between 
her  and  gladness; — the  words  then  died  on  her  pallid 
lips,  the  hand  was  laid  on  the  heart,  and  she  heard 
and  saw  no  more  of  what  was  going  on  around  her, 
till  the  interest  of  the  conversation  was  again  able  to 
take  hold  of  her. 

There  was  frequently  reading  aloud.  Alette  had 
a  real  talent  for  this,  and  it  was  a  genuine  enjoyment 
to  hear  from  her  lips,  poems  of  Velhaven  and 
Vergeland;  which  two  young  men,  although  personal 
enemies,  in  this  respect  have  extended  to  each  other 
a  brotherly  hand,  because  they  sincerely  love  their 
native  land,  and  have  exhibited  much  that  is  beautiful 
and  ennobling  in  its  literature. 

In  the  mean  time,  Susanna  became  continually  less 
at  ease  in  her  mind;  Harald  no  longer  as  before  sought 
her  company,  and  seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten 
her  in  Alette.  In  the  conversations,  at  which  she  was 
now  often  present,  there  was  much  which  touched 
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her  feelings,  and  awoke  in  her  questions  and  imagi- 
nations; but  when  she  attempted  to  express  any  of 
these,  when  she  would  take  part  and  would  shew 
that  she  too  could  think  and  speak,  then  fell  the 
words  so  ill,  and  her  thoughts  came  forth  so  obscurely, 
that  she  herself  was  compelled  to  blush  for  them; 
especially  when  on  this,  Alette  would  turn  her  eyes 
upon  her  with  some  astonishment,  and  Harald  cast 
down  his;  and  she  vowed  to  herself  never  again  to 
open  her  mouth  on  subjects  which  she  did  not 
understand. 

But  all  this  sunk  deep  into  her  bosom;  and  in  her 
self-humiliation  she  lamented  bitterly  the  want  of  a 
more  careful  education,  and  sighed  from  the  depths 
of  her  heart; — "Ah!  that  I  did  but  know  a  little 
more !  That  I  did  but  possess  some  beautiful  talent ! " 
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AN  EVENING  IN  THE  SITTING-ROOM. 


And  is  it  once  morning,  then  is  it  noon  day, 
For  the  light  must  eternally  conquer. 

Foss. 


It  was  a  lovely  summer  evening.  Through  the  open 
windows  of  the  sitting-room  streamed  in  the  delicious 
summer  air  with  the  fragrance  of  the  hay,  which  now 
lay  in  swath  in  the  dale.  At  one  table,  Susanna 
prepared  the  steaming  tea,  which  the  Norwegians 
like  almost  as  much  as  the  English;  at  another  sate 
Mrs.  Astrid  with  Harald  and  Alette,  occupied  with 
the  newly-published  beautiful  work,  'Snorre  Sturle- 
son's  Sagas  of  the  Norwegian  Kings,  translated  from 
the  Icelandic  of  J.  Aal.'  The  fourth  number  of  this 
work  lay  before  Harald  open  at  the  section  'The 
Discovery  of  Vineland.'  He  had  just  read  aloud 
Mr.  Aal's  interesting  introduction  to  the  Sagas  of 
Erik  Bode  and  Karlefhe,  and  now  proceeded  to 
read  these  two  Sagas  themselves,  which  contained 
the  narrative  of  the  first  discovery  of  America,  and 
of  which  we  here  give  a  brief  compendium. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  at  the  period 
when  the  Northmen  sought  with  warlike  Viking 
hosts  the  south,  and  the  Christianity  with  the  Gospel 
of  Peace  made  its  way  towards  the  North,  there  lived 
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in  Iceland  a  man  of  consequence,  named  Herjulf. 
His  son  was  called  Bjarne,  and  was  a  courageous 
young  man.  His  mind  was  early  turned  towards 
travel  and  adventures.  He  soon  had  the  command 
of  his  own  ship,  and  sailed  in  it  for  foreign  lands. 
As  he  one  summer  returned  to  the  island  of  his 
ancestors,  his  father  had  shortly  before  sailed  for 
Greenland,  and  had  settled  himself  there.  Then  also 
steered  Bjarne  out  to  sea,  saying,  '  He  would,  after 
the  old  custom,  take  up  his  winter's  board  with  his 
father,  and  would  sail  for  Greenland.' 

"After  three, days'  sail,  a  fierce  north  wind  arose, 
followed  by  so  thick  a  fog  that  Bjarne  and  his  people 
could  no  longer  tell  where  they  were.  This  con- 
tinued many  days.  After  that  they  began  to  see 
the  sun  again,  and  could  discern  the  quarters  of  the 
heaven.  They  saw  before  them  land,  which  was 
overgrown  with  wood,  and  had  gentle  eminences. 
Bjarne  would  not  land  there,  because  it  could  not 
be  Greenland,  where  he  knew  that  they  should  find 
great  icebergs.  They  sailed  on  with  a  south-west 
wind  for  three  days,  and  got  sight  of  another  land, 
which  was  mountainous  and  had  lofty  icebergs.  But 
Bjarne  perceived  that  neither  was  this  Greenland, 
and  sailed  farther,  till  he  at  length  discovered  the 
land  which  he  sought,  and  his  father's  court. 

"On  a  visit  to  Erik  Jarl  in  Norway,  Bjarne  related 
his  voyage,  and  spoke  of  the  strange  country  which 
he  had  seen.     But  people  thought  that  he  had  had 
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little  curiosity  not  to  have  been  able  to  say  more 
about  this  country,  and  some  blamed  him  much  on 
this  account.  Erik  Bodes'  son  Lief,  the  descendant 
of  a  distinguished  line,  was  filled  with  zeal  at  Bjarne's 
relation,  to  pursue  the  discovery,  and  purchased  of 
him  a  ship,  which  he  manned  with  five-and-thirty 
men,  and  so  set  out  to  sea,  to  discover  this  new  land. 
They  came  first  to  a  country  full  of  snow  and  moun- 
tains, which  seemed  to  them  to  be  destitute  of  all 
magnificence.  They  then  came  in  sight  of  one  whose 
shore  was  of  white  sand,  and  its  surface  overgrown 
with  woods.*  They  sailed  yet  farther  westward,  and 
arrived  at  a  splendid  country,  where  they  found  grapes 
and  Indian  corn  and  the  noble  tree  '  Masur/  f 

"  This  country  J  they  called  '  Vineland/  and  built 
a  house,  and  remained  there  through  the  winter, 
which  was  so  mild  that  the  grass  was  but  little 
withered.  Moreover,  the  day  and  night  were  of 
more  equal  length  than  in  Iceland  or  Greenland. 
And  Lief  was  a  tall  and  strong  man,  of  a  manly 
aspect,  and  at  the  same  time  wise  and  prudent  in  all 
matters.  After  this  expedition,  he  grew  both  in 
consideration  and  wealth,  and  was  universally  called 
'  The  Happy.* 

"  Amongst  the  voyages  to  this  new  country  which 
followed  on  that  of  Lief,  Karlefhe's  is  the  most 
remarkable.     But  the  new  colonists  were  attacked 

*  Probably  Newfoundland.  f  Probably  spotted  maple. 

X  Upper  Canada, 
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with  heavy  sickness;  and  the  peculiar  home-sickness 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  might  perhaps,  in 
part,  drive  them  back  from  the  grapes  of  Vineland 
to  their  own  snowy  home:  certain  it  is,  that  they 
retained  no  permanent  settlement  in  the  new  country. 
They  were  also  continually  assaulted  by  the  natives, 
whom  their  weapons  were  not  powerful  enough  to 
restrain. 

"In  the  mean  time,  several  Icelandic  annalists 
have  recorded  that,  in  every  age,  from  the  time  of 
Lief  to  that  of  Columbus,  America  was  visited  by 
the  Northmen.  Testimonies  and  memories  of  these 
voyages  we  have  now  only  in  these  relations,  and  in 
the  remarkable  stone  called  '  Dighton  written  Bock,' 
on  the  bank  of  Taunton  river  in  Massachusetts,  and 
whose  ruins  and  hieroglyphics  at  length,  in  1830, 
copied  by  learned  Americans,  corroborate  the  truth 
of  these  relations." 

Harald  now  commented  on  these  figures  with  great 
zeal,  remarking  that,  in  Norway,  similar  ones  were 
yet  found  engraven  on  the  face  of  rocks,  on  tomb- 
stones, etc.  "Do  you  see,  Alette/'  continued  he 
eagerly,  "  this  represents  a  woman  and  a  little  child; 
probably  Karlefne's  wife,  who  bore  a  son  during  this 
visit  to  Vineland.  And  this  must  be  a  bull;  and 
in  Karlefhe's  Saga  a.  bull  is  mentioned,  which  terri- 
fied the  natives  by  his  bello wings;  and  these  figures 
to  the  right  represent  the  natives.  This  must  be 
a  shield,  and  these  Runic  letters.'9 
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"  It  requires  a  right  good  strength  of  imagination 
for  all  this,  my  brother/'  here  interrupted  Alette, 
smilingly,  who  was  not  altogether  so  patriotic  as 
Harald  ,*  "  but  granted  that  all  this  was  evidence  of 
the  first  discovery  of  America  by  our  ancestors,  what 
then?  What  good,  what  advantage  has  the  world 
derived  thence?  Is  it  not  rather  sorrowful  to  see  that 
such  important  discoveries  should  have  been  lost,  that 
they  could  be  obliterated  as  if  they  had  never  been, 
and  must  be  made  anew?  Had  not  Columbus,  some 
centuries  later,  braved  both  the  narrow-mindedness 
of  men  and  the  yet  unmeasured  tracks  of  the  ocean, 
it  is  probable  that  to-day  we  should  know  nothing 
of  America,  and  of  these  stones,  the  traces  of  our 
forefathers  on  this  foreign  soil." 

"  But,  my  dear  Alette,"  exclaimed  Harald  in  aston- 
ishment, "  is  it  not  then  clear  as  the  sun,  that  without 
the  Vineland  voyages  of  the  Northmen,  Columbus 
could  certainly  never  have  fallen  upon  the  idea  of 
seeking  a  land  beyond  the  great  ocean?  In  the 
time  of  Columbus,  the  Northmen  sailed  in  their 
Snackor*  about  all  the  coasts  of  Europe;  they  made 
voyages  to  Spain,  and  rumours  of  the  Vineland  voy- 
ages went  with  them.  Besides — and  this  is  worthy 
of  notice— Columbus  himself  visited  Iceland  a  few 
years  prior  to  his  great  voyage  of  discovery;  and,  as 
Robertson  says,  rather  to  extend  his  knowledge  of 
sea  affairs  than  to  augment  his  property." 

•  Snails  or  Cockles,  as  they  called  their  light  craft. 
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"But/'  said  Alette,  "Washington  Irving,  in  his 
Columbus,  which  I  have  recently  perused,  speaks 
indeed  of  his  voyage  to  Iceland,  but  denies  that  he 
derived  thence  any  clue  to  his  great  discovery." 

"  But  that  is  incredible,  impossible,  after  what  we 
here  see  and  hear!  Listen  now  to  what  Aal  says  of 
the  time  when  Columbus  made  his  sojourn  in  Iceland: 
'In  Iceland  flourished  then  the  written  Sagas,  and 
the  various  Sagas  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  various 
copies,  serving  then,  as  now,  but  in  a  higher  degree, 
to  shorten  the  winter  evenings.  Our  old  manuscript 
Sagas  thus  certainly  kindled  a  light  in  his  dim  con- 
ceptions; and  this  must  have  so  much  the  more 
brought  him  upon  the  track,  as  it  was  nearer  to  the 
events  themselves,  and  could  in  part  be  orally  com- 
municated by  those  who  were  the  direct  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  discoverers.' 

"  Is  not  this  most  natural  and  essential  ?  Can  you 
doubt  any  longer,  Alette?  I  pray  you,  convert  and 
improve  yourself.  Convert  yourself  from  Irving  to 
Aal." 

"I  am  disposed  to  take  Harald's  side;"  said  now 
Mrs.  Astrid,  with  a  lively  voice  and  look.  "  Great, 
and  for  mankind,  important  discoveries  have  never 
occurred  without  preparatory  circumstances,  often 
silently  operating  through  whole  centuries,  till  in  a 
happy  moment  the  spirit  of  genius  and  of  good  fortune 
has  blown  up  the  fire  which  glowed  beneath  the  ashes, 
into  a  clear,  and  for  the  world,  magnificent  flame. 
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Wherever  we  see  a  flower  we  can  look  down  to  a 
stem,  to  the  roots  hidden  in  the  earth,  and  finally  look 
to  a  seed,  which  in  its  dark  form  contained  the  yet 
undeveloped  but  living  plant.  And  may  not  every 
thing  in  the  world  be  regulated  by  the  same  law  of 
development?  In  the  tempestuous  voyages  of  the 
Northmen  through  the  misty  seas,  I  could  see  the 
weather-driven  seed,  which  under  the  guidance  of 
Providence,  from  the  soil  of  Vineland,  stretched  its 
roots  through  centuries,  till  a  mighty  genius  was 
guided  by  them  to  complete  the  work,  and  to  the 
Old  World  to  discover  the  New." 

Harald  was  delighted  with  this  idea,  which  blew 
fresh  wind  into  his  sails;  and  thereby  enlivened,  he 
gave  vent  to  the  admiration  of  the  ancient  times  of 
the  North,  which  lived  in  his  bosom.  "  It  belonged," 
said  he,  "  to  those  men  of  few  words  but  of  powerful 
deeds;  those  men  to  whom  danger  was  a  sport,  the 
storm  music,  and  the  swell  of  waves  a  dance:  to  this 
race  of  youths  it  belonged  to  discover  new  worlds 
without  imagining  that  to  be  any  exploit.  Great 
achievements  were  their  every-day  occupation." 

Alette  shook  her  beautiful  head  at  this  enthusiasm 
for  antiquity.  She  would  not  deny  these  times  had 
a  certain  greatness,  but  she  could  not  pronounce 
them  truly  great.  She  spoke  of  the  revenge,  the 
violence,  the  base  cruelties  which  the  past  ages  of  the 
North  openly  paid  homage  to. 

"  But,"  continued  Harald,  "  the  contempt  of  pain 
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and  death,  this  noble  contempt,  so  universal  amongst 
the  men  of  that  time,  deprived  cruelty  of  its  sting. 
Our  degenerate  race  has  scarcely  a  conception  of  the 
strength  which  made  the  men  of  past  times  find  a 
pleasure  even  in  pains,  since  they  spurred  their 
courageous  souls  to  the  highest  pitch  of  heroism; 
since  in  such  moments  they  felt  themselves  able  to 
be  more  than  men.  Therefore  sung  heroes  amid  the 
very  pains  of  death.  Thus  died  the  Swedish  Hjalmar, 
in  the  arms  of  his  friend  Odd,  the  Norwegian,  while 
he  greeted  the  eagles  which  came  to  drink  his  blood. 
Thus  died  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  in  the  den  of  serpents ; 
and  while  the  snakes  hissing,  gnawed  their  way  into 
his  heart,  he  sung  his  victories,  and  concluded  with 
the  words — 

Gone  are  the  hours  of  existence ! 
Smiling  shall  I  die. 

How  noble  and   admirable  is  this   strength,  amid 
torments  and  death !     Could  we  but  thus  die !" 

"  But  the  rudest  savages  of  America,"  said  Alette, 
"  know  and  practise  this  species  of  heroism ;  before 
me  floats  another  ideal,  both  of  life  and  death.  The 
strong  spirit  of  past  ages  which  you,  my  brother,  so 
highly  prize,  could  not  support  old  age,  the  weary 
days,  the  silent  suffering,  the  great  portion  of  the  lot 
of  man.  I  will  prize  the  spirit  which  elevates  every 
condition  of  humanity;  which  animates  the  dying 
hero  to  praise,  not  himself,  but  God,  and  die;  and 
which  to  the  lonely  one,  who  wanders  through  the 
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night  of  life  towards  his  unnoticed  grave,  imparts  a 
strength,  a  peace,  and  enables  him  in  his  darkness  to 
triumph  over  all  the  powers  of  darkness.  Ah  1  I  who 
deeply  feel  myself  to  be  one  of  the  weak  ones  in  the 
earth,  who  possess  no  single  drop  of  Northern  heroic 
blood ;  I  rejoice  that  we  can  live  and  die  in  a  manner 
which  is  noble,  which  is  beautiful,  which  requires 
not  the  Berserker- mood,  and  of  which  the  strongest 
spirit  need  not  be  ashamed.  Do  you  remember, 
my  brother,  '  The  old  poet/  of  Rein  ?  This  poem 
perfectly  expresses  the  tone  of  mind  which  I  would 
wish  to  possess  in  my  last  hour." 

Harald  recollected  but  faintly  '  The  old  poet,' 
and  both  he  and  Mrs.  Astrid  begged  Alette  to  make 
them  better  acquainted  with  him.  Alette  could  not 
remember  the  whole  of  the  poem,  but  gave  an  account 
of  the  most  essential  of  its  contents  in  these  words — 

"It  is  spring.  The  aged  poet  wanders  through 
wood  and  mead,  in  the  country  where  he  once  sung, 
where  he  had  otice  been  happy,  amongst  those  whom 
he  had  made  glad.  His  voice  is  now  broken;  his 
strength,  his  fire,  are  over.  Like  a  shadow  of  that 
which  once  he  was,  he  goes  about  in  the  young  world 
still  fresh  with  life.  The  birds  of  spring  gather 
around  him,  welcome  him  with  joy,  and  implore  him 
to  take  his  harp  and  sing  to  it  of  the  new-born  year, 
of  the  smiling  spring.     He  answers — 

O  ye  dear  little  singer  quire, 

No  more  can  I  strike  the  harp  with  fire  ; 
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No  more  in  youth  is  renewed  my  spring; 
r  No  more  tbe  old  poet  can  gaily  sing ; 

And  yet  I  am  so  blest — 
In  my  heart  is  heavenly  rest.* 

"  He  wanders  farther  through  wood  and  meadow.  The 
brook  murmuring  between  green  banks,  whispers  to 
him  its  joy  over  its  loosed  bands,  and  greets  the 
singer  as  the  messenger  of  spring  and  freedom. 

Thy  harp,  my  fleet  stream  fondly  haileth — 
It  leaps,  it  exults,  it  bewaileth  ; 
Let  it  sound  then — O  make  no  delay  ! — 
Like  me  the  days  hasten  away. 


(c 


The  aged  singer  replies: 

O  spring !  which  dost  leap  in  thy  sheen, 
No  more  am  I  what  I  have  been. 
The  name  of  the  past  I  hear  alone — 
A  feeble  echo  of  days  that  are  flown. 
And  yet  I  am  so  blest ; 
In  my  heart  is  heavenly  rest. 

"He  wanders  farther.  The  Dryads  surround  him 
in  their  dance;  the  Flowers  present  him  garlands, 
and  beg  him  to  sing  their  festival;  the  Zephyrs, 
which  were  wont  to  play  amid  his  harp-strings,  seek 
in  the  bushes,  and  ask  whether  he  has  forgotten  them 
there;  caress  the  old  man,  and  seek  again,  but  in 
vain.     They  are  about  to  fly,  but  he  entreats : 

*  I  have  not  wished  to  attempt  a  translation  of  these  verses,  con- 
vinced that  for  the  Swedish  reader  it  is  (not  necessary ;  and  why 
unnecessarily  brush  off  the  golden  dust  from  the  butterfly's  wings. — 
Fredrika  Bremer.  » 

As,  however,  the  English  reader  may  find  it  rather  more  necessary 
to  give  a  translation  of  the  Norwegian  verses,  I  have  made  it,  and  that 
as  much  in  the  simplicity  of  the  original  as  I  could. — M.  H. 
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O  dear  ones,  depart  not  I  pray! 

O  flowers,  spread  with  beauty  my  way! 

My  harp  is  broken,  but  no  sigh 

Spring's  spirits  gay  shall  cause  to  fly. 

And  I  am  still  so  blest ; 

In  my  heart  is  heavenly  rest. 

"  He  wanders  farther,  and  seeks  out  every  beloved 
nook.  The  youth  of  the  country  assemble,  and  sur- 
round the  aged  singer  — '  the  friend  of  youth  and 
gladness/  They  entreat  him  with  his  music  to 
beautify  their  festival: 

For  spring  is  dead,  with  all  its  pleasure, 
'  Without  the  harp  and  songs  glad  measure. 

"  The  old  man  replies: 

Quenched,  ye  youth,  is  my  fire  so  wild  ; 

My  evening  twilight  is  cool,  but  mild ; 

And  the  blissful  hours  of  my  youth  are  brought, 

By  your  lively  songs,  into  my  thought. 

Bewail  me  not ;  I  am  still  so  blest — 

In  my  heart  lieth  heaven's  own  rest. 

"  And  now  he  exhorts  the  songsters  of  the  wood, 
flowers,  youth,  every  thing  that  is  lovely  in  nature 
and  in  life,  to  rejoice  in  its  existence,  and  to  praise 
the  Creator.  The  beauty  and  joy  of  all  creatures 
are  the  garland  in  his  silver  hair;  and  grateful  and 
happy,  admiring  and  singing  praises,  he  sinks  softly 
into  the  maternal  bosom  of  Nature." 

Alette  was  silent;  a  tender  emotion  trembled  in 
her  voice  as  she  uttered  the  last  words,  and  beamed 
in  her  charming  countenance.  The  tears  of  Mrs. 
Astrid  flowed;  her  hands  were  convulsively  clasped 
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together,  whilst  she  exclaimed,  "O  thus  to  feel  before 
one  dies!  and  thus  to  be  permitted  to  die!"  She 
drew  Alette  to  her  with  a  kind  of  vehemence,  kissed 
her,  and  then  wept  silently,  leaning  on  her  shoulder. 
Harald  too  was  affected;  but  he  appeared  to  restrain 
his  feelings,  and  gazed  with  earnest  and  tearful  eyes 
on  the  group  before  him. 

Silently  and  unobserved  stole  Susanna  out  of  the 
room.  She  felt  a  sting  in  her  heart;  a  serpent  raged 
in  her  bosom.  Driven  by  a  nameless  agonized  dis- 
quiet, she  hastened  forth  into  the  free  air,  and 
ascended,  almost  without  being  aware  of  it  herself, 
the  steep  footpath  up  the  mountain,  where  many  a 
time,  in  calmer  moments,  she  had  admired  the  beau- 
tiful prospect. 

Great  and  beautiful  scenes  had,  during  the  fore- 
going conversation,  arisen  before  her  view; — she  felt 
herself  so  little,  so  poor  beside  them.  Ah!  she  could 
not  once  speak  of  the  great  and  beautiful,  for  her 
tongue  was  bound.  She  felt  so  warmly,  and  yet 
could  warm  no  one!  The  happy  Alette  won  without 
trouble,  perhaps  even  without  much  valuing  it,  a 
regard,  an  approval,  which  Susanna  would  have  pur- 
chased with  her  life.  The  Barbra-spirit  boiled  up 
in  her,  and  with  a  reproachful  glance  to  heaven  she 
exclaimed,  "  Shall  I  then  for  my  whole  life  remain 
nothing  but  a  poor  despised  maid-servant?!" 

The  heaven  looked  down  on  the  young  maiden 
mildly  but  smilingly;  soft  rain-drops  sprinkled  her 
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forehead;  and  all  nature  around  her  stood  silent, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  sorrow.  This  sorrowing  calm 
operated  on  Susanna  like  the  tenderly  accusing  glance 
of  a  good  mother.  She  looked  down  into  her  heart, 
and  saw  there  envy  and  pride,  and  she  shuddered 
at  herself.  She  gazed  down  into  the  stream  which 
waved  beneath  her  feet,  and  she  thought  with  long- 
ing, "  0  that  one  could  but  plunge  down,  deep,  deep 
into  these  waves,  and  then  arise  purified — improved!" 

But  already  this  wish  had  operated  like  a  purify- 
ing baptism  on  Susanna's  soul;  and  she  felt  fresh 
and  light  thoughts  ascend  within  her.  "  A  poor 
maid -servant!"  repeated  now  Sanna;  "  and  why 
should  that  be  so  contemptible  a  lot?  The  Highest 
himself  has  served  on  earth;  served  for  all,  for  the 
very  least;  yes,  even  for  me.  0! — "  and  it  became 
continually  lighter  and  warmer  in  her  mind. — "I 
will  be  a  true  maid-servant,  and  place  my  honour  in 
it,  and  desire  to  be  nothing  else !  Charm  I  cannot; 
beauty  and  genius,  and  beautiful  talents,  I  have  not; 
but— I  can  love  and  I  can  serve,  and  that  will  I  do 
with  my  whole  heart,  and  with  all  my  strength,  and 
in  all  humility;  and  if  men  despise  me,  yet  God  will 
not  forsake  the  poor  and  faithful  maid-servant!" 

When  Susanna  again  cast  her  tearful  eyes  on  the 
ground,  they  fell  on  a  little  piece  of  moss,  one  of 
those  very  least  children  of  nature,  which  in  silence 
and  unheeded  pass  through  the  metamorphoses  of 
their  quiet  life.  The  little  plant  stood  in  fresh  green, 
on  its  head  hung  the  clear  rain-drops,  and  the  sun 
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which  now  shone  through  the  clouds,  glittered  in 
them. 

Susanna  contemplated  the  little  moss,  and  it  seemed 
to  say  to  her:  '  See  thou!  though  I  am  so  insignifi- 
cant, yet  I  enjoy  the  dew  of  heaven  and  the  beams 
of  the  sun,  as  fully  as  the  roses  and  the  lilachs  of 
the  garden!'  Susanna  understood  the  speech  of  the 
little  plant,  and  grateful  and  calmed,  she  repeated 
many  times  to  herself,  with  a  species  of  silent  glad- 
ness— c a  humble,  a  faithful  maid-servant!' 

When  Susanna  came  home,  she  found  Mrs.  Astrid 
not  well.  She  had  been  much  excited,  and  on  such 
occasions  an  attack  of  the  spasms  was  always  to  be 
apprehended.  Susanna  begged  earnestly,  and  re- 
ceived the  permission  to  watch  by  her  to-night;  at 
least,  till  Mrs.  Astrid  slept.  Mrs.  Astrid  had  indeed 
another  maid  with  her,  but  she  was  old  and  very 
dea£*and  Susanna  had  no  confidence  in  her. 

Mrs.  Astrid  retired  to  rest.  Susanna  seated  her- 
self on  a  stool  by  the  window,  silently  occupied  with 
her  thoughts,  and  with  knitting  a  stocking.  The 
window  had  stood  open  during  the  day,  and  a  host 
of  flies  had  entered  the  room.  Mrs.  Astrid  was 
much  disturbed  by  them,  and  complained  that  they 
prevented  her  sleeping.  Quietly  Susanna  laid  bare 
her  white  shoulders,  neck,  and  arms,  and  when  the 
flies  in  swarms  darted  down  upon  her,  and  her  mis- 
tress now  left  at  peace  slept  calmly,  Susanna  sate 
still,  let  the  flies  enjoy  themselves,  and  enjoyed  her- 
self thereby  more  than  one  can  believe. 
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RETREATING  AND  ADVANCING. 


True  delicacy,  that  most  beautiful  heart-leaf  of  humanity,  exhibits 
itself  most  significantly  in  little  things.  Those  which  we  in  general 
call  so,  are  not  by  any  means  so  little.  J.  C.  Lots. 


It  is  with  our  faults  as  with  horseradish;  it  is  terribly 
difficult  to  extirpate  it  from  the  earth  in  which  it  has 
once  taken  root;  and  nothing  is  more  discouraging 
to  the  cultivator  who  will  annihilate  this  weed  from 
his  ground,  than  to  see  it,  so  lately  plucked  up, 
shooting  forth  again  freshly  to  the  light  from  roots 
which  remained  buried  in  the  earth.  One  can  get 
quite  out  of  patience  with  the  weedy  soil,  and  one  is, 
when  this  soil  is  one's  own  dear  self,  possessed  by 
the  most  cordial  desire  to  set  off  far,  far  from  one's 
self.     But  how ! ! ! 

Susanna  was  often  conscious  of  this  feeling,  as  she 
daily  laboured  to  repress  the  excitements  which  arose 
up  within  her  at  this  time.  Still  the  thoughts  and 
resolutions  which  awoke  within  her  on  the  evening 
just  described,  had  taken  hold  upon  her  too  strongly 
for  them  to  be  again  effaced,  and  with  the  motto— 
'a  humble  and  regular  servant-girl,'  she  struggled 
boldly  through  the  dangers  and  the  events  of  the 
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day.  Her  demeanour  was  calmer;  she  quietly  with- 
drew herself  from  taking  part  in  conversation  which 
went  beyond  her  education;  in  a  friendly  spirit,  she 
endeavoured  to  renounce  the  attentions  and  interest 
of  others,  and  busied  herself  only  in  attending  to  the 
comforts  and  pleasures  of  all,  as  well  as  in  accom- 
plishing, and  when  possible,  anticipating  every  wish. 
And  such  an  activity  has,  more  than  people  imagine, 
an  influence  upon  the  well-being  of  every-day  life. 
The  affectionate  will  lends  even  to  dead  things  soul 
and  life.  But  heavy  to  the  ministering  spirits  is  this 
life  of  labour  and  care  for  others,  where  no  sunbeam 
of  love,  no  cordial  acknowledgment,  falls  upon  their 
laborious  day. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  Harald  set  off,  to 
return  in  about  fourteen  days  with  Alf  Lexow,  the 
betrothed  of  Alette.  During  his  absence,  Alette 
was  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  uncle  in  Hallingdal ;  but, 
according  to  Mrs.  Astrid's  wish,  she  yet  spent  another 
week  at  Semb.  During  these  days,  Alette  and 
Susanna  became  better  friends,  for  Alette  was  touched 
involuntarily  by  Susanna's  unwearied  and  unpretend- 
ing attentions,  and  besides  this,  she  found  in  her 
such  a  frank  mind  and  such  cordial  sympathy,  that 
she  could  not  deny  herself  the  pleasure  of  communi- 
cating much  of  that  which  lived  in  the  heart  of  the 
happy  bride.  Happy, — indeed  Alette  was,  for  long 
and  warmly  had  she  loved  Alf  Lexow,  and  should 
shortly  be  united  to  him  for  ever;  and  yet  often  stole 
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a  melancholy  expression  oyer  her  charming  face, 
when  the  conversation  turned  to  this  marriage  and 
to  her  removal  into  Nordland.  Susanna  asked  her 
several  times  of  the  cause  of  this,  and  as  often  Alette 
jestingly  evaded  the  question;  but  one  evening  when 
they  had  chatted  together  more  friendly  than  common, 
Alette  said— * 

"  It  is  a  strange  feeling  to  get  every  thing  ready 
for  one's  own  marriage  in  the  belief  that  one  shall 
not  long  survive  it !  This  removal  to  Nordland  will 
be  my  death,  that  I  know  certainly*  No,  do  not  look 
so  terrified!  It  is  in  no  case  so  dangerous.  And 
thoughts  of  an  early  death  I  have  long  borne  in  my 
mind,  and  therefore  I  am  accustomed  to  them." 

"Ah!"  said  Susanna,  "those  who  love  and  are 
loved,  the  happy,  should  never  diet  But  why  this 
strange  foreboding  V 

"I  do  not  know  myself!"  replied  Alette,  "but it 
has  accompanied  me  from  my  earliest  youth.  My 
mother  was  born  under  the  beautiful  heaven  of  Fro* 
vence,  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  her  youth  in 
that  warm  country.  The  love  of  my  father  made  her 
love  in  our  Norway  a  second  country,  and  here  she 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  life;  she  never,  however, 
could  rightly  bear  this  cold  climate,  longed  secretly 
for  that  warmer  land,  and  died  with  the  longing.  To 
me  has  she  bequeathed  this  feeling;  and  although 
I  have  never  'seen  those  orange  groves,  that  warm 
blue  heaven,  of  which  she  so  gladly  spoke,  I  drew 
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in-  from  childhood  a  loye  to  them;  I  have,  besides, 
inherited  my  mother's  suffering  from  cold; — my 
chest  is  not  strong,  ah  I — the  long,  dark  wintess  of 
Nordland;  the  residence  on  the  sea-shore  in  a  climate 
which  is  twice  as  cold  as  that  to  which  I  have  been 
accustomed,  the  sea-mists  and  storms — ah!  I  cannot 
long  withstand  them.  But  Susanna,  you  must  promise 
me  not  to  say  one  word  of  what  I  hare  confided  to 
you,  either  to  Harald  or  to  Lexow!w 

"But  if  they  know  it,"  said  Susanna,  "then  you 
certainly  need  not  go  there.  Certainly  your  bride- 
groom would  for  your  sake  seek  out  a  milder 
country — 

"And  not  feel  at  home  there,  and  die  of  longing 
for  his  dear  Nordland!  No,  no  Susanna!  *  I  know 
his  love  for  his  native  land,  and  know  that  this 
winterly  nature  which  I  dread  so  much,  is  precisely 
his  life  and  his  health.  Alf  is  a  Nordlander  in  heart 
and  soul,  and  has,  as  it  were,  grown  up  with  the 
district  which  his  fathers  inhabited,  and  whose  advance 
and  prosperity  is  his  favourite  scheme,  the.  principal 
object  of  his  activity;  No,  no!  for  my  sake  he  shall 
not  tear  himself  from  his  home,  his  noble  efforts. 
Bather  would  I,  if  it  must  be  so,  find  an  early  grave 
in  his  Nordland!" 

Susanna  now  desired  to  know,  and  Alette  com- 
municated to  her,  various  particulars  of  the  country 
which  was  she  thought  so  terrible,  and  we  will  now, 
with  the  young  friends,  cast — 
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A  GLANCE  INTO  NORDLAND. 


All  is  cold  and  hard. 

Blom. 

Tbe  spirit  of  God  yet  rests  upon  Nordland. 

Z. 


A  great  part  of  Norway  has,  as  it  were,  its  face 
turned  away  from  life.  '  The  Old  Night/  which  the 
ancient  world  considered  to  be  the  original  mother 
of  all  things,  here  held  the  giant  child  in  her  dark 
bosom,  and  bound  it  tight  in  swaddling  bands,  out  of 
which  it  could  not  shape  itself  to  joy  and  freedom. 
Neither  Nordland  nor  Finmark  see  the  sun  for  many 
months  in  the  year,  and  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  the  roads  shut  them  out  from  intercourse  with 
the  southern  world.  The  spirit  of  the  North  Pole 
rests  oppressively  over  this  region  and  when  in  still 
August  nights  it  breathes  from  hence  over  southern 
Norway,  then  withers  the  half-ripened  harvests  of 
the  valleys  and  the  plains,  and  the  icy-grey  face  of 
hunger  stares  stiffly  from  the  northern  cliffs  upon 
laborious  but  unhappy  human  multitudes.  The  sea 
breaks  upon  'this  coast  against  a  palisadoed  fence  of 
rocks  and  cliffs,  around  which  swarm  flocks  of  polar 
birds  with  cries  and  screams.      Storms  alternate  with 
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thick  mists.  The  cliffs  along  this  coast  have  extra- 
ordinary shapes;  now  ascend  they  upwards  like 
towers,  now  resemble  beasts,  now  present  gigantic  and 
terrific  human  profiles;  and  one  can  easily  imagine 
how  the  popular  belief  sees  in  them  monsters  and 
giants  turned  to  stone,  and  why  their  ancestors  laid 
their  Jotunhem  in  this  desolate  wilderness. 

And  a  dark  fragment  of  Paganism  still  lingers 
about  this  region  even  to  this  day.  It  is  frozen  fast 
into  the  people's  imagination;  it  is  turned  to  stone 
in  the  horrible  shapes  of  nature,  which  once  gave  it 
life.  The  light  of  the  Gospel  endeavours  in  vain  to 
dissipate  the  shadows  of  a  thousand  years;  the  Old 
Night  holds  them  back.  In  vain  the  Holy  Cross  is 
raised  upon  all  the  cliffs;  the  belief  in  magic  and 
magic  arts  lives  still  universally  among  the  people. 
Witches  sit,  full  of  malice,  in  their  caves,  and  blow 
up  storms  for  the  sea-wanderers,  so  that  they  must  be 
unfortunate;  and  the  ghost  Stallo,  a  huge  man,  dressed 
in  black,  with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  wanders  about  in 
the  wildernesses,  and  challenges  the  solitary  traveller 
to  meet  him  in  the  contest  for  life  and  death. 

The  Laplander,  the  nomade  of  the  North,  roving 
free  with  his  reindeer  over  undivided  fields,  appears 
like  a  romantic  feature  in  this  life;  but  it  must  be 
viewed  from  afar.  Near,  every  trace  of  beauty  vanishes 
in  the  fumes  of  brandy  and  the  smoke  of  the  Lapland 
hut. 

Along  the  coasts,  between  the  cliffs,  and  the  rocks, 

i2 
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and  the  hundreds  of  islands  which  surround  this 
strand,  live  a  race  of  fishermen,  who  rivalling  the 
sea-mew,  skim  the  sea.  Night  and  day,  winter  and 
summer,  swarm  their  boats  upon  the  wares;  through 
the  whistling  tempest,  through  the  foaming  breakers, 
speed  they  unterrified  with  their  light  sails,  mat 
from  the  depths  of  the  sea  they  may  catch  the  silvery 
shoals  of  herrings,  the  greatest  wealth  of  the  country. 
Many  annually  are  swallowed  up  of  the  deep;  bat 
more  struggle  with  the  elements,  and  conquer.  Thus 
amid  the  daily  contest  are  many  powers  developed, 
many  a  hero-deed  achieved,*  and  people  harden  them- 
selves against  danger  and  death,  and  also  against  the 
gentler  beauty  of  life. 

Yet  it  is  in  this  severe  region  that  the  eider-duck 
has  its  home;  it  is  upon  these  naked  cliffs  where  its 
nest  is  built,  from  feathers  plucked  from  its  own 
breast,  that  silky  soft-down  which  is  scattered  abroad 
over  the  whole  world,  that  people  in  the  North  and 
in  the  South  may  lie  warm  and  soft.  How  many 
suffering  limbs,  how  many  aching  heads,  have  not 
received  comfort  from  the  hard  cliffs  of  Norway. 

Upon  the  boundaries  between  Nordland  and  Fin- 
mark  lies  the  city  of  Tromsoe,  the  now  flourishing 
centre  of  these  provinces.  It  was  here  that  Alette 
was  to  spend  her  life;  it  was  here  that  affection  pre- 

*  The  stormy  winter  of  1889  abounded  in  misfortunes  to  the  fisher- 
men of  Lofode,  but  abounded  also  in  the  most  beautiful  instances  of 
heroic  courage,  where  life  was  ventured,  and  sometimes  lost,  in  order 
to  save  a  suffering  fellow-creature. 
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pared  for  her  a  warm  and  peaceful  nest,  like  the 
eider-duck  drawing  from  its  own  breast,  the  means  of 
preparing  a  soft  couch  in  the  bosom  of  the  hard  rock. 
And  after  Alette  had  described  to  Susanna  what 
terrified  her  so  much  in  her  northern  retreat,  she 
concealed  not  from  her  that  which  reconciled  her 
so  forcibly  to  it;  and  Susanna  comprehended  this  very 
well,  as  Alette  read  to  her  the  following  letter. 

Tromsoe,  May  28th. 

Were  you  but  here,  my  Alette !  I  miss  you  every 
moment  whilst  I  am  arranging  my  dwelling  for  your 
reception,  and  feel  continually  the  necessity  of  ask- 
ing, 'how  do  you  wish  it?  what  think  you  of  it?' 
Ah,  that  you  were  here,  my  own  beloved  at  this 
moment!  and  you  would  be  charmed  with  this  '  ice 
,  and  bear  land/  before  which,  I  know,  you  secretly 
shudder.  The  country  around  here  is  not  wild 
and  dark;  as,  for  example,  at  Helgoland.  Leafy 
woods  garland  the  craggy  shores  of  our  island,  and 
around  them  play  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  safe  bays 
and  creeks.  Our  well-built  little  city  lies  sweetly 
upon  the  southern  side  of  the  island,  only  divided 
from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea.  My 
house,  is  situated  in  the  street  which  runs  along  the 
large  convenient  harbour.  At  this  moment  above 
twenty  vessels  lie  at  anchor,  and  the  various  flags 
of  the  different  nations  wave  in  the  evening  wind. 
There  are  English,  German,  and  especially  Russian, 
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which  come  to  our  coast,  in  order  to  take  our  fish, 
our  eider-down,  and  so  on,  in  exchange  for  their 
corn  and  furs.  Besides  these,  the  inhabitants  of 
more  southern  regions  bring  hither  a  vast  num- 
ber of  articles  of  luxury  and  fashion,  which  are 
eagerly  purchased  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kola,  and 
the  borders  of  the  White  Sea.  Long  life  to  Com- 
merce !  My  soul  expands  at  the  sight  of  its  life. 
What  has  not  commerce  done  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  for  the  embellishment  of  life,  for  promoting 
the  friendly  intercourse  of  countries  and  people,  for 
the  refinement  of  manners !  It  has  always  given  me 
the  most  heartfelt  delight,  that  the  wisest  and  most 
humane  of  the  lawgivers  of  antiquity — Solon — was  a 
merchant.  '  By  trade/  says  one  of  his  biographers, 
'  by  wisdom  and  music  was  his  soul  fashioned.  Long 
life  to  commerce!  What  lives  not  through  it?'  What, 
is  all  fresh  life,  all  movement,  in  reality,  but  trade, 
exchange,  gift  for  gift!  In  love,  in  friendship,  in  the 
great  life  of  the  people,  in  the  quiet  family  circle, 
everywhere  where  I  see  happiness  and  prosperity, 
see  I  also  trade ;  nay,  what  is  the  whole  earth  if  not 
a  colony  from  the  mother  country  of  heaven,  and 
whose  well-being  and  happy  condition  depend  upon 
free  export  and  import!  The  simile  might  be  still 
further  carried  out,  yet  —  thou  good  Giver  above, 
pardon  us  that  we  have  ventured  upon  it! 

And  you  must  not  fancy  Alette,  that  the  great 
interest  for  trade  here  excludes  the  nobler  and  more 
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refined  mental  culture.  Among  the  thousand  people 
who  inhabit  the  city,  one  can  select  out  an  interest- 
ing circle  for  social  intercourse.  We  also  have  a 
theatre,  and  many  pleasures  of  refined  life.  I  was 
yesterday  at  a  ball,  where  they  danced  through  the 
whole  night,  till — daylight.  The  good  music,  the 
tasteful  dresses  and  lovely  dancing  of  the  ladies;  but 
above  all,  the  tone  of  social  life,  the  cordial  cheerful- 
ness, astonished  several  foreigners  who  were  present, 
and  caused  them  to  inquire  whether  they  were  really 
here  under  the  seventieth  degree  of  latitude  ? 

But  the  winter !  Methinks  I  hear  you  say,  *  in 
summer  it  may  be  well  enough,  but  in  the  long,  dark 
winter/  Well  then,  my  Alette,  winter  —  goes  on 
right  excellently  when  people  love  one  another,  when 
it  is  warm  at  home.  Do  you  remember,  Alette,  last 
autumn,  how  we  read  together  at  Christiansand,  in 
the  Morning  Paper,  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  Tromsoe  News  of  the  fourteenth  of  October: — 

"Already  for  several  days  successively  have  we 
had  snow  storms,  and  at  this  moment  the  snow- 
plough  is  working  to  form  a  road  for  the  church- 
going  people.  The  grave-like  stillness  of  night  and 
winter  spread  itself  with  tempest  speed  over  meadow 
and  valley,  and  only  a  few  cows  wander  now  like 
spectres  over  the  snow-covered  fields,  to  pluck  their 
scanty  fare  from  the  twigs  which  are  not  yet 
snowed  up." 

That  little  winter -piece  pleased  me,  but  at  the  ex- 
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pression,  'the  grave-like  stillness  of  night  and  whiter/ 
you  bowed  your  loving  dear  face,  with  closed  eyes, 
to  my  breast.  O  my  Alette!  thus  shall  you  do  in 
future,  when  dread  of  darkness  and  cold  seize  upon 
you ;  and  upon  my  breast,  listening  to  the  beating  of 
my  heart  and  to  my  love,  shall  you  forget  the  dark 
pictures  which  stand  without  before  your  home. 
Close  your  eyes;  slumber  beloved,  whilst  I  watch 
over  you,  and  then  you  will,  with  brightening  eyes 
and  blooming  cheeks,  look  upon  the  night  and  winter, 
and  feel  that  its  power  is  not  great.  O  truly  can 
love,  this  Geiser  of  the  soul,  smelt  ice  and  snow, 
wherever  they  may  be  on  earth;  truly,  wherever  its 
warm  springs  swell  forth,  a  southern  clime  can  bloom; 
yes,  even  at  the  North  Pole  itself. 

Whilst  I  write  this,  I  hear  music,  which  makes 
upon  me  a  cheerful  and  a  melancholy  impression  at 
the  same  time.  They  are  eight  Russians,  who  sing 
one  of  their  national  songs,  whilst  in  the  quiet  even- 
ing they  sail  down  the  Tromsoe-sound.  They  sing  a 
quartet,  and  with  the  most  complete  purity  and 
melody.  They  sing  in  a  minor  key,  but  yet  not 
mournfully.  They  row  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
shore,  and  at  every  stroke  of  the  oars  the  water 
shines  around  the  boat,  and  drops,  as  of  fire,  fall  from 
the  oars.  The  phenomenon  is  not  uncommon  on  the 
Atlantic ;  and  know  you  not,  my  Alette,  what  it  is 
which  shines  and  burns  so  in  the  sea  ?  It  is  love ! 
At  certain  moments,  the  consciousness  of  the  sea- 
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insects  rises  to  a  high  pitch  of  vividness,  and  millions 
of  existences  invisible  to  the  naked  human  eye,  then 
celebrate  the  bliss  of  their  being.  In  such  moments 
the  sea  kindles ;  then  every  little  worm,  inspired  by 
love,  lights  up  its  tiny  lamp.  Tet  only  for  a  moment 
burns  its  flame,  then  all  the  quicker  to  be  extin- 
guished. But  it  dies  without  pain,  dies  joyfully. 
Rich  nature !     Good  Creator ! 

My  heart  also  burns.  I  look  upon  the  illumi- 
nated element,  which  may  be  said  to  be  full  of  enjoy- 
ment; I  listen  to  the  melody  of  the  singers,  full  of 
joy  and  pain,  and —  I  stretch  forth  my  arms  to  you, 
Alette,  my  Alette ! 

"  OV  exclaimed  Susanna,  "  how  this  man  loves 
you,  and  how  you  must  love  him!  Certainly  you 
must  live  long,  that  you  may  be  happy  together !" 

"  And  if  not  long,"  said  Alette,  "  yet  for  a  short 
time ;  yes,  a  short  time  I  hope  to  live  and  to  make 
him  happy,  to  thank  him  for  all  his  love.  And 
then " 

Alette  stooped  down  and  plucked  a  beautiful  full- 
blown waterlily  which  grew  in  the  river,  by  whose 
banks  they  stood ;  she  shewed  it  to  Susanna,  whilst 
she  continued  with  a  pensive  smile — 

What  more  then  than  this? 
One  moment  she  is 
A  friendly  ray  given, 
From  her  home's  shining  heaven  ; 
Then  is  she  the  flame, 

High  mid  the  temple's  resounding  acclaim- 
One  moment  like  this 
Bears  you  up  through  death's  sleep  into  bliss— Munch. 
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THE  RETURN. 


To  meet,  to  part ; 

The  welcome,  the  farewell ;/ 

Behold  the  sum  of  life ! — Bjerregaard. 


Alette  set  off  to  fulfil  her  promise  to  her  uncle  in 
Hallingdal;  but  in  a  few  weeks  she  was  again  at 
Semb,  in  company  with  Harald  and  Alf  Lexow,  who 
had  fetched  her  there.  Yet  this  visit  could  last  only 
for  a  short  time,  for  then  she  had  to  set  out  with  her 
bridegroom  and  her  uncle's  family  on  the  journey  to 
Trondhjem,  where  her  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated 
at  the  house  of  a  rich  and  cordial  aunt,  who  had  long 
been  rejoicing  in  it,  and  had  now  for  several  months 
been  baking  and  boiling  in  preparation  for  it.  Harald 
also  was  to  accompany  them  on  this  journey. 

Alf  Lexow  was  a  man  in  his  best  years,  with  an 
open  and  generous  manner.  His  face  was  small, 
marked  by  the  small-pox,  but  otherwise  handsome 
and  full  of  life  and  benevolence.  He  was  one  of 
those  men  whose  first  glance  attracts  one  and  inspires 
confidence.  Susanna  felt  great  pleasure  on  seeing 
the  affectionate,  confidential  understanding  between 
the  betrothed.  She  herself  also  was  now  happier, 
because  Harald  now  left  Alette  much  with  her  bride- 
groom, and  sought  as  before  for  Susanna's  society. 
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Alette  was  lively,  agreeable,  and  well-educated; 
but  she  liked  best  to  hear  herself  talk.  So  in  reality 
did  Harald;  and  a  better  listener  than  Susanna  could 
nobody  have.  Contentions  occurred  no  longer;  but 
there  was  a  something  in  Susanna  which  attracted 
Harald  to  her  more  than  the  former  passion  for 
strife  had  ever  done.  He  found  Susanna's  manners 
altered  for  the  better;  there  was  in  them  a  something 
quieter,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gentler  than  before; 
whilst  she  was  now  always  so  kind,  so  attentive,  and 
thought  of  every  thing  which  could  give  pleasure 
to  others.  He  saw,  at  the  same  time,  with  what 
silent  solicitude  her  thoughts  followed  Mrs.  Astrid, 
who  now,  at  the  approach  of '  autumn— it  was  then 
the  end  of  August— appeared  to  have  relapsed  into 
her  dark  and  silent  mood,  out  of  which  she  had  been 
aroused  for  some  time.  She  now  very  rarely  left  her 
room,  except  at  the  hour  of  dinner. 

Harald  wished  that  his  sister  and  brother-in-law 
elect  should  witness,  before  their  departure  from  the 
dale,  some  of  the  popular  assemblings  for  games  and 
dancings,  and  had  therefore  prepared  a  rural  festival, 
to  which  he  invited  them  and  Susanna,  and  to  which 
we  also  will  now  betake  ourselves. 
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THE   HALLING. 


This  peculiar,  wild,  affecting  music,  is  our  national  poetry. 

Hknr  Wergxland. 
The  violins  ringing ; 
Not  blither  the  singing 
Of  birds  in  the  woods  and  the  meadows. 

Hurrah  !  hand  round  the  foaming  can — 
Skal  for  the  fair  maid  who  dancing  began ! 

Skal  for  the  Jtnte  mine  I  And 
Skal  for  the  Jente  thine !  And 
Skal  for  the  fathers  and  mothers  on  benches ! 

Norwegian  Sovo. 


One  lovely  afternoon  in  the  early  part  of  September 
were  seen  two  young  festally-attired  peasant  maidens 
gaily  talking,  hastening  along  the  footpath  through 
the  little  wood  in  Heimdal  towards  a  green  open 
space  surrounded  by  trees,  and  where  might  be  seen 
a  crowd  of  persons  of  both  sexes  assembled,  all  in 
peasant  dresses.  Here  was  the  '  Leikevold, '  or 
dancing-ground;  and  as  the  young  girls  approached 
it,  the  one  said  to  the  other,  "  It  is  certain,  Susanna, 
that  the  dress  becomes  you  excellently  1  Your  lovely 
bright  hair  shines  more  beautifully  than  ever,  plaited 
with  red  ribbons.  I  fancy  the  costume  does  not  suit 
me  half  so  well." 

"  Because  you,  best  Alette,  look  like  a  disguised 
princess,  and  I  in  mine  like  a  regular  peasant  girl." 
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"  Susanna,  I  perceive  that  you  are  a  flatterer* 
Let  us  now  see  whether  Alf  and  Harald  will  recog- 
nise the  Tellemark  '  jente*  girls." 

They  did  not  long  remain  in  uncertainty  on  this 
subject;  for  scarcely  were  they  come  to  the  dancing- 
ground,  when  two  peasants  in  Halling-jackets,  and 
broad  girdles  round  their  waists,  came  dancing  towards 
them,  whilst  they  sang  with  the  others  the  following 
peasant-song — 

And  I  am  bachelor,  and  am  not  roving; 

And  I  am  son  unto  Gulleig  Bo ; 
And  wilt  thou  be  to  me  faithful  and  loving, 

Then  I  will  choose  thee,  dear  maiden,  for  me. 

Susanna  recognised  Harald  in  the  young  peasant, 
who  thus  singing  gaily,  politely  took  her  hand,  and 
led  her  along  the  lively  springing-dance,  which  was 
danced  to  singing.  Alette  danced  with  her  Alf,  who 
bore  himself  nobly  as  a  Halling-youth. 

Never  had  Susanna  looked  so  well  and  so  happy; 
but  then  neither  had  she  ever  enjoyed  such  pleasure. 
The  lovely  evening;  the  tones  of  the  music;  the  life 
of  the  dance ;  Harald's  looks,  which  expressed  in  a 
high  degree  his  satisfaction;  the  delighted  happy 
faces  which  she  saw  around  her — never  before  had 
she  thought  life  so  pleasant!  And  nearly  all  seemed 
to  feel  so  too,  and  all  swung  round  from  the  joy  of 
their  hearts;  silver  buckles  jingled,  and  shilling  after 
shilling*  danced  down  into  the  little  gaily  painted 

9  About  a  farthing. 
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Hardanger-fiddle,  which  was  played  upon  with  trans- 
porting spirit  by  an  old  man,  of  an  expressive  and 
energetic  exterior. 

After  the  first  dance,  people  rested  for  a  moment. 
They  ate  apples,  and  drank  Hardanger-ale  out  of 
silver  cans.  After  this  there  rose  an  almost  universal 
cry,  which  challenged  Harald  and  another  young 
man  who  was  renowned  for  his  agility  and  strength, 
to  dance  together  a  'lbs  Hailing.'  They  did  not 
require  much  persuasion,  and  stepped  into  the  middle 
of  the  circle,  which  enlarged  itself,  and  closed  around 
them. 

The  musician  tuned  his  instrument,  and  with  his 
head  bowed  upon  his  breast,  began  to  play  with  an 
expression  and  a  life  that  might  be  called  inspired. 
It  was  one  of  the  wild  Maliserknud's  most  genial 
compositions.  Was  it  imagined  with  the  army,  in 
the  bivouac  under  the  free  nightly  heaven,  or  in- 
'  slavery/  amid  evil-doers?  Nobody  knows;  but  in 
both  situations  has  it  charmed  forth  tones,  like  his 
own  restless  life,  which  never  will  pass  from  the 
memory  of  the  people.  Now  took  the  Hardanger- 
fiddle  for  the  first  time  its  right  sound. 

Universal  applause  followed  the  dancing  of  the 
young  men;  but  the  highest  interest  was  excited  by 
Harald,  who,  in  the  dance,  awoke  actual  astonish- 
ment. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  dance  which  expresses  more 
than  the   Hailing  the   temper  of  the  people  who 
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originated  it,  which  better  reflects  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants  of  the  North. 

It  begins,  as  it  were,  upon  the  ground,  amid 
jogging  little  hops,  accompanied  by  movements  of 
the  arms,  in  which,  as  it  were,  a  great  strength  plays 
negligently.  It  is  somewhat  bear -like,  indolent, 
clumsy,  half-dreaming.  But  it  wakes,  it  becomes 
earnest.  Then  the  dancers  rise  up  and  dance,  and 
display  themselves  in  expressions  of  power,  in  which 
strength  and  dexterity  seem  to  divert  themselves  by 
playing  with  indolence  and  clumsiness,  and  to  over- 
come them.  The  same  person  who  just  before  seemed 
fettered  to  the  earth,  springs  aloft,  and  throws  him- 
self around  in  the  air  as  though  he  had  wings. 
Then,  after  many  break-neck  movements  and  evo- 
lutions, before  which  the  unaccustomed  spectator 
grows  dizzy,  the  dance  suddenly  assumes  again  its 
first  quiet,  careless,  somewhat  heavy  character,  and 
closes  as  it  began,  sunk  upon  the  earth. 

Loud  shouts  of  applause,  bestowed  especially  upon 
Harald,  resounded  on  all  sides  as  the  dance  closed. 
And  now  they  all  set  themselves  in  motion  for  a 
great  Halling-polska,  and  every  '  Gut'  chose  himself  a 
'  Jente.'  Harald  had  scarcely  refreshed  and  strength- 
ened himself  with  a  can  of  ale  before  he  again  hastened 
up  to  Susanna,  and  engaged  her  for  the  Halling- 
polska.  She  had  danced  it  several  times  in  her  own 
country,  and  joyfully  accepted  Harald's  invitation. 

This  dance,  too,  is  deeply  characteristic.     It  paints 
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the  Northern  inhabitant's  highest  joy  in  Hfe;  it  is  the 
Berserker-gladness  in  the  dance.  Supported  upon 
the  arm  of  the  woman,  the  man  throws  himself  high 
in  the  air;  then  he  catches  her  in  his  arms,  and 
swings  round  with  her  in  wild  circles;  then  they 
separate;  then  they  unite  again,  and  whirl  again 
round,  as  it  were,  in  superabundance  of  life  and 
delight.  The  measure  is  determined,  bold,  pnd  full 
of  life.  It  is  a  dance-intoxication,  in  which  people 
for  the  moment  release  themselves  from  every  care, 
every  burden  and  oppression  of  existence. 

Thus  felt  also  at  this  time  Harald  and  Susanna. 
Young,  strong,  agile,  they  swung  themselves  around 
with  certainty  and  ease,  which  seemed  to  make  the 
dance  a  sport  without  any  effort;  and  with  eyes 
stedfastly  riveted  on  each  other,  they  had  no  sense 
of  giddiness.  They  whirled  round,  as  it  were,  in  a 
magic  circle,  to  the  strange,  magical  music  The 
understrings  sounded  strong  and  strange.  The 
peculiar  enchanted  power  which  lies  in  the  clear 
deeps  of  the  water,  in  the  mysterious  recesses  of  the 
mountains,  in  the  shades  of  dark  caves,  which  the 
skalds  have  celebrated  under  the  names  of  mermaids, 
mountain-kings,  and  wood-women,  and  which  drag 
down  the  heart  so  forcibly  into  unknown,  wondrous 
deeps — this  dark  song  of  Nature  is  heard  in  the 
understrings*  of  the  Halling's  playful,  but  yet  at  the 

*  The  understrings  of  the  so-called  Hardanger-fiddle  are  four  metal 
strings,  which  lie  under  the  sounding-board.     They  are  tuned  in 
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same  time  melancholy,  tones.  It  deeply  seized  upon 
Susanna's  soul,  and  Harald  also  seemed  to  experience 
this  enchantment.  Leaving  the  wilder  movements 
of  the  dance,  they  moved  around  ever  quieter,  arm 
in  arm. 

"  O,  so  through  life!"  whispered  Harald's  lips, 
almost  involuntarily,  as  he  looked  deep  into  Susanna's 
beaming,  tearful  eyes ;  and,  "  O,  so  through  life !" 
was  answered  in  Susanna's  heart,  but  her  lips  re- 
mained closed.  At  this  moment  she  was  seized  by 
a  violent  trembling,  which  obliged  her  to  come  from 
dancing,  and  to  sit  down,  whilst  the  whole  world 
seemed  going  round  with  her.  It  was  not  until  she 
had  drunk  a  glass  of  water,  which  Harald  offered 
to  her,  that  she  was  able  to  reply  to  his  heartfelt 
and  anxious  inquiries  after  her  health.  Susanna 
attributed  it  to  the  violent  dancing,  but  declared 
that  she  felt  herself  again  quite  well.  At  that  mo- 
ment Susanna's  eyes  encountered  those  of  Alette. 
She  sate  at  a  little  distance  from  them,  and  observed 
Harald  and  Susanna  with  a  grave,  and  as  it  seemed 
to  Susanna,  a  displeased  look.  Susanna  felt  stung  at 
the  heart ;  and  when  Alette  came  to  her  and  asked 
rather  coldly,  how  she  found  herself,  she  answered 
also  coldly  and  shortly. 

The  sun  was  going  down,  and  the  evening  began 

unison  with  the  upper  catgut  strings,  whereby,  as  well  as  by  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  violin  itself,  this  gives  forth  a  singular  strong, 
almost  melancholy  sound. 
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to  be  cool.  The  company  was  therefore  invited  by 
Harald  to  a  commodious  hut,  decorated  with  foliage 
and  flowers.  At  Harald' 8  desire,  a  young  girl  played 
now  upon  the  'langleg,'*  and  sung  thereto  with  a 
clear  lively  voice  the  Hallingdal  song,  'Gjetter-livet' 
(Shepherd-life),  which  so  naively  describes  the  days 
of  a  shepherd -girl  in  the  solitary  dales  with  the 
flocks,  which  she  pastures  and  tends  during  the 
summer,  without  care  and  joyous  of  mood,  although 
almost  separated  from  her  kind; — almost,  for  Havor, 
the  goat-herd,  blows  his  horn  on  the  rocks  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  ere  long  sits  beside  her  on  the 
crags — 

The  boy  with  his  jew's-harp  charmi  the  kine, 
And  plays  upon  the  Bute  so  fine, 
And  1  sing  this  song  of  mine. 

So  approaches  the  evening,  and  'all  my  darlings/ 
with  'song  and  love,'  are  called  by  their  names; — 

Come  Laikeros,  Gullstjerna  fine ; 
Come  Dokkerose,  darling  mine ; 
Come  Bj^lka,  Qirtelin ! 

And  cows  and  sheep  come  to  the  well-known  voice, 
and  assemble  at  the  Sater-hut,  lowing  and  bleating 

*  The  langoleik  or  langleg  is  a  four-stringed  instrument,  probably 
of  the  same  form  as  the  paaltry.  The  peasant-girls  in  mountain- 
districts  play  gladly  upon  it,  and  often  with  great  dexterity.  In  the 
so-called  '  EUkov's  Song,*  from  Vestfjordal  it  is  said— 

Ho  som  so  gjilt  kan  po  Langoleik  spelo, 
'Svauaug  den  vena,  ska  no  vara  mi ! 
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joyfully.     Now  begins  the  milking;    the  goatherd 
maiden  sings— 

When  I  have  milked  in  these  pails  of  mine, 
I  lay  me  down,  and  sleep  divine, 
Till  day  upon  the  cliffs  doth  shine. 

After  the  song,,  the  dancing  began  again  with  new 
spirit.  An  iron  hook  was  driven  into  the  beam  in 
the  middle  of  the  roof,  and  the  dancer  who,  during 
the  whirl  of  the  Halling-polska,  succeeded  in  striking 
it  with  his  heel,  so  that  it  was  bent,  obtained  the 
prize  for  dancing  this  evening.  Observing  the  break- 
neck efforts  of  the  competitors,  Susanna  seated  herself 
upon  a  bench.  Several  large  leafy  branches  which 
were  reared  between  the  benches  and  window, 
prevented  her  from  seeing  two  persons  who  stood 
in  quiet  conversation,  but  she  remained  sitting,  as  if 
enchanted,  as  she  heard  the  voice  of  Alette,  saying — 

"  Susanna  is  to  be  sure  an  excellent  and  good  girl, 
and  I  really  like  her;  but  yet,  Harald,  it  would  dis- 
tress me  if  you  seriously  were  attached  to  her." 

"  And  why?"  asked  Harald. 

"  Because  I  think  that  she  would  not  be  suitable 
for  your  wife.  She  has  an  unreasonable  and  violent 
temper,  and " 

"But  that  may  be  changed,  Alette.  She  has 
already  changed  very  much.  Of  her  violent  temper 
I  have  no  fear — that  I  should  soon  remove ! " 

"Greater  wizards  than  you,  my  brother,  have 
erred  in  such  a  belief.    At  the  same  time  she  is  much 

VOL.  II.  K 
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too  uneducated,  too  ignorant  to  be  a  suitable  com- 
panion for  you  through  life.  And  neither  would  she 
be  suitable  for  the  social  circles  into  which  you  must 
sometime  come.  Best  Harald !  let  me  beseech  you, 
do  not  be  over-hasty.  You  have  so  long  thought  of 
taking  a  journey  into  foreign  countries  to  improve 
your  knowledge  of  agriculture.  Carry  out  this  plan 
now,  travel  and  look  about  you  in  the  world  before 
you  fetter  yourself  for  life!" 

"I  fancy  you  are  right,  Alette;  and  I  shall  follow 
your  advice,  but " 

"Besides,"  said  Alette,  interrupting  him  in  her 
zeal,  "it  is  time  enough  for  you  to  think  of  marrying. 
You  are  still  young;  have  time  to  look  about  you, 
and  choose.  You  can  easily,  if  you  will,  in  every 
point  of  view,  form  a  good  connexion.  Susanna  is 
poor,  and  you  yourself  have  not  wealth  enough 
entirely  to  disregard " 

Susanna  would  hear  no  more;  and,  in  truth,  she 
had  heard  enough.  "Wounded  pride  and  sickness  of 
heart  drove  the  blood  to  her  head  and  chest,  till  she 
felt  ready  to  be  choked.  She  rose  hastily,  and  after 
she  had  begged  an  acquaintance  to  tell  Alette  and 
Harald  that  a  mere  headache  compelled  her  to  leave 
the  dance,  she  hurried  by  the  wood-path  back  to 
Semb. 

The  evening  was  beautiful,  but  Susanna  was  blind 
to  all  its  splendours;  she  remarked  not  the  twinkling 
of  the  bright  stars,  not  how  they  mirrored  themselves 
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in  the  ladies-mantle,  which  stood  full  of  pure  crystal 
water;  she  heard  not  the  rushing  of  the  river,  nor 
the  song  of  the  pine-thrush;  for  never  before,  in 
her  breast,  had  Barbra  and  Sanna  contended  more 
violently. 

"  They  despise  me!"  cried  the  former;  "  they  cast 
me  off,  they  trample  me  under  their  feet.  They 
think  me  not  worthy  to  be  near  them;  the  haughty, 
heartless  people!  But  have  they  indeed  a  right  to 
hold  themselves  so  much  above  me,  because  I  am  not 

so  fine,  so  learned,  as  they;  because  I  am poor  ?! 

No,  that  have  they  not,  for  I  can  earn  my  own  bread, 
and  go  my  own  way  through  the  world  as  well  as  any 
of  them.  And  if  they  will  be  proud,  then  I  can  be 
ten  times  prouder.  I  need  not  to  humble  myself 
before  them!     One  is  just  as  good  as  another!" 

"Ah!"  now  began  Sanna,  and  painful  tears  began 
to  flow  down  her  cheeks,  ".one  is  not  just  as  good 
as  another,  and  education  and  training  make  a  great 
difference  between  people.  It  is  not  pleasant  for 
a  man  to  blush  for  the  ignorance  of  his  wife;  neither 
can  one  expect  that  anybody  would  teach  a  person 
of  my  age;  nor  can  they  look  into  my  heart  and  see 
how  willingly  I  would  learn,  and — and  Harald,  whom 
I  thought  wished  me  well,  whom  I  loved  so  much, 
whom  I  would  willingly  serve  with  my  whole  heart 
and  life — how  coldly  he  spoke  of  me,  who  just  before 
so  warmly — Harald,  why  shouldst  thou  fool  my  heart 
so,  if  thou  carest  so  little  for  what  it  feels,  what  it 
suffers?" 
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"  But/'  and  here  again  began  Barbra,  "  thou 
thinkest  merely  on  thyself;  thou  art  an  egotist,  like 
all  thy  sex.  And  he  seems  to  be  so  sure  of  me !  He 
seems  not  to  ask  whether  I  will;  no — only  whether 
he  graciously  should.  Let  him  try!  let  him  make 
the  attempt!  and  he  shall  see  that  he  has  deceived 
himself,  the  proud  gentleman!  He  shall  see  that 
a  poor  girl,  without  connexions,  without  friends, 
solitary  in  the  wide  world,  can  yet  refuse  him  who 
thinks  that  he  condescends  so  to  her.  Be  easy,  Miss 
Alette!  the  poor  despised  Susanna  is  too  proud  to 
thrust  herself  into  a  haughty  family;  because,  in 
truth,  she  feels  herself  too  good  for  that" 

But  Susanna  was  very  much  excited,  and  very 
unhappy,  as  she  said  this.  She  had  now  reached 
Semb.  Lights  streamed  from  the  bed-room  of  the 
Colonel's  widow.  Susanna  looked  up  to  the  window, 
and  stood  in  mute  astonishment;  for  at  the  window 
stood  the  Colonel's  widow,  but  no  longer  the  gloomy, 
sorrowful  lady.  With  her  hands  [pressed  upon  her 
breast,  she  looked  up  to  the  clear  stars  with  an  ex- 
pression of  glowing  gratitude.  There  was,  however, 
something  wild  and  overstrained  in  her  appearance, 
which  made  Susanna,  who  was  possessed  by  astonish- 
ment and  strange  feelings,  determine  to  go  to  her 
immediately. 

On  Susanna's  entrance  into  the  room  Mrs.  Astrid 
turned  hastily  to  her.  She  held  a  letter  clasped  to 
her  breast,  and  said  with  restless  delight  and  a  kind 
of  vehemence — 
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"To  Bergen,  to  Bergen!  Susanna,  I  set  off  to- 
morrow morning  to  Bergen.  Get  all  in  readiness 
for  my  journey  as  soon  as  you  can." 

Susanna  was  confounded.  "  To  Bergen?"  stam- 
mered she  inquiringly;  "and  the  road  thither  is  so 
difficult,  so  dangerous,  at  this  time " 

"And  if  death  threatened  me  upon  it,  I  should 
yet  travel! "  said  Mrs.  Astrid  with  impatient  energy. 
"  But  I  desire  [that  no  one  accompany  me.  You  can 
stay  here  at  home." 

"Lord  God!"  said  Susanna,  painfully  excited,  "I 
spoke]  not  for  myself.  Could  I  die  to  save  my  lady 
from  any  danger,  any  sorrow,  heaven  knows  that 
I  would  do  it  with  joy!  Let  me  go  with  you  to 
Bergen." 

"I  have  been  very  unhappy,  Susanna!"  resumed 
Mrs.  Astrid,  without  remarking  her  agitated  state 
of  mind;  "life  has  been  a  burthen  to  me.  I  have 
doubted  the  justice  of  Providence;  doubted  whether 
our  destinies  were  guided  by  a  fatherly  hand;  but 
now — now  I  see — now  all  may  be  very  different. — 
But  go,  Susanna,  I  must  compose  myself;  and  you 
also  seem  to  need  rest.     Go  my  child." 

"Only  one  prayer,"  said  Susanna — "I  may  go 
with  you  to-morrow  morning?  Ah!  refuse  me  not, 
for  I  shall  still  go  with  my  lady." 

"  "Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Astrid,  almost  joyfully, 
"  then  it  would  be  no  use  my  saying  no." 

Susanna  seized  and  kissed  her  hand,  and  was  ready 
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to  weep,  from  all  the  pain  and  love  which  filled  her 
soul;  but  her  lady  withdrew  her  hand,  and  again 
desired  her  kindly  but  commandingly  to  go. 

When  she  was  alone,  she  turned  her  eyes  upon 
the  letter  which  she  held  in  her  hands. 

Upon  the  envelope  of  the  letter  stood  these  words, 
written  by  an  unsteady  hand. 

"  To  my  wife,  after  my  death." 

The  letter  was  as  follows: — 

"  I  feel  that  a  great  change  is  about  to  take  place 
in  me.  Probably  I  may  die,  or  become  insane.  In 
the  first  place,  I  will  thank  my  wife  for  her  angel- 
patience  with  me  during  my  life,  and  tell  her,  that  it 
is  owing  to  her  conduct  that  I  have  at  this  moment 
my  faith  left  in  virtue  and  a  just  Providence.  I  will 
now  reward  her  in  the  only  way  which  is  possible  to 
me.  Know  then,  my  wife,  that  the  boy,  for  whom 
thou  hast  loved  and  deplored — w  not  dead!  Let  it 
also  lessen  the  abhorrence  of  my  deed,  when  I 
assure  thee,  that  it  was  solicitude  for  your  well-being 
which  led  me  in  part  to  it.  I  was  totally  ruined— 
and  could  not  endure  the  thoughts  of  seeing  thee 
destitute !  For  this  reason  I  sent  away  the  boy,  and 
gave  it  out  that  he  was  dead.     He  has  suffered  no 

want,  he  has "    Here  followed  several  illegible 

lines,  after  which  might  be  read:  "  I  am  confused, 
and  cannot  say  that  which  I  would.  Speak  with 
the  former  Sergeant  Ronn,  now  in  the  Customs  at 
Bergen;  he  will ." 
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Here  the  letter  broke  off.  It  was  without  date, 
the  paper  old  and  yellow.  But  Mrs.  Astrid  kissed  it 
with  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude,  whilst  she  whispered, 
"  0  what  a  recompence !  What  light !  Wonderful, 
merciful,  good  Providence!" 
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AASGAARDSREJA. 


Wildly  the  misty  troop  the  tempest  rideth, 
The  ghosu  of  heroes  seek  the  Northern  Qorde ; 
There  goes  the  iron. boat ;  the  serpent  glideth, 
The  ravens  flutter  round  the  lofty  board. 

Dark,  silent  shades  the  high  mast  are  surrounding ; 

Lightnings  are  flashing  from  the  weapons  bright ; 

Rise  up  from  ocean -cliffs  thou  horn  resounding, 

To-night  ride  forth  the  Daughters  of  the  fight! 

Velhayen. 


Susanna  went  into  her  quiet  room,  but  within  her 
it  was  not  quiet— a  hard  fight  was  fought  there.  It 
was  necessary  now  to  abandon  all  her  own  wishes 
and  hopes,  for  Susanna  found  now  that  she  almost 
unconsciously  to  herself  had  cherished  such,  as  re- 
garded her  mistress  and  Harald.  She  had  hoped 
that  through  her  love  she  might  win  this,  through 
her  attentions  might  become  necessary  to  them;  and 
now  she  saw  how  infinitely  little  she  was  to  them. 
She  blushed  at  her  own  self-delusion,  and  reproached 
herself  with  having  been  untrue  to  her  little  Hulda; 
in  having  attached  herself  so  deeply  to  strange  people, 
and  allowed  her  favourite  scheme  to  be  dimmed  by 
new  impressions  and  views.  Susanna  punished  her- 
self severely  for  it;  called  herself  foolish  and  weak; 
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and  determined  to  fly  from  Harald,  and  from  the 
place  where  he  dwelt. 

"When  I  have  attended  my  lady  over  the  danger- 
ous mountains," — thus  thought  Susanna, — "when  I 
see  her  in  safety  and  happy,  then  I  will  leave  her — 
her  and  him,  and  this  country  for  ever.  Poor  came  I 
hither,  poorer  shall  I  go  away  from  it,  for  I  shall  leave 
a  part  of  my  heart  behind  in  a  foreign  land.  But  a 
pure  conscience  shall  I  take  with  me  to  my  home. 
They  could  not  love  me ;  but  when  I  am  gone,  they 
will  perhaps  think  with  esteem,  perhaps  with  friend- 
ship, upon  Susanna  V9 

The  silent  stars  mirrored  themselves  in  Susanna's 
tears,  which  flowed  abundantly  during  this  quiet 
discourse  with  herself,  and  the  tears  and  the  stars 
calmed  her  mind,  and  she  felt  herself  strengthened 
by  the  resolution  which  she  had  taken. 

After  this  she  entirely  directed  her  thoughts  upon 
that  which  would  be  necessary  for  the  journey,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  partly  in  these 
preparations,  and  partly  in  setting  the  domestic  affairs 
in  order,  that  she  might  with  a  good  conscience  leave 
the  house. 

In  the  mean  time  the  journey  was  not  so  quickly 
undertaken  as  was  at  first  intended,  for  a  safe  guide 
and  good  safe  horses  for  the  journey  over  the  moun- 
tains had  to  be  obtained,  and  this  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  next  day.  Before  the  morning  of  the 
following  day,  it  was  not  possible  that  they  could  set 
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out.  Harald,  greatly  amazed  at  this  sudden  deter- 
mination, endeavoured  to  delay  the  journey,  by 
representations  of  its  difficulties  and  even  dangers 
during  this  season,  for  'from  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, they  may  every  day  look  for  falls  of  snow 
and  stormy  tempests  in  this  mountain-region.'  But 
Mrs.  Astrid,  without  further  explaining  herself, 
adhered  to  her  resolution,  and  Harald  promised  to 
make  all  preparations  for  the  journey,  so  that  it 
might  be  performed  as  speedily  and  as  safely  as 
possible.  They  had  the  choice  between  four  equally 
difficult  mountain-roads  which  led  from  this  part  of 
Hallingdal  towards  the  diocese  of  Bergen;  and  of 
these,  the  shortest  was  that  which  went  through 
Hardanger.  Mrs.  Astrid  determined  upon  this. 
This,  however,  would  require  at  least  two-days-and-a- 
half.  Harald,  who  knew  the  way,  and  said  that  in 
case  of  need  he  could  serve  as  guide,  made  prepara- 
tions to  attend  the  lady  on  her  adventurous  journey. 
Alette,  in  the  mean  time,  with  her  Alf,  should  in 
company  with  her  uncle  in  Hallingdal  and  his 
family,  set  off  on  the  journey  to  Trondhjem,  where 
Harald  promised  afterwards  to  meet  them  for  Alette's 
marriage. 

Harald  wished  to  inquire  from  Susanna  the  cause 
of  this  extraordinary  journey;  but  Susanna  at  this 
time  was  not  much  to  be  spoken  with,  she  had  so 
much  to  attend  to  both  within  and  out  of  the  house, 
and  she  was  always  surrounded  by  Larina  and  Karina, 
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and  Petro.  And  Susanna  was  glad  that  her  house- 
hold affairs  gave  her  a  good  excuse  for  absenting 
herself  from  the  company,  and  even  from  avoiding 
intercourse  with  the  world.  A  certain  bitterness  both 
towards  him  and  Alette  was  rooted  into  her  heart. 

Among  many  noble  and  valuable  qualities,  man 
has  that  of  being  able  to  condemn  and  sentence  him- 
self. And  if  we  are  justly  displeased  with  any  one, 
if  we  are  wounded  and  repelled  by  word  or  deed,  we 
should  depend  upon  this  quality,  and  permit  it  to 
operate  reconcilingly  upon  our  feelings.  For  while 
we  are  embittered  by  his  offence,  perhaps  he  himself 
may  have  wept  in  silence  over  it,  waked  in  the  silent 
hours  of  the  night  unpityingly  to  punish  himself  in 
the  severe  sanctuary  of  his  conscience;  and  the  nobler 
the  human  being,  all  the  greater  is  his  pang,  even 
over  failings  which  before  the  judgment-seat  of  the 
world  are  very  small  or  no  faults  at  all ;  nay,  he  will 
not  at  all  forgive  himself  if  he  cannot  make  atonement 
for  his  faults;  and  the  hope  of  so  doing  is,  in  such 
painful  hours,  his  only  comfort. 

Thus  even  would  every  bitter  feeling  have  vanished 
out  of  Susanna's  soul,  could  she  have  seen  how  deeply 
dissatisfied  was  Harald  at  this  time  with  himself, — how 
warmly  he  upbraided  himself  for  the  words  which, 
during  the  yesterday's  dawn,  had  passed  his  lips, 
without  there  being  any  actual  seriousness  in  them; 
and  how  displeased  he  was  by  the  promise  which  he 
had  given  to  Alette,  and  with  the  resolve  he  had 
made,  in  consequence  of  her  anxieties  and  advice. 
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This  dissatisfaction  was  the  more  increased,  when 
he  saw  by  Susanna's  swollen  eyelids  that  she  had 
wept  much,  and  remarked  in  her  manner  a  certain 
uneasiness  and  depression  which  was  so  entirely  the 
reverse  of  her  usually  fresh  and  lively  deportment 
Uneasy  and  frill  of  foreboding,  he  questioned  himself 
as  to  the  cause,  whilst  he  followed  her  with  inquiring 
looks. 

At  dinner,  Mrs.  Astrid  did  not  join  them  at  the 
table,  and  the  others  sate  there  silent  and  out  of 
spirits,  with  the  exception  of  Lexow,  who  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  enliven  the  rest  with  his  good- 
humour. 

In  the  afternoon,  whilst  they  were  taking  coffee, 
Susanna  slipped  silently  away,  to  carry  to  a  sick 
peasant-woman,  before  her  journey,  some  medicines, 
together  with  some  children's  clothes.  Harald,  who 
had  stood  for  some  time  observing  the  barometer, 
and  who  seemed  to  suspect  her  intention,  turned 
round  to  her  hastily  as  she  went  out  at  the  door,  and 
said  to  her— 

"  You  cannot  think  of  going  out  now  ?  It  is  not 
advisable.  Irf  a  few  minutes  we  shall  probably  have 
a  severe  storm." 

I  am  not  afraid  of  it,"  replied  Susanna,  going. 
But  you  do  not  know  our  storms!"  answered 
Harald.      "  Lexow,  come  here!   See  here:" — and 
Harald  pointed  to  the  barometer,  whilst  he  said  half 
aloud,  "  the  quicksilver  has  fallen  two  degrees  in 
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half  an  hour ;  now  it  sinks  again ;  now  it  stands  near 
the  earthquake  point !  we  shall  have  in  a  moment  a 
true  e  Berg -rose/*  here." 

Lexow  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  said — 

"  It  is  a  bad  look  out  for  the  morrow's  journey ! 
But  I  presume  that  your  storms  here  are  mere  child's 
play,  compared  with  those  that  we  have  in  certain 
districts  of  Nordland ! "  And  Alf  went  to  his  Alette, 
who  looked  inquiringly  and  uneasily  at  him. 

Harald  hastened  after  Susanna  and  found  her  at 
the  door,  just  about  going  out  with  a  bundle  under 
her  arm.  He  placed  himself  in  the  way  before  her, 
and  said  to  her  gravely — 

"  You  cannot  go !  I  assure  you  that  danger  is  at 
hand/' 

t€  What  danger?"  asked  Susanna,  gloomily,  and 
with  an  obstinate  determination  to  act  in  opposition 
to  Harald. 

"  Aasgaardsreja,"  answered  Harald,  smiling,  "  and 
it  is  nothing  to  joke  about.  Soon  enough  will  it 
come  riding  here  and  may  take  you  with  it,  if  you  do 
not  stop  at  home.  No !  You  must  not  go  now ! " 
And  he  seized  her  hand  in  order  to  lead  her  into  the 
house. 

Susanna,  who  fancied  that  he  was  joking  in  his 
customary  manner,  and  who  was  not  at  all  in  a  joking 

*  Rose  or  Ryse  (giant)  is  the  name  given  in  Norway  to  the  strong 
whirlwinds,  which  are  heard  howling  among  the  rocks,  and  which  in 
certain  mountain-districts  are  so  dangerous. 
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humour,  released  her  hand  and  said,  crimsoning  and 
proudly — 

"  I  shall  go,  sir !  I  shall  go,  because  I  will  do  so; 
and  you  have  no  right  to  prevent  me." 

Harald  looked  at  her  confounded,  but  said  afterwards, 
in  a  tone  which  very  much  resembled  Susanna's — 

"  If  I  cannot  prevent  your  going,  neither  can  yon 
prevent  my  following  you ! " 

"  I  would  rather  go  alone ! "  said  Susanna,  in  a 
tone  of  defiance,  and  went. 

"  I,  even  so  I "  said  Harald,  in  the  same  tone,  and 
followed  her,  yet  ever  at  the  distance  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  paces.  As  he  passed  the  kitchen  door,  he 
went  in  and  said  to  those  whom  he  found  there, 
"  Look  to  the  fire,  and  extinguish  it  at  the  first  gale 
of  wind;  we  shall  have  a  tempest" 

At  the  same  moment,  Alfiero  sprang  towards 
Susanna,  howling  and  leaping  up  with  his, paws  upon 
her  shoulder,  as  if  he  would  prevent  her  from  going 
forward  on  her  way.  But  repulsed  by  her,  he 
sprang  anxiously  sneaking  into  his  kennel,  as  if 
seeking  there  for  shelter  from  danger. 

The  weather,  however,  was  beautiful;  the  wind 
still;  the  heaven  bright;  nothing  seemed  to  foretel 
the  approaching  tempest,  excepting  the  smoke,  which, 
as  it  ascended  from  the  cottages  in  the  dale,  was 
immediately  depressed,  and,  whirling  round,  sunk  to 
the  earth. 

Susanna  went  rapidly  on  her  way;  hearing  all  the 
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time  Harald's  footsteps  a  little  behind  her,  and  yet 
not  venturing  to  turn  round  to  look  at  him.  As  by 
chance  she  cast  her  eyes  to  heaven,  she  perceived 
a  little  white  cloud,  which  took  the  phantastical 
shape  of  a  dragon,  and  which,  with  the  speed  of  an 
arrow,  came  hastening  over  the  valley*  Immediately 
afterwards  was  heard  a  loud  noise,  which  turned 
Susanna's  glance  to  the  heights,  where  she  saw,  as  it 
were,  a  pillar  of  smoke  whirlingly  ascend  upwards. 
At  the  same  moment  Harald  was  at  her  side,  and 
said  to  her  seriously  and  hastily,  "To  the  ground! 
throw  yourself  down  on  the  ground  instantly  I " 

Susanna  would  have  protested;  but  in  the  same 
moment  was  seized  by  Harald,  lifted  from  the  earth, 
and  in  the  next  moment  found  herself  lying  with  her 
face  upon  the  ground.  She  felt  a  violent  gust  of 
wind;  heard  near  to  her  a  report  like  that  of  a  pistol- 
shot,  and  then  a  loud  cracking  and  rattling,  which 
was  followed  by  a  roar  resembling  the  rolling  of  suc- 
cessive peals  of  thunder;  and  all  was  again  still. 

Quite  confounded  by  what  had  taken  place,  Su- 
sanna raised  her  head,  and  looked  around  her  as 
she  slowly  raised  herself.  Over  all  reigned  a  dead 
stillness;  not  a  blade  of  grass  moved.  But  just  near 
to  her,  two  trees  had  been  torn  up,  and  stones  had 
been  loosened  from  the  crags  and  rolled  into  the 
dale.  Susanna  looked  around  for  Harald  with  un- 
easiness, but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  she 
thought  upon  the  story  of  Aasgaardsreja.     In  her 
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distress  she  called  upon  his  name,  and  had  great  joy 
in  hearing  his  voice  reply  to  her. 

She  perceived  him  at  a  little  distance  from  her, 
slowly  raising  himself  near  an  angular  wall  of  rock. 
He  was  pale,  and  seemed  to  feel  pain.  Busied  about 
Susanna's  safety,  Harald  had  assumed  too  late  the 
humble  posture  into  which  he  had  compelled  Susanna, 
and  had  been  caught  by  the  whirlwind,  and  slung 
violently  against  the  corner  of  a  rock,  whereby  he 
had  sustained  a  severe  blow  upon  the  left  collar- 
bone and  shoulder.  He,  however,  assured  Susanna, 
who  was  now  anxious  about  him,  that  it  was  of  no 
consequence;  it  would  soon  be  better,  he  added 
jestingly. 

"  But  was  I  not  right  in  saying  that  Aasgaardsreja 
is  not  to  be  played  with?  And  we  have  not  yet  done 
with  it.  In  a  few  moments  it  will  be  upon  us  again; 
and  as  soon  as  we  hear  it  roaring  and  whistling  in 
the  mountains,  it  is  best  that  we  humble  ourselves. 
It  may  otherwise  fare  ill  with  us/' 

Scarcely  had  Harald  uttered  these  words  before 
the  signals  were  heard  from  the  mountains,  and  the 
tempest  arose  with  the  same  violence  as  before,  and 
passed  over  as  quickly  too.  In  a  few  moments  all 
was  again  still. 

"  We  have  now  again  a  few  moments'  breathing 
time,"  said  Harald,  rising  up,  and  looking  inquiringly 
around  him;  "but  the  best  is,  that  we  now  endeavour 
to  find  a  shelter  over  head,  so  that  we  may  be  defended 
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from  the  shower  of  stones.  There  shoots  out  a  wall 
of  rock.  Thither  will  we  hasten  before  the  tempest 
comes  again.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  other  wanderers 
have  thought  as  we." 

And,  in  truth,  two  persons  had  before  them  sought 
shelter  under  the  rocky  projection,  and  Harald  soon 
recognised  them.  The  elder  of  them  was  the  guide 
whom  Harald  had  sent  for  to  conduct  them  over  the 
mountain-road — a  handsome  old  man  in  the  Hailing 
costume;  the  younger  was  his  grandson,  a  brisk 
youth  of  sixteen,  who  was  to  accompany  him.  On 
their  way  to  Semb,  they  had  been  overtaken  by  the 
tempest. 

It  was  perhaps  welcome  to  both  Harald  and 
Susanna,  that  in  this  moment  of  mutual  constraint, 
they  were  prevented  by  the  presence  of  these  per- 
sons from  being  alone  together.  From  their  place  of 
refuge  they  had  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  dale, 
and  their  attention  was  directed  to  that  which  had 
occurred  there.  They  saw  that  the  cottages  had 
ceased  to  smoke;  a  sign  that  the  people,  as  is  cus- 
tomary in  such  tempests,  had  universally  extin- 
guished their  fires.  They  saw  several  horses,  which 
had  been  out  to  graze,  standing  immoveably,  with 
their  heads  turned  in  the  direction  from  whence  the 
tempest  came;  in  this  manner  they  divided  the  wind- 
shocks,  and  could  withstand  its  force.  A  little  farther 
off  a  singular  atmospheric  scene  presented  itself. 
They  saw  thick  masses  of  clouds  from  different  sides 
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rush  across  the  sky,  and  stormily  tumult  backwards 
and  forwards.  The  singularly-formed  masses  drew 
up  against  each  other,  and  had  a  regular  battle  in 
the  air.  It  continued  some  time;  but  at  length  the 
columns  which  had  been  driven  on  by  the  weaker 
wind  withdrew,  the  conquerors  advanced  tempestu- 
ously onwards,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  whole 
vault  of  heaven,  which  now  dark  and  heavy  as  lead, 
sunk  down  to  the  earth.  In  the  mean  time  the  tem- 
pest began  somewhat  to  abate,  knd  after  about  three 
hours  continuance,  had  sufficiently  subsided  to  allow 
the  company  under  the  rock-roof  to  betake  them- 
selves to  their  homeward  way.  Susanna  longed 
impatiently  to  be  at  home,  as  well  on  account  of  hex 
mistress  as  of  Harald,  whose  contusion  evidently 
caused  him  much  pain,  although  he  endeavoured  to 
conceal  it  under  a  cheerful  and  talkative  manner. 

Not  without  danger,  but  without  any  further  injury 
they  arrived  at  Semb,  where  every  one,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  been  in  the  greatest  uneasiness  on  their 
account.  The  wind  entirely  abated  towards  evening* 
Harald's  shoulder  was  fomented;  he  soon  declared 
that  he  had  lost  all  pain ;  and  although  every  one 
urgently  discouraged  him,  yet  he  resolutely  adhered 
to  his  determination  of  accompanying  Mrs.  Astrid 
across  the  mountains. 

Poor  Susanna  was  so  full  of  remorse  for  her  wil- 
fulness,  which  had  occasioned  Harald's  accident,  so 
grateful  for  his  care  for  her,  that  every  bitter  feeling 
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as  well  towards  him  as  to  Alette,  had  vanished  from 
her  heart.  She  felt  now  only  a  deep,  almost  painful 
necessity  of  shewing  her  devotion  to  them;  and  to 
give  them  some  pleasure,  she  would  gladly  have 
given  her  right  hand  for  that  purpose. 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  JOURNEY. 


Forwards !  forwards  !  By  swift  as  a  bind, 
See  how  it  laughs  behind  Fanaranktind  ! 

Henr  Wxrqeland. 


The  party  which  next  morning  set  out  from  Heimdal 
and  ascended  Ustefjell,  did  not  look  in  the  least  gay. 
They  moved  along  also  in  a  thick  mist,  which  hung 
over  the  valley,  enveloped  all  the  heights,  and  con- 
cealed every  prospect  around  them.  Before  them 
rode  the  guide,  the  old  trusty  Hailing  peasant, 
whose  strong  and  tall  figure  gave  an  impression  of 
security  to  those  who  followed  after.  Then  came 
Mrs.  Astrid ;  then  Susanna ;  then  Harald,  who  car- 
ried his  arm  in  a  sling.  The  train  was  closed  by 
the  young  boy,  and  a  peasant,  who  led  two  horses 
with  the  luggage  upon  hurdles. 

After  they  had  ascended  for  a  considerable  time 
the  air  became  clearer,  and  the  travellers  had 
mounted  above  the  regions  of  mist ;  soon  saw  they 
the  blue  colour  of  the  heavens,  and  the  sun  greeted 
them  with  his  beams,  and  lighted  up  the  wild,  singular 
region  which  now  began  to  surround  them.     This 
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scene  operated  upon  Susanna's  young  open  mind 
with  wonderful  power.  She  felt  herself  altogether 
freer  and  lighter  of  mood,  and,  glancing  around 
with  bright  eyes,  she  thought  that  she  had  left 
behind  her  all  strife  and  all  pain,  and  now  as- 
cended upwards  to  a  future  of  light  and  tran- 
quillity. Now  her  mistress  would  indeed  be  happy ; 
and  Susanna  would,  with  liberated  heart,  and  bound 
no  longer  by  selfish  feelings,  easily  follow  the  calls 
of  duty  and  the  will  of  Providence.  So  felt,  so 
thought  she. 

The  road  was  untracked,  often  steep  and  terrific, 
but  the  horses  stepped  safely  over  it,  and  thus  in 
a  little  time  they  came  to  a  Sater-hut,  which  lay 
upon  the  shore  of  Ustevand,  one  of  the  inland 
seas  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  Hallingskarve.  This 
S'ater  lies  above  the  boundary  of  the  birch-tree 
vegetation,  and  its  environs  have  the  strong  features 
peculiar  to  the  rocky  character;  but  its  grass-plots, 
perpetually  watered  from  the  snowy  mountains,  were 
yet  of  a  beautiful  green,  and  many-coloured  herds 
of  cattle  swarmed  upon  them.  Like  dazzling  silver 
ribbons  shimmered  the  brooks  between  the  green 
declivities  and  the  darker  cliffs.  The  sun  now  shone 
bright,  and  they  mutually  congratulated  each  other  on 
the  cheering  prospect  of  a  happy  journey.  At  this 
S'ater  the  company  rested  for  an  hour,  and  made 
a  hasty  breakfast  of  the  simple  viands  which  are 
peculiar  to  this  region.   Before  each  guest  was  placed 
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a  bowl  of  '  Lefsetriangle/  *  on  which  was  laid  a  cake 
of  rye-meal,  about  the  size  of  a  plate.  Upon  the 
table  stood  large  four-cornered  pieces  of  butter,  and 
a  dish  of  excellent  mountain-fish.  Cans  of  Hardanger 
ale  were  not  wanting;  and  a  young  girl,  with  light 
plaited  hair,  light-yellow  leather  jacket,  black  thickly 
plaited  petticoat,  and  a  red  kerchief  tied  round  her 
neck,  with  a  face  as  pretty  and  innocent  as  ever  an 
idyl  bestowed  upon  its  shepherdess,  waited  upon  the 
guests,  and  entertained  them  with  her  simple,  good- 
humoured  talk. 

After  breakfast  the  journey  was  continued.  Upon 
the  heights  of  Ustefjell  they  saw  two  vast  mountain 
stretches,  whose  wavy  backs  reared  themselves  into 
the  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  They  were  Hailing* 
skary  and  Halling-Jokul. 

Slowly  advanced  the  caravan  up  the  BarfjelL  By 
degrees  all  trees  disappeared;  the  ground  was  naked, 
or  only  covered  by  low  black  bushes;  between,  lay 
patches  of  snow-lichen,  which  increased  in  extent 
the  higher  they  ascended.  The  prospect  around  had 
in  it  something  indescribably  cold  and  terrific.  Bat 
Susanna  felt  herself  in  a  peculiar  manner  enlivened 
by  this  wild,  and  to  her  new  spectacle.  To  this  the 
old  Hailing  peasant  contributed,  who,  whilst  they 
travelled  through  this  desolate  mountain  track,  related 
to  the  party  various  particulars  of  the  '  subterranean 

*  'Lefse'  are  thin  cakes  of  dough,  which  are  cut  in  pieces  and 
baked. 
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folk'  who  dwelt  there,  and  whom  he  described  as 
a  spectre  herd,  with  little,  ugly,  pale,  or  bluish 
human  shapes,  dotted  in  grey,  and  with  black  head- 
gear. "  They  often  draw,"  said  he,  "  people  down 
into  their  subterranean  dwellings,  and  there  murder 
them;  and  if  anybody  escape  living  out  of  their 
power,  they  remain  from  that  time  through  the  whole 
of  their  lives,  dejected  and  insane,  and  have  no  more 
pleasure  on  the  earth.  Certain  people  they  persecute; 
but  to  others  they  afford  protection,  and  bring  to  them 
wealth  and  good  fortune."  The  Hailing  peasant 
was  himself  perfectly  convinced  of  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  these  beings;  he  had  himself  seen  in  a 
mountain  district  a  man  who  hastily  sunk  into  the 
earth  and  vanished! 

One  of  his  friends  had  once  seen  in  a  wood  a  whole 
farm,  with  house,  people,  and  cattle;  but  when  he 
reached  the  place,  all  these  had  immediately  vanished. 

Harald  declared  that  here  the  imagination  had 
played  its  pranks  well;  but  the  old  man  endeavoured 
to  strengthen  the  affair  by  relating  the  following 
piece  out  of  Hans  Lanridsen's  '  Book  of  the  Soul.' 

"The  devil  has  many  companions;  such  as  Elle- 
women,  Elle-men,  dwarfs,  imps,  night-ravens,  hob- 
goblins with  red-hot  fire-tongs,  Var-wolves,  giants, 
spectres,  which  appear  to  people  when  they  are  about 
to  die/' 

And  as  Harald  smilingly  expressed  some  doubt  on 
the  subject,  the  old  man  said  warmly — 
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"  Why,  does  it  not  stand  written  in  the  Bible  that 
all  knees,  as  well  those  that  are  in  heaven  and  on  the 
earth,  and  under  the  earth,  shall  bow  at  the  name  of 
the  Lord?  And  who,  indeed,  can  they  be  under  the 
earth,  if  not  the  subterranean?  And  do  you  take 
care,"  continued  he  gaily,  with  an  arch  look  at 
Susanna,  "  take  care  when  '  Thusmorkel'  (twilight) 
comes,  for  then  is  the  time  when  they  are  about;  and 
they  have  a  particular  fancy  for  young  girls,  and  drag 
them  gladly  down  to  their  dwellings.  Take  care! 
for  if  they  get  you  once  down  into  their  church — 
for  they  have  churches  too,  deep  under  ground — 
you  will  never  see  the  sun  and  God's  clear  heaven 
again  as  long  as  ever  you  live;  and  it  would  not 
be  pleasant,  that  you  may  believe,  to  dwell  with 
Thuserne." 

Susanna  shuddered  involuntarily  at  this  jest.  She 
cast  a  glance  upon  the  wild  rock-shapes  around  her, 
which  the  Hailing  -  peasant  assured  her  were  all 
spectres,  giants,  and  giantesses,  turned  into  stone. 
Harald  remarked  the  impression  which  all  this  made 
on  Susanna;  but  he,  who  had  so  often  amused  him- 
self by  exciting  her  imagination,  became  now  alto- 
gether rectifying  reason,  and  let  his  light  shine  for 
Susanna  on  the  darkness  of  superstition. 

Higher  yet  ascended  the  travellers,  and  more  deso- 
late became  the  country.  The  whole  of  this  mountain 
region  is  scattered  over  with  larger  and  smaller 
blocks  of  stone ;  and  these  have  assisted  people  as 
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waymarks  through  this  country,  when,  without  these, 
people  must  infallibly  lose  themselves.  Stones  have, 
therefore,  been  piled  upon  the  large  blocks  in  the 
direction  which  the  road  takes;  and  if  a  6tone  fall 
down,  the  passer-by  considers  it  as  a  sacred  duty 
to  replace  it.  "  Comfortable  waymarks,"  as  Professor 
Hansten,  in  his  interesting  '  Mountain  Journey,'  calls 
these  watchers ;  "  for,"  continues  he,  "  they  are 
upon  this  journey  the  only  traces  of  man;  and  if 
only  once  one  has  failed  to  see  one  such  stone  of 
indication,  the  next  which  one  discovers  expels  the 
awakened  anxiety  by  the  assurance,  'thou  art  still 
upon  the  right  way.' " 

In  dark  or  foggy  weather,  however,  those  friendly 
watchers  are  almost  useless,  and  the  journey  is  then 
in  the  highest  degree  dangerous.  People  become  so 
easily  bewildered  and  frozen  in  this  desert,  or  they 
are  overwhelmed  by  the  falls  of  snow.  They  who 
perish  in  this  manner  are  called  after  death  'Drauge,' 
and  are  supposed  to  haunt  the  gloomy  mountain 
passes.  The  guide  pointed  out  a  place  near  the  road 
where  had  been  found  the  corpses  of  two  trades- 
people, who,  one  autumn  had  been  surprised  by  a 
snow-storm  upon  the  mountains,  and  there  lost  their 
lives.  He  related  this  with  great  indifference,  for 
every  year  people  perish  in  the  mountain  regions, 
and  this  kind  of  death  is  not  considered  worse  than 
any  other.  But  dreadful  thoughts  began  to  rise  in 
Susanna's  mind.     There  was,  however,  no  reason  to 

VOL.  II.  l 
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anticipate  misfortune,  for  the  weather  was  lovely,  and 
the  journey,  although  difficult,  went  on  safely  and 
well.  It  was  continued  uninterruptedly  till  evening. 
As  no  S'ater  could  be  reached  before  dark,  they  were 
to  pass  the  night  in  a  place  called  'Monsbuheja/ 
because  in  its  neighbourhood  there  was  grass  for  the 
horses.  Here  our  travellers  happily  arrived  shortly 
before  sunset.  They  found  here  a  cave,  half  formed 
by  nature  and  half  by  the  hands  of  men,  which  last 
had  rolled  large  stones  around  its  entrance.  Its  walls 
were  covered  with  moss,  and  decorated  with  horns 
of  the  reindeer  fastened  into  the  crevices  of  the  rock. 
Soon  had  Susanna  formed  here,  out  of  carpet-bags, 
cloaks,  and  shawls,  a  comfortable  couch  for  her 
wearied  lady,  who  thanked  her  for  it  with  such  a 
friendly  glance  as  Susanna  had  never  before  seen  in 
her  eyes. 

Harald,  in  the  mean  time  with  the  servants  had 
cared  for  the  horses,  and  in  collecting  fuel  for  the 
night.  A  few  hundred  paces  from  the  cave,  a  river 
flowed  between  ice-covered  banks;  on  the  edge  of 
this  river,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  snow-brook  they 
found  roots  of  decayed  junipers,  rock-willows,  and 
moor-weed,  which  they  collected  together  to  a  place 
outside  the  cave,  where  they  kindled  the  nocturnal 
watch-fire. 

During  this,  Susanna  ascended  a  little  height  near 
the  cave,  and  saw  the  sun  go  down  behind  Hailing- 
Jokul.     Like  a  red  globe  of  fire,  it  now  stood  upon 
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the  edge  of  the  immeasurable  snow-mountains,  and 
threw  splendid,  many-coloured  rays  of  purple,  yellow 
and  blue,  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven,  as  well  as  upon 
the  snow-plains  which  lay  below.  It  was  a  magni- 
ficent sight. 

"  Good  God !  how  great,  how  glorious !"  exclaimed 
Susanna,  involuntarily,  whilst  with  her  hands  pressed 
upon  her  breast,  she  bowed  herself  as  though  in 
adoration  before  the  descending  ruler  of  the  day. 

"Yes,  great  and  glorious!"  answered  a  gentle 
echo  near ;  Susanna  looked  around,  and  saw  Harald 
standing  beside  her.  There  stood  they,  the  two 
alone,  lighted  by  the  descending  sun,  with  the  same 
feelings,  the  same  thoughts,  ardent  and  adoring  in 
the  waste,  dead  solitude.  Susanna  could  not  resist 
the  feelings  of  deep  and  solemn  emotion  which  filled 
her  heart.  She  extended  her  hand  to  Harald,  and 
her  tearful  look  seemed  to  sav,  "  Peace !  Peace ! " 
Susanna  felt  this  a  leave-taking,  but  a  leave-taking 
in  love.  In  that  moment  she  could  have  clasped  the 
whole  world  to  her  breast.  She  felt  herself  raised 
above  all  contention,  all  spite,  all  littleness.  This 
great  spectacle  had  awakened  something  great  within 
her,  and  in  her  countenance  Sanna  beamed  in  beau- 
tiful and  mild  illumination. 

Harald,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  think  of  no 
leave-taking ;  for  he  held  Susanna's  hand  fast  in  his , 
and  was  about  to  speak ;  but  she  hastily  withdrew  it, 
and  turning  herself  from  him,  said — 
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"  We  must  now  think  about  supper ! " 
The  fire  outside  the  cave  blazed  up  cheerfully,  and 
in  the  eastern  heaven  uprose  the  moon  amid  rose- 
coloured  clouds. 

Soon  was  Susanna,  lively  and  cheerful,  busied  by 
the  fire.  From  cakes  of  bouillon  and  prepared  groats 
which  she  had  brought  with  her,  she  prepared  an 
excellent  soup,  in  which  pieces  of  veal  were  warmed. 
Whilst  this  boiled,  she  distributed  bread,  cheese,  and 
brandy  to  the  men  who  accompanied  them,  and  cared 
with  particular  kindness  for  the  old  guide.  Harald 
allowed  her  to  do  all  this,  without  assisting  her  in 
the  least.  He  sate  upon  a  stone,  at  a  little  distance, 
supported  on  his  gun,  and  observed  her  good  and 
cheerful  countenance  lighted  up  by  the  fire,  her 
lively  movements  and  her  dexterity  in  all  which  she 
undertook.  He  thought  upon  her  warm  heart,  her 
ingenuous  mind,  her  activity;  he  thought  upon  the 
evenings  of  the  former  winter  or  when  he  read  aloud, 
related  stories  to  her,  and  how  she  listened  and  felt 
the  while.  All  at  once  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
ideal  of  a  happy  life,  which  for  so  many  years  had 
floated  before  his  mind,  now  was  just  near  to  him.  It 
stood  there,  beside  the  flames  of  the  nocturnal  fire, 
and  was  lighted  up  by  them.  Alette's  warnings 
flitted  from  before  him  like  the  thence-hastening 
night-mists,  without  shape  or  reality.  He  saw  him- 
self the  possessor  of  an  estate  which  he  would  ennoble 
as  Oberlin  has  done  the  sunken  rocky  valley;  saw 
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himself  surrounded  by  dependents  and  neighbours, 
to  whose  happiness  he  really  contributed;  he  saw 
himself  in  his  home — he  contemplated  it  in  the  most 
trying  light — the  long  winter  evenings;  but  it  dimmed 
not  thereby.  For  he  saw  himself  as  before,  on  the 
winter  evenings  with  Susanna;  but  yet  not  as  before, 
for  he  now  sate  nearer  to  her  and  she  was  his  wife, 
and  he  read  aloud  to  her,  and  enjoyed  her  lively, 
warm  sympathy ;  but  he  rested  at  intervals  his  eyes 
upon  her  and  upon  the  child,  which  lay  in  the  cradle 
at  her  feet,  and  Susanna  glanced  at  him  as  she  had 
just  now  done  upon  the  rock  in  the  evening  sun. 
The  flames  which  now  danced  over  the  snow  were 
the  flames  of  his  own  hearth,  and  it  was  his  wife  who, 
happy  and  hospitable,  was  busied  about  them,  dif- 
fusing comfort  and  joy  around  her. 

"What  is  the  use  of  a  finer  education?"  thought 
he,  "  it  cannot  create  a  heart,  a  soul,  and  qualities 
like  this  girl's  I"  He  could  not  turn  his  eyes  from 
Susanna;  every  moment  she  seemed  more  beautiful 
to  him. — The  sweet  enchantment  of  love  had  come 
over  him. 

In  the  mean  time  the  evening  meal  was  ready,  and 
Harald  was  called  to  it.  What  wonder  if  he,  after 
a  fatiguing  day's  journey,  and  after  the  observations 
which  he  had  just  been  making,  found  Susanna's 
meal  beyond  all  description  excellent  and  savoury?! 
He  missed  only  Susanna's  presence  during  it,  for 
Susanna  was  within  the  cave,  and  upon  her  knees 
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before  Mrs.  Astrid,  holding  in  her  hand  a  bowl  of 
soup,  and  counting  with  quiet  delight  every  spoonful 
which  her  lady  with  evident  satisfaction  conveyed 
to  her  lips.  "That  was  the  best  soup  that  I  ever 
tasted!"  said  she  when  the  bowl  was  emptied;  "it 
is  true,  Susanna,  that  you  are  very  clever!"  It  was 
the  first  time  that  Mrs.  Astrid  had  paid  attention  to 
her  eating,  and  the  first  praise  which  Susanna  had 
received  from  her  mouth, — and  no  soup,  not  even 
nectar,  can  taste  so  charming,  so  animating  as  the 
first  word  of  praise  from  beloved  lips ! 

When  Susanna  went  out  of  the  cave,  she  was 
welcomed  by  Harald's  looks,*  and  they  spoke  a  lan- 
guage almost  irresistibly  enchanting  for  a  heart  to 
which  affection  was  so  needful  as  was  Susanna's;  and 
in  her  excited  and  grateful  spirit  she  thought  that 
she  could  be  content  for  all  eternity  to  be  up  in  these 
mountains,  and  wait  upon  and  prepare  soup  for  those 
beloved  beings  who  here  seemed  first  to  have  opened 
their  hearts  to  her. 

They  now  made  preparations  for  the  night,  which 
promised  to  be  clear,  but  cold.  The  peasants  laid 
themselves  around  the  fire.  Mrs.  Astrid,  anxious  on 
account  of  Harald's  shoulder,  prayed  him  to  come  into 
the  cave,  where  it  was  sheltered  from  the  keen  air; 
but  Harald  preferred  to  keep  watch  on  the  outside, 
and  sate  before  the  fire  wrapped  in  his  cloak.  Susanna 
laid  herself  softly  down  at  her  mistress's  feet,  which 
she  hoped  by  this  means  to  keep  warm.     Strange 
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shapes  flitted  before  her  inward  sight  whilst  her  eye- 
lids were  closed.  Shapes  of  snow  and  ice  came  near 
to  her,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  surround  her — but 
suddenly  vanished,  and  were  melted  before  the  warm 
looks  of  love,  and  the  sun  shone  forth  in  glory;  and 
happy,  sweet  feelings  blossomed  forth  in  her  soul. 
Amid  such  she  slept.  Then  a  new  image  shewed 
itself.  She  was  again  in  Heimdal;  she  stood  upon 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  looked  with  fearful  wonder 
on  the  opposite  shore;  for  there,  amid  the  dark  fir- 
trees,  shone  forth  something  white,  mist-like,  but 
which  became  ever  plainer;  and  as  it  approached  the 
brink  of  the  river,  Susanna  saw  that  it  was  a  child, 
and  she  knew  again  her  little  Hulda.  But  she  was 
pale  as  the  dead,  and  tears  rolled  down  her  snow- 
white  cheeks,  while  she  stretched  forth  her  little  arms 
to  Susanna,  and  called  her  name.  Susanna  was  about 
to  throw  herself  into  the  waves  which  separated  them, 
but  could  not;  she  felt  herself  fettered  by  an  invisible 
power.  At  this,  as  she  turned  round  with  inex- 
pressible anguish  to  free  herself,  she  perceived  that 
it  was  Harald  who  thus  held  her;  he  looked  so  cold, 
so  severe,  and  Susanna  felt  at  the  same  time  both 
love  and  hatred  for  him.  Again  anxiously  called 
the  tender  child's  voice,  and  Susanna  saw  her  little 
sister  sink  upon  the  stones  of  the  shore,  and  the  white 
waves  beat  over  her.  With  a  feeling  of  wild  despair 
Susanna  now  awoke  from  sleep,  and  sprang  up.  Cold 
perspiration  stood  upon  her  brow,  and  she  looked 
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bewildered  around.  The  cave  darkly  vaulted  itself 
above  her;  and  the  blazing  fire  outside  threw  red, 
confused  beams  upon  its  fantastically  decorated  walls. 
Susanna  went  softly  out  of  the.  cave;  she  wished  to 
see  the  heavens,  the  stars;  she  must  breathe  the  free, 
fresh  air,  to  release  herself  from  the  terrors  of  her 
dream.  But  no  beaming  star  looked  down  upon  her, 
for  the  heavens  were  covered  with  a  grey  roof  of 
cloud,  and  the  pale  moonlight  which  pressed  through 
cast  a  troubled  light  over  the  dead  country,  and 
gloomy  and  hideous  shapes.  The  fire  had  burnt  low, 
and  flickered  up,  as  if  sleepily,  now  and  then,  with 
red  flames.  The  peasants  slept  heavily,  lying  around 
it.  Susanna  saw  not  Harald  at  this  moment,  and  she 
was  glad  of  it.  In  order  to  dissipate  the  painful  im- 
pression she  had  experienced,  Susanna  took  a  water 
jug,  and  went  down  to  the  river  with  it,  to  fetch 
water  for  the  morrow's  breakfast.  On  the  way  thither 
she  saw  Harald,  who,  with  his  gun  upon  his  shoulder, 
walked  backwards  and  forwards  some  little  distance 
from  the  cave.  Unobserved  by  him,  she,  however, 
came  down  to  the  river,  and  filled  her  jug  with  the 
snow-mingled  water.  This  little  bodily  exertion  did 
her  good;  but  the  solitary  ramble  was  not  much 
calculated  to  enliven  her  spirits.  The  scene  was  in- 
describably gloomy,  and  the  monotonous  murmuring 
of  the  snow-brook  was  accompanied  by  gusts  of  wind, 
which,  like  giant  sighs,  went  mournfully  whistling 
through  the  desert.     She  seated  herself  for  a  moment 
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at  the  foot  of  a  rock.  It  was  midnight,  and  deep 
silence  reigned  over  the  country.  The  rocks  around 
her  were  covered  with  mourning-lichen,  and  the  pale 
snow-lichens  grew  in  crevices  of  the  mountains;  here 
and  there  stuck  out  from  the  black  earth-rind  the 
bog -lichen,  a  little*  pale -yellow  sulphur -coloured 
flower,  which  the  Lapland  sagas  use  in  the  magic 
arts,  and  which  here  gives  the  impression  of  a  ghastly 
smile  upon  these  fields  of  death.  Susanna  could  not 
free  herself  from  the  remembrance  of  her  dream; 
and  wherever  she  turned  her  glance  she  thought  that 
she  saw  the  image  of  her  little  dying  sister.  Perhaps 
in  this  dream  she  had  received  a  warning,  perhaps 
a  foretelling;    perhaps  she  might  never  leave  this 

desert;  perhaps  she  should  die  here,  and  then 

what  would  become  of  little  Hulda?  "Would  not 
neglect  and  want  let  her  sink  upon  the  hard  stones 
of  life,  and  the  waves  of  misery  go  over  her?!  In 
the  midst  of  these  gloomy  thoughts,  Susanna  was 
surprised  by  Harald.  He  saw  that  she  had  been 
weeping,  and  asked,  with  a  voice  so  kind  that  it  went 
to  Susanna's  heart — 

"Why  so  dejected?  Are  you  uneasy  or  displeased? 
Ah!  tell  it  openly  to  me  as  to  a  friend!  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  you  thus ! " 

"  I  have  had  a  bad  dream! "  said  Susanna,  wiping 
away  her  tears  and  standing  up,  "all  is  so  ghastly,  so 
wild  here  around  us.  It  makes  me  think  on  all  the 
dark  and  sad  things  in  the  world !     But  it  is  no  use 
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troubling  oneself  about  them,"  continued  she  more 
cheerfully,  "it  will  be  all  well  enough  when  the  day 
dawns.  It  is  the  hour  of  darkness,  the  hour  in  which 
the  under-earth  spirits  hare  rule!"  And  Susanna 
attempted  to  smile.  "But  what  is  that?"  continued 
she,  and  her  smile  changed  itself  suddenly  to  an 
expression  of  anxiety,  which  made  her  involuntarily 
approach  Harald.  There  was  heard  in  the  air  a  low 
clattering  and  whistling,  and  at  the  same  time  a  mass 
resembling  a  grey  cloud  came  from  the  north,  spread* 
ing  over  the  snow-fields  and  approaching  the  place 
where  they  stood.  In  the  pale  moonlight  Susanna, 
seemed  to  see  wild  shapes  with  hornB  and  claws, 
moving  themselves  in  the  mass,  and  the  words,  '  the 
under-earth  spirits/  were  nearly  escaping  her  lips. 

"It  is  a  herd  of  reindeer!"  said  Harald  smiling, 
who  seemed  to  divine  her  thoughts,  and  went  a  few 
paces  towards  the  apparition,  whilst  he  mechanically 
shouldered  his  gun.  But  at  the  same  moment  the 
herd  took  another  direction,  and  fled  with  wild  speed 
towards  the  east.  The  wind  rose,  and  swept  with  a 
mournful  wail  through  the  ice-desert. 

"  It  is  here  really  fearful!"  said  Susanna,  and 
shuddered. 

"  But  to-morrow  evening,"  said  Harald,  cheer- 
fully, "  we  shall  reach  Storlie-Sater,  which  lies  below 
the  region  of  snow,  and  then  we  shall  find  birch- 
woods,  quite  green  yet,  and  shall  meet  with  friendly 
people,  and  can  have  there  a  regularly  comfortable 
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inn.  The  day  afterwards  we  shall  again  have  a  heavy 
piece  of  road;  but  on  that  same  day  we  shall  have  a 
view  of  scenes  so  magnificent,  that  you  certainly  will 
think  little  of  the  trouble,  on  account  of  the  pleasure 
you  will  enjoy,  for  there  the  beautiful  far  exceeds  the 
terrific.  That  spot  between  Storlie-Sater  and  Tverlic, 
where  the  wild  Leira- river,  as  if  in  frenzy,  hurls 
itself  down  over  Hogfjell,  and  with  the  speed  of 
lightning  and  the  noise  of  thunder  rushed  between 
and  over  splintered  masses  of  rock,  in  part  naked,  in 
part  clothed  in  wood,  to  tumble  about  with  its  rival 
the  furious  Bjoroja,— that  spot  exceeds  in  wild  gran- 
deur anything  that  man  can  imagine/' 

Thus  spake  Harald,  to  dissipate  Susanna's  dejec- 
tion ;  but  she  listened  to  him  half-dreaming,  and  said 
as  if  to  herself — 

u  Would  that  we  were  well  there,  and  passed  it, 
and  at  our  destination,  and  then " 

"  And  then?"  said  Harald,  taking  up  the  unfi- 
nished sentence — "what  then?" 

"  Home  with  my  Hulda  again!"  said  Susanna, 
deeply  sighing. 

"  What,  Susanna?  Will  you  then  leave  us?  Do 
you  really  hate  Norway?" 

"  No,  no! — a  long  way  from  that! — But  one  can- 
not serve  two  masters,  that  I  now  feel.  Hulda  calls 
me.  I  shall  have  no  rest  till  I  return  to  her,  and 
never  will  I  part  from  her  again,  I  have  dreamed 
of  her  to-night;  and  she  was  so  pale,  so  pale — Ah! 
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But  you  are  pale   too,  terribly  pale!"   continued 
Susanna,  as  she  looked  at  Harald  with  astonishment; 

you  are  certainly  ill!" 

It  is  this  lovely  moonlight  and  this  sweet  scenery 
which  gives  me  this  ashy-grey  colour/'  said  Harald 
jokingly,  who  wished  to  conceal  the  true  cause  of  his 
paleness ;  which  was,  that  his  shoulder  began  to  be 
acutely  painful  during  the  night.  And  he  endea- 
voured to  turn  Susanna' 8  attention  to  another  object 

The  two  had  in  the  mean  time  reached  the  cave. 
Harald  revived  the  smouldering  fire  with  fresh  fuel, 
and  Susanna  crept  softly  into  the  cave,  and  resumed 
her  former  place  at  the  feet  of  her  mistress.  But  it 
was  not  till  late  that  she  sunk  into  an  uneasy  sleep. 

She  was  awoke  by  a  loud  and  rushing  noise.  A 
pale  light  came  into  the  cave,  and  she  heard  Harald's 
voice  saying  aloud  outside,  "  It  is  time  that  we  are 
preparing  for  the  journey,  that  as  soon  as  possible 
we  may  get  into  quarters.  We  have  a  laborious  day 
before  us." 

Susanna  looked  around  her  for  her  lady.  She 
stood  quite  ready  near  Susanna,  and  was  regarding 
her  with  a  gentle,  attentive  look. 

Susanna  sprang  up,  shocked  at  her  own  tardiness, 
and  went  all  the  quicker  now  to  make  arrangements 
for  breakfast.  The  bouillon  was  again  had  recourse 
to,  the  servants  were  refreshed  with  salmon,  bacon, 
and  curds  thawed  in  snow-water. 

A  tempest  had  blown  up  after  midnight,  which 
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promised  our  travellers  not  at  all  an  agreeable  tra- 
velling-day. The  river  and  the  brooks  roared  loudly, 
and  raged  and  thundered  amid  the  rocks  around 
them.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  the  wind  how- 
ever abated,  but  Harald  cast  now  and  then  thoughtful 
glances  upon  the  grey  roof  of  cloud  which  grew  ever 
thicker  above  their  heads.  Susanna  saw  him  once 
cast  an  inquiring  glance  upon  the  guide,  and  he 
shook  his  grey  head.  In  the  mean  time  all  the  men 
seemed  cheerful;  and  Harald  seemed  to  wish  by  his 
animation,  to  remove  the  impression  which  his  con- 
tinued unusual  paleness  might  occasion. 

Through  the  whole  forenoon  they  continued  to 
ascend  higher  into  the  region  of  winter,  and  the 
snow-fields  stretched  out  wider  and  wider.  No  one 
living  thing  shewed  itself  in  this  desert,  but  they 
frequently  saw  traces  of  rein-deer,  and  here  and 
there  flies  lay  upon  the  snow  in  deep  winter-sleep. 
The  wind  fortunately  subsided  more  and  more,  and 
let  its  icy  breath  be  felt  only  in  short  gusts.  But 
ever  and  anon  were  heard  peals  and  roarings,  as  if 
of  loud  thunder.  They  were  the  so-called  'Fjell- 
skred;'  or  falls  of  great  masses  of  rocks  and  stones, 
which  separate  themselves  from  the  mountains,  and 
plunge  down,  and  which  in  these  mountain-regions 
commonly  occur  during  and  after  tempests.  The 
peasants  related  many  histories  of  houses  and  people 
who  were  crushed  under  them. 

The  road  became  continually  more  and  more  diffi- 
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cult.  They  were  often  obliged  to  wade  through 
running  rivers,  and  to  pass  over  snow-bridges,  under 
which  the  rivers  had  made  themselves  a  path.  Harald, 
alike  bold,  as  prudent  and  determined,  often  averted 
danger  at  his  own  risk,  from  Mrs.  Astrid  and  Susanna. 
Neither  was  he  pale  any  longer.  The  exertions  and 
fever,  which  nobody  suspected,  made  his  cheeks  glow 
with  the  finest  crimson. 

In  the  afternoon,  they  had  reached  the  highest 
point  of  the  rocks.  Here  were  piled  up  two  great 
heaps  of  stones,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  little  sea 
called  Skiftesjb,  which  is  covered  with  never-melted 
ice  in  the  hottest  summer.  Here  the  brooks  begin 
to  run  westward,  and  the  way  begins  from  here  to 
descend.  The  giant  shapes  of  the  Vasfjern  and 
Ishaug,  together  with  other  lofty  snow-mountains, 
shewed  themselves  in  perspective. 

The  wind  was  now  almost  still;  but  it  began  to 
snow  violently,  and  the  cloudy  sky  sank  down,  dark 
and  heavy  as  lead,  upon  the  travellers. 

"  We  must  hasten,  hasten,"  said  the  old  Hailing 
peasant,  as  he  looked  round  with  an  intelligent  glance 
to  the  party  whom  he  led,  "  else  we  shall  be  snowed 
up  on  the  mountains,  as  it  happened  to  the  late 
Queen  Margaret,  when " 

He  ended  not,  for  his  horse  stumbled  suddenly 
on  a  steep  descent,  and  threw  him  over.  The  old 
man's  head  struck  violently  against  a  stone,  and  he 
remained  lying  senseless.     It  was  a  full  hour  before 
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they  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  consciousness. 
But  the  blow  had  been  so  severe,  and  the  old  man 
was  so  confused  in  bis  head,  that  he  could  no  longer 
serve  as  guide.  They  were  obliged  to  place  him 
on  the  same  horse  as  his  grandson  rode,  and  the 
high-spirited  young  man  took  charge  of  him  with  the 
greatest  tenderness.  Harald  rode  now  at  the  head 
of  the  party,  but  every  moment  increased  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  undertaking,  for  the  snow  fell  with 
such  terrible  rapidity,  and  the  thickness  of  the  air 
prevented  him  distinguishing  with  certainty  'the 
comfortable  way-marks,' — the  traveller's  only  means 
of  safety.  They  were  obliged  often  to  make  wind- 
ings and  turnings,  to  come  again  upon  the  right 
path.  Nevertheless  they  succeeded  in  reaching 
Bjoroi-Sater,  an  uninhabited  sater,  but  which  stands 
upon  the  broad  and  rapid  Bjoroia. 

Here  they  halted  to  take  counsel.  The  Bjoroia 
was  now  so  swollen,  and  rushed  along  so  violently, 
that  they  soon  saw  the  pure  impossibility  of  passing 
it  at  this  place.  The  old  Halling-peasant  advised 
them  to  make  a  circuit  to  another  place,  where  they 
might  with  safety  cross  the  river;  this  would  take 
them  near  to  the  Storlie-Sater,  and  near  to  the  great 
waterfall  of  the  same  name,  the  roar  of  which  might 
be  heard  at  three  miles'  distance.  It  is  true  that 
they  must  make  a  circuit  of  some  miles,  but  what 
could  they  do?  Great  ,was  the  danger  of  pursuing 
the  journey  in  this  storm,  but  greater  yet  to  stand 
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still  in  this  desert,  where  the  snow  frequently  fell 
to  the  depth  of  many  yards.  The  old  Hallinger, 
however,  chose  this  last;  for  he  found  himself  unable 
to  sit  on  the  horse,  and  prayed  to  be  left  quiet  in  the 
hut,  with  provisions  for  a  few  days,  in  which  time 
he  hoped  that  the  snow  would  cease  and  begin  to 
thaw.  He  did  not  wish  that  his  grandson  should 
remain  with  him,  but  he  was  resolute  not  to  leave 
his  old  grandfather,  and  the  rest  considered  it  alike 
proper  and  necessary;  and  the  two  therefore  were 
hastily  supplied  with  whatever  they  might  require  in 
this  winterly  solitude.  Their  horses  were  supplied 
with  provender,  and  led  likewise  into  the  hut. 

Susanna  bound  up  the  old  man's  head  with  the 
carefulness  of  a  daughter.  It  was  to  her  infinitely 
difficult  to  leave  the  old  man  behind  them  there. 
"And  if  no  thaw  come?"  said  she;  "if  snow  and 
winter  still  continue,  and  thou  art  buried  in  here  and 
frozen?" 

"  That  has  happened  before  now  to  many  a  better 
fellow  than  me,"  said  the  old  man  calmly.  "One 
cannot  die  more  than  once,  and  God  is  also  at  home 
in  the  wilderness.  And  he  who  rightly  can  utter  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  need  not  to  fear  the  under-earth 
spirits.  With  me,  an  old  man,  it  may  go  as  it  will. 
My  best  time  is,  in  any  case,  past;  I  am  anxious  only 
for  the  youth.  Think  on  him  when  thou  comest  to 
human  beings." 

Susanna  was  affected.     She  impressed  a  kiss  upon 
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the  old  man's  forehead,  and  a  warm  tear  fell  from 
her  cheek  upon  his.  The  old  man  looted  up  to  her 
with  a  cordial,  bright-beaming  glance;  "  God's  angel 
guide  thee!"  cried  he  after  her,  as  she  left  the  hut 
to  attend  the  rest. 

Again  was  the  little  train  in  motion,  and  wandered 
over  snow -fields,  naked  rocks,  and  half- thawed 
morasses.  The  snow  reached  high  up  the  legs  of  the 
horses,  and  only  slowly  and  almost  reluctantly  went 
they  forward.  It  grew  darker  and  darker.  No  one 
spoke  a  word.  Thus  they  went  on  for  an  hour's 
space. 

With  great  uneasiness  had  Susanna  fancied  for 
some  time  that  she  observed  Harald  to  reel  in  his 
saddle;  but  she  endeavoured  to  persuade  herself 
that  it  might  be  only  a  delusion,  which  the  unequal 
paces  of  the  horse  occasioned,  and  by  the  thick 
snow-mist  through  which  she  saw  him.  All  around 
her  had,  in  fact,  a  bewildering  appearance,  and 
seemed  to  her  waving  and  spectral.  A  dull  cry 
from  Mrs.  Astrid  broke  the  ghostly  silence — was 
this  also  a  delusion?  Harald's  horse  stood  still, 
and  was  without  its  rider.  Of  a  truth,  it  was  only 
too  certain  !  Harald  had,  seized  by  dizziness,  fallen 
down  beside  his  horse.  He  had  borne  for  long 
in  silence  the  increasing  pain  in  his  shoulder  and 
breast,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  himself, 
as  well  as  from  others,  feelings  of  feverish  dizziness 
which  seized  his  head.     Even  now,  when  it  threat- 
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ened  to  overpower  him,  he  would  not  allow  it  to 
be  of  any  consequence.  With  the  help  of  the  ser- 
vant, he  made  several  attempts  to  seat  himftself  again 
upon  his  horse,  but  in  vain.  He  could  no  longer 
lift  up  his  fevered  head.  Lying  upon  the  snow  on 
his  knees,  and  with  silent  misery,  he  leaned  his 
burning  forehead  against  a  piece  of  rock. 

"Here,  then  —  here  shall  we  die!"  said  Mrs. 
Astrid,  half  aloud  to  herself,  in  a  gloomy  voice; 
"  and  this  young  man  must  be  sacrificed  for  my 
sake.     My  fate  is  always  the  same  !" 

Then  followed  a  moment  of  fearful  silence.  Men 
and  animals  stood  immoveable,  and  as  if  turned  to 
stone,  whilst  the  snow  fell  over  them,  and  seemed 
to  threaten  to  bury  them.  But  now  a  clear,  cheerful 
voice  raised  itself,  and  said — 

"  I  see  a  flat  rock  yonder,  which  will  shelter  us 
from  the  snow.  We  must  carry  him  there ! "  And 
Susanna  raised  up  Harald  and  seized  his  arm,  whilst 
the  servant  went  before  and  made  a  path  through 
the  snow.  About  forty  paces  from  the  place  where 
they  stood,  a  vaulted  projecting  rock  stretched  forth, 
under  which  they  could  obtain  shelter  from  the 
snow,  which  reared  itself  in  high  walls  around  the 
open  space. 

"  Support  yourself  on  me ;  better — better !  Fear 
not;  I  am  strong!"  said  Susanna,  whilst  she,  with 
a  soft  but  vigorous  arm,  embraced  Harald.  He 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  like  a  child :  although  he 
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was  not  properly  conscious,  still  he  felt  a  certain 
pleasure  in  submitting  himself  to  the  young  girl's 
guidance,  who  talked  to  him  with  such  a  mild  and 
courageous  voice. 

As  commodiously  as  possible  was  Harald  laid 
under  the  sheltering  rock,  and  Susanna  took  off  her 
shawl,  which  she  wore  under  her  fur  cloak,  and 
made  of  it  a  soft  pillow  for  Harald.  "  Ah !  that  is 
good ! "  said  he  softly,  and  pressed  Susanna's  hand, 
as  he  found  himself  relieved  by  this  position.  Su- 
sanna returned  now  to  her  mistress. 

u  Susanna,"  said  she,  "  I  would  also  gladly  get 
there.  It  seems  safe  resting  there;  but  I  am  so 
stiff  that  I  can  scarcely  move  myself." 

Susanna  helped  her  lady  from  her  horse;  and 
guided  and  supported  by  her,  Mrs.  Astrid  reached 
the  sheltering  vault.  Here,  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  open  plain,  the  air  was  almost  of  a  mild 
temperature,  for  the  rock  walls  and  the  piled-up 
snow  prevented  the  cold  wind  from  entering.  Here 
Susanna  placed  softly  her  lady,  who  was  almost 
stiffened  with  cold  and  fatigue. 

Susanna  also  was  frozen  and  weary;  but,  O 
what  a  southern  clime  of  life  and  warmth  cannot 
love  and  a  strong  will  call  forth  in  a  human  being ! 
It  was  these  powers  which  now  impelled  the  young 
girl's  pulse,  and  let  the  blood  rush  warm  from  the 
chambers  of  her  heart  to  her  very  finger  ends.  She 
rubbed  the  stiffened  limbs  of  her  mistress,  she  warmed 
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them  with  kisses  and  tears,  she  warmed  her  with 
her  throbbing  breast.  She  prevailed  upon  her  to 
drink  from  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  prepared  also  for 
Harald's  parched  and  thirsty  lips  a  refreshing 
draught  of  wine  and  water.  She  moistened  her 
handkerchief  with  snow,  and  laid  it  upon  his  aching 
brow.  Around  them  both  she  piled  cloaks  and 
articles  of  clothing,  so  that  both  were  protected 
from  the  cold.  Then  stood  she  for  a  moment  silent, 
with  a  keen  and  serious  look.  She  was  thinking 
on  what  was  farther  to  be  done  to  save  these  two. 

Harald  had  raised  himself  on  his  sound  arm,  and 
looked  silently  down  with  the  pain  which  a  manly 
nature  experiences  when  it  is  compelled  to  renounce 
one  of  its  noblest  impulses — sustaining  and  helping 
the  weak  who  are  confided  to  their  care.  A  tear — 
the  first  Susanna  had  ever  seen  him  shed,  ran  down 
his  cheek. 

Mrs.  Astrid  gazed  with  a  mournful  look  up  to  the 
grave-like  vault. 

But  Susanna's  eyes  beamed  even  brighter.  "  Hark ! 
hark ! "  said  she,  and  listened. 

Mrs.  Astrid  and  Harald  fixed  upon  her  inquiring 
looks. 

"  I  hear  a  noise,"  resumed  Susanna,  "  a  noise  like 
that  of  a  great  waterfall." 

"  It  is  the  roar  of  the  Storlie-forse!"  exclaimed 
Harald,  for  a  moment  animated—"  but  what  good  of 
that?"  continued  he,  and  sunk  down  disheartened, 
"  we  are  three  miles  off — and  cannot  get  there ! " 
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"  Yes,  we  can,  we  will ! "  said  Susanna,  with  firm 
resolution.  "  Courage,  courage,  my  dear  lady  !  Be 
calm,  Mr.  Bergman !  We  will  reach  it,  we  will  be 
saved ! " 

"  And  how  ?"  said  Harald,  "  the  servant  is  a  stupid 
fellow,  he  never  could  find  his  way." 

"  But  I  can  find  it,  be  sure  of  that ! "  replied 
Susanna;  "  and  come  back  hither  with  people  and 
help;  tell  me  only  the  signs  by  which  I  may  know 
the  right  way.  These  and  the  roar  of  Storlie-forse 
will  guide  me." 

"  It  is  in  vain  !  You  would  perish,  alone  and  in 
the  snow-storm!" 

"  I  shall  not  perish  !  I  am  strong !  No  one  shall 
hinder  me.  And  if  you  will  not  tell  me  the  way,  I 
shall,  nevertheless,  find  it  out." 

When  Harald  saw  her  so  firmly  resolved,  and  her 
cheerful  and  determined  tone  had  inspired  him  with 
a  degree  of  confidence,  he  endeavoured  to  point  out 
to  her  the  objects  by  which  she  must  direct  herself, 
and  which  consisted  of  rock  ^id  crag,  which,  how- 
ever, in  the  snowy  night,  she  probably  could  no 
longer  distinguish. 

With  deep  attention,  Susanna  listened,  and  then 

* 

said  cheerfully,  ts  Now  I  have  it !  I  shall  find  the 
way !  God  preserve  you !  I  shall  soon  be  back 
again  with  help !" 

When  she  came  out  into  the  open  air,  she  found 
the  servant  seeking  his  comfort  in  the  brandy  bottle, 
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and  the  horses  sunk  in  a  spiritless  stupor.  She 
admonished  him  to  take  care  of  these,  and  charged 
him  earnestly,  both  with  threats  and  promises  of 
reward,  to  think  about  his  employers  and  watch  over 
their  safety.  She  herself  gave  to  her  horse  fodder 
and  water,  patting  him  the  while,  and  speaking  to 
him  kind  and  encouraging  words.  After  that  she 
mounted  to  commence  her  solitary,  dangerous  jour- 
ney. But  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  she 
could  make  the  horse  part  from  his  companions,  and 
when  it  had  gone  about  twenty  paces  forward,  it 
stopped,  *  and  would  return  again  to  its  company. 
This  manoeuvre  it  repeated  several  times;  at  length 
it  would  obey,  neither  blows  nor  encouragement. 
Susanna  therefore  dismounted  and  let  the  horse  go. 
A  few  tears  filled  her  eyes  as  she  saw  him  thus 
abandon  her,  and  beseechingly  she  lifted  her  hands 
to  Him,  who  here  alone  saw  the  solitary  defenceless 
maiden. 

After  that  she  pursued  her  way  on  foot. 

This  indeed  was  nojb  long,  and  the  length  of  it  was 
not  the  difficulty;  but  he  who  had   seen   Susanna 
making    her    way   through    the    deep    snow,  then 
clambering  up  rocks,  then  wandering  over  morasses, 
/  where  at  every  step  she  feared  to  sink,  would  have 

been  filled  with  amazement  at  her  courage  and  her 
strength.  But '  God's  angel/  whom  the  old  man  had 
prayed  might  guide  her,  seemed  to  be  with  her  on 
the  way,  for  the  fall  of  snow  ceased,  and  ever  and 
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anon  shot  a  moonbeam  forth,  and  shewed  her  some 
of  the  objects  which  Harald  had  described  as  land- 
marks. Besides,  the  din  of  the  Storlie-forse  grew 
ever  louder  and  louder,  like  the  trumpet  of  the  resur- 
rection in  her  ears.  A  strong  resolve  to  attempt 
the  uttermost,  a  secret  joy  in  testifying  her  affection, 
even  though  it  should  be  with  the  sacrifice  of  her 
life,  gave  wings  to  her  feet,  and  prevented  her 
courage  falling  for  a  single  minute. 

So  passed  two  hours.  Susanna  now  heard  the 
water  roaring  beneath  her  feet.  She  seemed  to  be 
on  the  point  of  plunging  into  an  abyss;  around,  all 
was  darkness  and  snow.  She  stood  still.  It  was  a 
moment  of  terrible  uncertainty.  Then  parted  the 
clouds,  and  the  half-moon  in  full  glory  beamed  forth, 
just  as  it  was  about  to  sink  behind  a  rock.  Susanna 
now  saw  the  abyss  on  whose  brink  she  stood;  she 
saw  the  Storlie  -  forse  spread  its  white  masses  of 
water  in  the  moonlight,  saw  the  Sater-huts  there 
below ! 

Beneath  the  stone  vault  where  Mrs.  Astrid  and 
Harald  found  themselves,  prevailed  for  some  time 
after  Susanna's  departure,  a  deep  and  wild  silence. 
This  was  at  length  broken  by  Mrs.  Astrid,  who  said 
in  a  solemn  tone — 

"  I  have  a  request  to  make  of  you,  Harald ! " 

"  Command  me!"  answered  he.  "  Might  I  but  be 
able  to  fulfil  your  wish ! " 

"  We  seem  both,"  resumed  Mrs.  Astrid,  "now  to 
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stand  near  the  grave;  but  you  are  younger  and 
stronger  than  I,  you  I  hope  will  be  rescued.  I  must 
confide  to  you  an  important  commission,  and  I  rely 
on  the  honour  and  the  soundness  of  heart  which  I 
have  observed  in  you,  that  you  will  conscientiously 
execute  it,  in  case  I  myself  am  not  in  a  condition  to 
do,  and  you  as  I  trust,  will  outlive  me ! " 

Mrs.  Astrid  had  uttered  this  with  a  firm  voice,  but 
during  the  following  relation,  she  was  frequently 
agitated  by  contending  emotions.  She  spoke  rapidly, 
and  in  short,  abrupt  sentences,  as  thus — 

"  I  had  a  sister.  How  I  loved  her,  I  am  not  able 
to  express.  She  was  as  gay  and  gentle  in  her  mood 
as  I  was  serious.  When  I  married,  she  accompanied 
me  to  my  house.  But  there  was  no  good  luck. — 
The  fortune  which  my  sister  possessed  placed  her  in 
a  condition  to  follow  her  own  heart's  bias,  and  she 
gave  her  hand  to  a  poor  but  amiable  young  man,  a 
Lieutenant  Wolf,  and  lived  with  him  some  months 
of  the  highest  earthly  felicity.  But  brief  was  the 
happiness  to  be.  Wolf  perished  on  a  sea- voyage, 
and  his  inconsolable  wife  sunk  under  her  sorrow. 
She  died  some  hours  after  she  had  given  birth  to  a 
son,  and  after  she  had  laid  her  tender  babe  in  my 
arms,  and  prayed  me  to  become  its  mother. 

"And  I  became  a  mother  to  this  child.  An  own 
son  could  not  have  possibly  been  dearer  to  me.  I 
was  proud  of  the  handsome,  lively  child.  I  saw  a 
beautiful  future  for  him.    He  should  realize  the  ideal 
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of  my  youth,  he  should 0 !  amid  my  own 

poor  and  desolate  life  I  was  yet  rich  in  this  boy, 
But  the  man  who  had  received  my  hand  endured  not 
that  my  heart  should  belong  to  this  child.  He  took 
a  hatred  to  the  poor  boy,  and  my  life  became  more 
than  ever  bitter.  —  Once  I  was  obliged  to  make  a 
journey  to  visit  a  sick  relative.  I  wished  to  take  the 
seven-year-old  boy  with  me,  for  he  had  never  been 
separated  from  me.  But  my  husband  would  retain 
him  with  him,  and  assumed  a  tone  of  tenderness  to 
persuade  me.  This  I  could  not  resist;  and  spite  of 
the  boy's  entreaties,  and  an  anxiety  which  seemed  to 
me  ominous — I  left  my  poor  child.  I  persuaded 
myself  that  I  was  acting  strongly,  and  I  was  really 
weak.  I  had  promised  the  child's  mother  to  protect 
it — I  knew  that  I  left  it  in  hard  and  hostile  hands 

and  yet!' When  after  a  week's  absence  I  returned 

from  my  journey,  the  boy — had  vanished.  He  had 
gone  out  one  day,  it  was  said,  and  never  came  back 
again.  They  had  sought  for  him  everywhere,  and  at 
length  had  found  his  little  hat  upon  a  rock  on  the 
edge  of  the  sea — it  was  held  for  certain  that  he  had 
fallen  over  it. — I  found  my  husband  busy  in  taking 
possession  of  my  sister's  property,  which  in  case  of 
the  boy's  death  should,  according  to  her  will,  fall  to 
us.  From  this  moment,  my  soul  was  seized  with  the 
most  horrible  suspicions!  .  .  .  God  be  praised  that 
these  were  false !  God  forgive  me  that  I  ever  enter- 
tained them! — For  twenty  years  have  they  gnawed 

VOL.  II.  M 
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at  my  heart ;  for  twenty  years  have  they  hung  the 
weight  of  lead  on  the  fulfilment  of  my  duties.  All 
my  researches  were  fruitless:  no  one  could  be  sus- 
pected ;  no  one  seemed  to  have  acted  herein,  except 
a  dreadful  fate.  This  was  all: — the  boy  had  had  per- 
mission to  go  out  and  play,  had  left  the  house  alone, 
and  no  one  had  seen  him  afterwards. 

"  Twenty  years — long,  dark  years — had  passed  since 
this  period,  and  hope  had  by  degrees  expired  in  my 
heart,  the  feeble  hope,  which  sometimes  revived  in  it, 
that  I  should  yet  recover  my  beloved  child.  After 
having  been  many  years  deprived  of  both  bodily  and 
mental  vigour  by  his  paralysis,  my  husband  died. 
I  was  free;  but  wherefore  should  I  live!  ...  I 
had  lost  my  faith  in  every  thing  which  makes  life 
dear,  and  I  stood  alone,  on  the  verge  of  old  age, 
surrounded  by  darkness  and  bitter  memories.  Thus 
did  I  still  feel  but  a  few  days  ago,  when  I  received 

a  writing  from  the  present  Commandant  of  B . 

Within  lay  an  unsealed  letter,  which  he  said  had 
been  found  in  a  drawer  into  which  my  husband  was 
wont  to  throw  old  letters  and  papers,  of  no  worth  or 
importance. — And  this  letter  .  .  .  Oh!  how  it  would 
have  changed  my  heart,  and  my  future  I  This  letter 
was  written  by  my  husband,  apparently  immediately 
after  his  severe  paralytic  stroke,  but  its  words,  in 
an  unsteady  hand,  said,  that  the  lost  child  still  lived, 
and  directed  me  for  further  explanation  to  a  certain 
Serjeant  Bonn,  in  Bergen.   Here  the  letter  appeared 
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to  have  been  broken  off  by  a  sudden  increase  of  his 
attack.  I  was,  as  it  chanced,  absent  from  home  on 
this  day.  When  I  returned,  I  found  my  husband 
speechless,  and  nearly  lifeless.  Life  was  indeed  re- 
stored through  active  exertions,  but  consciousness 
continued  dark,  and  half  of  the  body  powerless; — 
thus  he  lived  on  for  some  years.  In  a  moment  of 
clearness  which  occurred  to  him  shortlv  before  he 
expired,  I  am  convinced  that  he  desired  to  unfold  to 
me  the  condition  of  the  boy,  or  the  existence  of  the 
aforesaid  letter — but  death  prevented  him  .  .  .  How 
this  letter  became  thrown  amongst  the  old  papers  I 
do  not  understand — perhaps  it  might  be  done  by  my 
husband's  own  hand,  in  that  moment  of  privation  of 
consciousness  in  which  the  letter  closed, — enough, 
the  hand  of  Providence  saved  it  from  destruction, 
and  allowed  it  to  reach  me!  .  .  . 

"  You  know  now  the  cause  of  my  hasty  journey. 
And  if  it  should  for  me  terminate  here, — if  I  shall 
never  achieve  the  highest  wish,  and  the  last  hope  of 
my  life, — if  I  never  may  see  again  my  sister's  son, 
and  myself  deliver  into  his  hands  that  which  has 
been  unjustly  withheld  from  him, — then,  listen  to  my 
prayer,  my  solemn  injunction !  Seek  out,  as  soon  as 
you  can,  in  Bergen,  the  person  whom  I  have  named, 
and  whose  address  you  will  further  find  in  the  paper. 
Tell  him,  that  in  my  last  hour  I  commissioned  you  to 
act  in  my  stead ;  spare  no  expense  which  may  Jje 
necessary— promise,  threaten — but  search  out  where 
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my  sister's  son  is  to  be  found!  And  then — go  to 
him.  Bear  to  him  my  last  affectionate  greeting; 
deliver  to  him  this; — it  is  my  Will,  and  it  will  put 
him  in  possession  of  all  that  I  possess,  which  is 
properly  that  of  his  mother,  for  my  own  is  nearly 
consumed.  Tell  him  that  care  on  his  account  has 
worn  away  my  life,  that — my  God!  What  do  you? 
Why  do  you  thus  seize  my  hand?— you  weep!" 

"Tell  me — "  stammered  forth  Harald,  with  ayoice 
nearly  choked  by  emotion ;  "  did  this  child  wear  on 
a  ribbon  round  his  neck  a  little  cross  of  iron?— the 
head  of  a  winged  cherub  in  its  centre?" 

"  From  his  mother's  neck,"  said  Mrs.  Astrid, "  I 
transferred  it  to  his ! "  * 

"And  here here  it  yet  rests!"    exclaimed 

Harald,  as  he  led  Mrs.  Astrid's  hand  to  the  little 
cross  hanging  to  his  neck.  "  What  recollections 
awake  now!    Yes,  it  must  be  so !     I  cannot  doubt 

you  are  my  childhood's   first  cherisher,  my 

mother's  sister!" 

A  cry  of  indescribable  emotion  interrupted  Harald. 
"Good God!"  exclaimed  Mrs. Astrid,  "you  are 

"  Your  sister's  son,  the  child  that  you  mourn.  At 
this  moment  I  recognise  again  myself  and  you." 

"And  I Your  voice,  Harald,  has  often  struck 

me  as  strangely  familiar.  At  this  moment  I  seem 
again  to  hear  your  father's  voice.     Ah,  speak!  speak! 

for  heaven's  sake,  explain  to  me make  me  certain 

you  give  me  then  more  than  life." 
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w  What  shall  I  say?"  •  continued  Harald,  in  the 
highest  excitement  and  disquiet;  "  much  is  obscure 

to  myself incomprehensible.     But  your  narrative 

has  at  this  moment  called  up  in  me  recollections, 
impressions,  which  make  me  certain  that  I  neither 
deceive  you  nor  myself.  At  this  instant  I  remember 
with  perfect  clearness,  how  I,  as  a  child,  one  day 
ran  my  little  sledge  on  the  hill  before  the  fortress, 
and  how  I  was  there  addressed  by.  the,  to  me,  well- 
known  Serjeant  Bonn,  but  whose  name  till  this 
moment  had  entirely  escaped  me,  who  invited  me  to 
ascend  his  sledge,  and  take  a  drive  with  him.  I 
desired  nothing  better,  and  I  got  in.  I  remember 
also  now  extremely  well  that  my  hat  blew  off,  that 
I  wished  to  fetch  it,  but  was  prevented  by  the  Ser- 
jeant, who  threw  a  cloak  round  me,  and  drove  off 

at  full  speed.     And  long  did  the  drive  continue 

but  from  this  moment  my  recollection  becomes  dark, 
and  I  look  back  into  a  time  as  into  a  dark  night, 
which  ever  and  anon  is  illuminated  by  lightning. 
Probably  I  fell  then  into  the  heavy  sickness  which 
long  afterwards  checked  my  growth.  I  recollect  it 
ae  a  dream,  that  I  would  go  home  to  my  mother, 
but  that  my  cries  were  hushed  by  the  Serjeant,  first 
with  good  words  and  then  with  menaces.  I  remem- 
ber dimly,  that  I  at  one  time  found  myself  in  a  foul 
and  wretched  house,  where  hideous  men  treated  me 

harshly,  and  I  longed  to  die. Then  comes,  like 

a  sunbeam,  the  impression  of  another  home,  of  a 
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clear  heaven,  pare  air,  green  meadows,  and  of 
friendly,  mild  people,  who,  with  infinite  tenderness, 
cherished  the  sick  and  weakly  child  which  I  then 
was.  This  home  was  Alette's;  and  her  excellent 
parents,  after  they  had  recalled  me  to  life,  adopted 
me  as  their  son.  My  new  relationships  became 
unspeakably  dear  to  me;  I  was  happy;  my  illness 
and  the  long  succeeding  weakness  had  almost  wholly 
obliterated  the  memory  of  the  past.  I  had  forgotten 
the  names  of  both  people  and  places,  yet  never  did 
I  forget  my  childhood's  earliest,  motherly  cherisher. 
Like  a  lovely  and  holy  image  has  she  followed  me 
through  life,  although,  with  the  lapse  of  years,  she, 
as  it  were,  folded  herself  continually  in  a  thicker 
veil. 

"  When  I  was  older,  I  requested  and  received  from 
my  foster-father  an  explanation  of  my  reception  into 
his  house.     I  then  found  that  he  had  one  day  called 

on  Mr.  K in  Christiansand,  and  had  seen  there 

a  most  feeble  and  pale  child,  who  sate  in  the  sun- 
shine on  the  floor.     The  child  began  to  weep,  but 

hushed  itself  in  terror  when  Mr.  K went  up 

sharply  to  it,  and  threatened  it  with  the  dark  room. 
Moved  by  this  occurrence,  my  benefactor  inquired 
to  whom  the  boy  belonged,  and  received  for  answer 
that  it  was  a  poor  ehild  without  connexions,  and  who 

had  been  taken  in  charity  and  committed  to  £ 's 

care.  Alette's  father  resolved  at  once,  cost  what  it 
would,  to  take  the  child  out  of  this  keeping,  and 
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offered  to  take  the  boy  himself,  and  try  what  the 
country  air  would  do  for  the  restoration  of  his  health. 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  I  came  into  the  family 
which  I  thence  called  my  own.  I  could  obtain  no 
explanation  respecting  my  parents,   nor  respecting 

my  peculiar  connexion  with  Mr.  K .      K 

died  a  few  weeks  after  my  removal  from  his  house, 
and  his  wife  either  knew  or  pretended  to  know 
nothing  whatever  about  me. 

t€  But  my  excellent  foster-parents  never  allowed 
me  to  feel  that  I  had  no  real  relatives.  They  made 
no  difference  between  me  and  their  own  child,  and 
Alette  became  to  me  the  tenderest  and  best  of 
sisters.  Death  deprived  us  of  this  beloved  support ; 
Alette's  father  has  been  now  dead  two  years :  Alette 
removed  to  some  near  relatives,  in  order,  after  a 
certain  time,  to  give  her  hand  to  a  man  whom  she 
has  long  loved ;  and  I  sought  in  travel  to  dissipate 
the  feeling  of  desolation  which  had  seized  on  my 
heart.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  business,  or 
rather  Providence,  conducted  me  to  you.  Admira- 
tion,  and  an  interest  whose  power  I  cannot  describe, 
drew  me  towards  you;  perhaps,  unknown  to  me, 
darkly  operated  in  me  the  delightful  recollections  of 
my  childhood.  At  this  moment  they  have  ascended 
in  all  their  clearness.  I  seem  now  again  transported 
into  the  years  of  boyhood,  when  I  called  you  mother, 
and  loved  you  even  to  adoration;  and  now — "  and 
with  passionate  tenderness  Harald  seized  the  hand 
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of  Mrs.  Astrid,  while  he  stammered  forth— "now 
.  .  .  what  says  your  heart  ?  .  .  .  Can  you  trust  this 
dim  recollection  .  .  .  this  narrative  without  all  tes- 
timony? •  .  .  May  I  again  call  yon  mother?  Can 
you,  will  you,  receive  me  as  son?" 

"Do  I  wish  it?  .  .  .  Feel  these  tears  of  joy!  I 
hare  not  shed  many  such  upon  earth.  I  cannot 
doubt  ...  I  believe  ...  I  am  happy!  .  .  .  Thou 
art  my  sister's  son,  my  child  ...  I  have  thee  again. 
But  oh!  have  I  found  thee  merely  to  see  thee  die 
— die  here — for  my  sake?  Am  I  flien  born  to  be 
unfortunate?    This  moment  is  bitter?" 

"But  delightful  also!"  exclaimed  Harald,  with 
warmth;  "we  have  found  each  other;  we  are 
united." 

"To  die!" 
Rescue  is  yet  possible!" 
But  only  through  a  miracle." 

"  Providence  permits  wonderful  things  to  happen ; 
we  have  just  had  evidence  of  it!"  said  Harald,  with 
a  gentle,  admonitory  tone. 

"  Thou  art  right,  Harald ;  but  I  have  been  so 
unhappy!  I  have  difficulty  to  believe  in  happy 
miracles.  But,  at  all  events,  God  be  praised  for 
this  moment,  and  let  His  will  be  done ! " 

"Amen!"  said  Harald  softly,  but  with  manly 
fortitude;  and  both  ceased,  exhausted,  and  all  was 
in  deep  darkness  around  them,  for  the  moon  was 
gone  down,  and  the  snow  fell  thickly.  They  seemed 
to  be  entombed  alive. 
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But  the  miracle  of  rescue  was  near.  There 
gleamed  a  light — there  were  heard  voices  out  of 
the  snowy  wilderness. 

"  Susanna!"  exclaimed  with  one  voice  Mrs.  Astrid 
and  Harald.     "  Susanna,  our  angel  of  salvation !" 

And  it  was  Susanna  who,  with  a  blazing  torch  in 
her  hand,  rushed  into  the  dark  vault.  It  glittered 
at  once  as  with  a  million  of  diamonds.  Some  of 
these  gleamed  in  human  eyes. 

"  You  are  saved,  God  be  praised ! "  exclaimed 
Susanna.  ts  Here  are  good,  strong  men  who  will 
help  you.  But  we  must  hasten ;  the  snow  falls 
heavily." 

Several  peasants,  bearing  lights  and  two  litters, 
were  now  seen ;  and  Mrs.  Astrid  and  Harald  were 
each  laid  on  one  of  these,  and  covered  with  soft 
skins. 

"  Susanna,"  said  Mrs.  Astrid,  "  come  and  rest 
here  by  me !" 

"  Nay,"  answered  Susanna,  lifting  aloft  her  torch ; 
"  I  shall  go  on  before  and  light  the  way.  Fear  not 
for  me;  I  am  strong !" 

But  a  strange  sensation  suddenly  seized  her,  as  if 
her  heart  would  sink,  and  her  knees  failed  her.  She 
stood  now  a  moment,  then  made  a  step  forward  as 
to  go,  then  felt  her  breast,  as  it  were,  crushed  to- 
.  gether.  She  dropped  on  her  knees,  and  the  torch 
fell  from  her  hands.  "  Hulda ! "  she  whispered  to 
herself,  "my  little  darling  •  .  .  farewell!" 

m2 
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"  Susanna !  great  God ! "  exclaimed  now  two  voices 
at  once ;  and,  strong  with  terror  and  surprise,  sprang 
up  Mrs.  Astrid  and  Harald,  and  embraced  Susanna. 
She  sank  more  and  more  together.  She  seized  the 
hands  of  her  mistress  and  of  Harald,  and  said  with 
great  difficulty,  earnestly  praying — "  My  little  Hulda ! 
The  fatherless  .  .  .  motherless  .  .  .  think  of  her ! " 

"  Susanna !  my  good,  dear  child !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Astrid,  "  thou  wilt  not,  thou  shalt  not  now  die ! "  And 
for  the  first  time  fell  a  beam  of  anxious  love  from  her 
dark  eyes  Upon  the  young,  devoted  maiden.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  Susanna  had  enjoyed  such  a  glance, 
and  she  looked  up  as  joyfully  as  if  she  had  gazed  into 
the  opened  heaven. 

"  O  Harald!"  said  Susanna,  while  she  gazed  at 
him  with  inexpressible  tenderness  and  clearness;  "  I 
know  that  I  could  not  make  you  happy  in  life,  but  I 
thank  God  that  I  can  die  for  you.  Now  —  now 
despise  not  my  love !" — and  seizing  his  hand  and  that 
of  her  mistress,  she  pressed  them  to  her  bosom,  say- 
ing with  a  sobbing  voice — "  Pardon  my  fault,  for — 
my  love's  sake ! " 

A  slight  shiver  passed  through  her  frame,  her  head 
sank  upon  her  breast  Without  a  sign  of  life,  they 
laid  Susanna  by  her  mistress,  who  held  her  in  her 
arms,  and  bathed  with  her  tears  the  young,  pallid 
countenance. 
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THE  AWAKENING. 


I  woke,  for  life  assumed  victorious  sway, 

And  found  my  being  in  its  weakness  lay. 

There  the  beloved  ones  round  my  couch  I  saw. 

Rein. 


Months  went  on,  and  life  was  for  Susanna  merely  a 
wild,  uneasy  dream.  In  the  delirious  fantasies  of 
fever  she  again  lived  over  the  impressions  of  the 
mountain-journey,  but  in  darker  colours.  She  saw 
the  subterranean  spirits,  how  in  terrible  shapes  they 
raged  about  in  the  now  wilderness,  and  sought  to 
suffocate  her  beneath  piles  of  snow  and  ice,  which 
they  flung  upon  her.  Susanna  combated  with  des- 
perate exertions  against  them,  for  she  knew  that  if 
she  fell,  the  defence  for  those  she  loved  would  be 
taken  away,  and  that  the  subterranean  ones  could 
seize  upon  it;  and  therefore  any  mass  of  snow  which 
the  spirits  cast  upon  her,  she  cast  back  upon  them. 
Finally,  the  subterranean  ones  desired  a  parley,  and 
promised  that  if  she  would  voluntarily  accompany 
them,  they  would  permit  her  friends  to  be  at  peace; 
yes,  even  heap  upon  them  wealth  and  happiness. 
Then  strove  Susanna  no  longer;  but  saluting  the 
beautiful  heaven,  and  earth  with  its  green  dales  and 
beloved  people,  whom  she  should  behold  no  more, 
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let  herself  be  dragged  down  in  silence  by  the  spirits, 
into  their  subterranean  dwellings,  and  experienced 
there  inexpressible  torments.  But  she  was  contented 
to  suffer  for  those  she  loved;  and  out  of  the  dark,  cold 
abyss,  where  she  was  doomed  to  dwell,  she  sent  up 
the  most  affectionate,  moving  farewells  to  her  Hulda, 
to  her  mistress,  to  Harald,  and  Alette,  revealing 
thereby,  unknown  to  herself,  all  her  heart's  secrets, 
conflicts,  and  sufferings. 

One  day  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  already 
dwelt  hundreds  of  years  in  the  Northern  world,  and 
she  was  now  in  their  church,  for  her  time  was  up, 
and  she  should  now  die,  and  in  death  (that  she  knew) 
should  she  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  the  moun- 
tain spirits.  But  she  could  feel  no  joy  over  this,  so 
faint  was  her  heart,  so  chilled  was  her  bosom.  She 
lay  stretched  out  upon  a  stone  floor,  and  over  her 
vaulted  itself  a  roof  of  ice.  That  was  her  funeral 
vault,  and  there  should  she  die.  And  by  degrees  all 
feelings  and  senses  grew  benumbed,  all  torments 
vanished,  and  there  came  a  sleep  so  deep,  but  so 
secret  and  peaceful,  that  Susanna,  who  still  retained 
her  consciousness,  regarded  death  as  a  salutary  re- 
pose, and  wished  not  to  awaken.  But  it  seemed  to 
her  that  the  door  of  the  vault  opened,  and  she  saw  a 
light,  like  that  of  the  sun;  and  some  one  approached 
her,  and  touched  her  lips  with  a  flame,  a  flame  as  of 
life.  Then  beat  her  heart  more  rapidly,  the  blood 
streamed  warmly  through  her  veins,  and  she  looked 
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up  and  saw  a  female  figure  stand  by  her  pillow,  which 
bent  over  her  with  a  look  full  of  love  and  compassion. 
The  look,  the  beautiful  life-giving  look,  Susanna 
seemed  to  have  seen  some  time  before,  and  the  longer 
she  gazed  on  the  face  of  this  female  shape,  the  better 
she  seemed  to  recognise  familiar  features — the  noble 
and  beloved  features  of  her  mistress.  But  she  looked 
younger  and  fairer  than  formerly.  At  her  feet  she 
saw  roses  standing,  and  the  sun  shone  upon  them; 
but  all  appeared  to  her  so  beautiful,  so  wonderful, 
that  she  involuntarily  whispered — 
,  "  Are  we  now  in  heaven?" 

"  Still  on  the  earth,"  replied  a  voice,  full  of  tender- 
ness.   "Thou  wilt  here  live  for  those  who  love  thee." 
"Ah!    who  loves  me?"  said  Susanna,  faint  and 
spiritless. 

"  I ! "  answered  the  voice;  "  I  and  others.  But  be 
calm  and  quiet—  a  mother  watches  over  thee." 

And  Susanna  continued  calm  and  quiet,  and  re- 
signed herself,  in  her  great  state  of  weakness,  with 
gratified  confidence  to  the  motherly  guardian.  Mrs. 
Astrid's  presence,  the  mere  sound  of  her  light  tread, 
the  mere  sight  of  her  shadow,  operated  beneficially 
on  her  mind;  all  that  she  received  from  her  hand  was 
to  her  delicious  and  healing.  There  arose  between 
them  a  relationship  full  of  pleasantness.  Mrs.  Astrid, 
who  saw  the  young  girl  as  it  were  born  anew  under 
her  hands,  conceived  for  her  an  attachment  which 
surprised  herself,  much  as  it  made  her  happy.     The 
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strong  and  healthy  Susanna  had  stood  too  distant 
from  her;  the  weak,  and  in  her  weakness  the  so 
child-like  affectionate  one,  had  stolen  into  her  heart, 
and  she  felt  her  heart  thereby  bloom,  as  it  were, 
anew. 

Such  is  the  operation  of  all  true  devotion,  all  true 
affection,  and  that  in  every  stage  of  life;  for  affection 
is  the  summer  of  life  and  of  the  heart. 

So  soon  as  strength  and  clear  memory  again  revived 
in  Susanna,  she  begged  to  be  informed  of  the  fate 
of  all  those  who  had  made  the  mountain  journey. 
With  astonishment  and  joy  did  she  then  learn  how 
Mrs.  Astrid  had  discovered  in  Harald  her  sister's 
son;  and  how,  by  this,  much  darkness  had  vanished 
from  her  life. 

Through  Sergeant  Ronn,  and  the  subsequent  in- 
quiries to  which  his  statement  led,  within  a  short 
time  perfect  clearness  was  obtained  on  all  that  con- 
cerned the  circumstances  of  Harald's  childhood.  It 
was  then  discovered  that  Mr.  K.  had  been  a  confidant 
of  Colonel  Hj  elm's,  and  was  of  a  sufficiently  worthless 
character  to  enter,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  into  the  plans 
of  the  Colonel,  and  to  receive  Harald,  and  cause  him 
by  degrees  to  forget  his  former  circumstances.  Sick- 
ness came  in  aid  of  severe  treatment;  and  after  a 
sojourn  of  some  months  in  K.'s  house,  he  found  the 
poor  boy  so  much  stupified,  that  he  could,  without 
fear  of  the  betrayal  of  the  secret,  yield  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  Mr.  Bergman,  and  make  over  to  him  a  child 
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whose  daily  aspect  was  a  torment  to  him.  But  we 
return  now  to  the  present 

Harald,  under  skilful  medical  care  in  Bergen,  after 
the  mountain  journey,  was  quickly  restored  to  health. 
When  he  had  attended  the  marriage  of  Alette,  he 
had  travelled  abroad,  but  would,  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  return  to  Semb,  where  he  would  settle 
down,  in  order  to  live  for  the  beloved  relative  whom 
he  had  again  discovered. 

The  guide,  the  honest  old  peasant  of  Hailing,  had 
met  with  his  death  on  the  mountains.  His  grandson 
wept  by  his  corpse  till  he  was  himself  half  dead  with 
hunger  and  cold,  when  the  people  from  the  dales, 
sent  by  Mrs.  Astrid  and  Harald,  succeeded  in  making 
a  way  through  the  snow-drifts  to  the  Bjorbj-sater, 
and  in  rescuing  him. 

Susanna  dropt  a  tear  for  the  old  man's  fate,  but 
felt  within  her  a  secret  regret  not  to  have  died  like 
him.  She  looked  towards  the  future  with  disquiet. 
But  when  she  could  again  leave  her  bed,  when  Mrs. 
Astrid^  drove  her  out  with  her,  when  she  felt  the 
vernal  air,  and  saw  the  sea,  and  the  clear  heaven 
above  the  mountains,  and  the  green  orchards  at  their 
feet;  then  awoke  she  again  vividly  to  the  feeling 
of  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  and  of  life.  And  she 
contemplated  with  admiration  and  delight  the  new 
objects  which  surrounded  her,  as  well  the  magnificent 
forms  of  nature,  as  the  life  and  the  changing  scenes  in 
the  city;  for  Susanna  found  herself  in  the  lovely  and 
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splendidly  situated  Bergen,  the  greatest  mercantile 
city  of  Norway,  the  birth-place  of  Hollberg,  Dahl, 
and  Ole  Bull. 

Yet  would  she  speedily  separate  herself  from  all 
this,  and  what  was  still  harder,  from  her  adored 
mistress ;  for  Susanna  had  firmly  determined  never 
again  to  see  Harald.  Crimson  blushes  covered  her 
cheeks  when  she  recollected  her  confession  in  the 
mountains,  at  the  moment  when  she  thought  herself 
at  the  point  of  death,  and  she  felt  that  after  this  they 
could  not  meet,  much  less  live  in  the  same  house 
without  mutually  painful  embarrassment  She  would, 
therefore,  not  return  again  to  Semb;  but,  so  soon  as 
her  health  would  permit  it,  would  go  from  Bergen 
by  sea  to  Sweden,  to  her  native  town  again,  and 
there,  in  the  bosom  of  her  little  darling,  seek  to  heal 
her  own  heart,  and  draw  new  strength  to  live  and 
labour. 

But  it  was  not  easy  for  poor  Susanna  to  announce 
this  resolve  to  her  mistress.  She  trembled  violently, 
and  could  not  restrain  her  tears. 

It  was  at  the  same  time  calming  and  disturbing  to 
her  feelings,  when  Mrs.  Astrid,  after  she  had  quietly 
listened  to  Susanna,  answered  with  much  composure — 

"  You  are  at  liberty,  Susanna,  to  act  as  you  find  it 
best;  but  in  three  or  four  months,  for  so  long  will  my 
affairs  yet  retain  me  here, — in  a  few  months  I  shall 
again  return  to  Semb,  and  it  would  be  a  trial  to  me 
to  be  without  you  on  the  journey." 
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"  Then  I  shall  accompany  you/'  replied  Susanna, 
gkd  that  she  was  needed,  "but  then  .  .  ." 

"  Then,"  began  again  Mrs.  Astrid,  "when  you  will 
leave  me,  I  shall  arrange  for  your  safe  return  to  your 
native  place." 

"So  then  yet  some  months!"  thought  Susanna 
with  a  melancholy  pleasure.  And  these  months  were 
for  her  inexpressibly  pleasant  and  strengthening. 
Mrs.  Astrid  occupied  herself  much  with  her,  and 
sought  in  many  particulars  to  supply  the  defects  of 
her  neglected  education.  And  Susanna  was  a  quick 
pupil,  and  more  affectionately  than  ever  did  she 
attach  herself  to  her  mistress,  while  she  on  her  part 
experienced  even  more  and  more  the  truth  of  the 
adage :  '  the  breath  of  youth  is  wholesome/ 

Izi  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  July,  Mrs.  Astrid 
travelled  again  with  Susanna  over  the  mountains 
which  had  once  threatened  them  with  death;  but  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  the  journey  was  not  dangerous, 
though  always  laborious.  Mrs.  Astrid  was  the  whole 
time  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  seemed  every  day  to 
become  more  joyous.  Susanna's  mood  of  mind,  on 
the  contrary,  became  every  day  more  depressed. 
Even  Mrs.  Astrid's  gaiety  contributed  to  this.  She 
felt  herself  infinitely  solitary. 

It  was  a  beautiful  July  evening  when  they  de- 
scended into  Heimdal.  Susanna's  heart  swelled  with 
sadness  as  she  saw  again  the  places  and  the  objects 
which  were  so  dear  to  her,  and  which  she  should  now 
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soon  quit  for  ever.  Never  had  they  struck  her  as  so 
enchanting.  She  saw  the  sun's  beams  fall  on  the 
Kristallberg,  and  she  called  to  mind  Harald's  sagas; 
she  saw  the  grove  of  oaks  where  Mrs.  Astrid  had 
sate  and  had  enjoyed  the  fragrance  which  Susanna's 
hand  had  prepared  for  her  in  silence.  And  the 
spring  where  the  silver-weed  and  the  ladies -mantle 
grew,  the  clear  spring  where  she  had  spent  so  many 
happy  hours ;  Susanna  seemed  to  thirst  for  it.  The 
windows  in  Semb  burned  with  the  radiance  of  the 
sun,  the  house  seemed  to  be  illuminated; — in  that 
house  she  had  worked  and  ordered;  there  she  had 
loved;  there  the  flame  of  the  winter  evenings  had 
burned  so  brightly  during  Harald's  stories.  Silently 
ascended  the  pillars  of  smoke  from  the  cottages  in 
the  dale,  where  she  was  at  home,  knew  each  child 
and  each  cow,  knew  the  cares  and  the  joys  which 
dwelt  there,  and  where  she  had  first  learned  rightly 
to  comprehend  Harald's  good-heartedness — always 
Harald — always  did  she  find  his  image  as  the  heart 
in  all  these  reminiscences.  But  now — now  should 
she  soon  leave  all  this,  all  that  was  beautiful  and 
dear! 

They  arrived  now  in  Semb,  and  were  greeted 
by  Alfiero  with  barkings  of  clamorous  delight. — 
Susanna,  with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  greeted  and  nodded 
to  all  beloved  acquaintances,  both  people  and  animals. 

The  windows  in  Mrs.  Astrid's  room  stood  open, 
and  through  them  were  seen  charming  prospects  over 
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the  dale,  with  its  azure  stream,  its  green  heights  and 
slopes,  and  the  peaceful  spire  of  its  church  in  the 
background.  She  herself  stood,  as  in  astonishment, 
at  the  beauty  of  the  grove,  and  her  eyes  flashed  as 
she  exclaimed — 

"  See  Susanna!  Is  not  our  dale  beautiful?  And 
will  it  not  be  beautiful  to  live  here,  to  make  men 
happy,  and  be  happy  oneself  ?" 

Susanna  answered  with  a  hasty  Yes,  and  left  the 
room.  She  felt  herself  ready  to  choke,  and  yet  once 
more  arose  Barbra  in  her,  and  spoke  thus — 

"  Beautiful?  Yes,  for  her*  She  thinks  not  of  me; 
troubles  herself  not  the  least  about  me !  Nor  Harald 
neither!  The  poor  maid-servant,  whom  they  had 
need  of  in  the  mountain  journey,  is  superfluous  in 
die  dale.  She  may  go;  they  are  happy  now;  they 
are  sufficient  to  themselves.  Whether  I  live  or  die, 
or  suffer,  it  is  indifferent  to  them.  Good!  I  will 
therefore  no  longer  trouble  them.  I  will  go,  go  far, 
far  from  here.  I  will  trouble  myself  no  farther  about 
them;  I  will  forget  them  as  they  forget  me/9 

But  tears  notwithstanding  rolled  involuntarily  over 
Susanna's  cheeks,  and  the  Barbra  wrath  ran  away 
with  them,  and  Sanna  resumed — 

*'  Yes,  I  will  go:  but  I  will  bless  them  wherever  I 
go.  May  they  find  a  maid  equally  faithful,  equally 
devoted!  May  they  never  miss  Susanna!  And  then, 
my  little  Hulda,  then  my  darling  and  sole  joy,  soon 
will  I  come  to  thee.     I  will  take  thee  into  my  arms, 
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and  carry  thee  to  some  still  corner,  where  undis- 
turbed I  may  labour  for  thee.  A  bit  of  bread  and 
a  quiet  home,  I  shall  find  sufficient  for  us  both. 
And  when  my  heart  aches,  I  will  clasp  thee  to  me, 
thou  little  soft  child,  and  thank  God  that  I  hare  yet 
some  one  on  earth  whom  I  can  love,  and  who  loves 
me  l 

Just  as  Susanna  finished  this  ejaculation,  she  was 
at  the  door  of  her  room.  She  opened  it — entered — 
and  stood  dumb  with  astonishment.  Were  her  senses 
yet  confused,  or  did  she  now  first  wake  out  of  year- 
long dreams  ?  She  saw  herself  again  in  that  little  room 
in  which  she  had  spent  so  many  years  of  her  youth, 
in  that  little  room  whioh  she  herself  had  fitted  up, 
had  painted  and  embellished,  and  had  often  described 
to  Harald;— and  there  by  the  window  stood  the  little 
Hulda'8  bed,  with  its  flowery  coverlet,  and  blue 
muslin  hangings.  This  scene  caused  the  blood  to 
rush  violently  to  Susanna's  heart,  and,  out  of  herself, 
she  cried—"  Hulda!  my  little  Hulda!" 

"  Here  I  am,  Sannal  Here  is  thy  little  Hulda  l" 
answered  the  clear  joyous  voice  of  a  child,  and  the 
coverlet  of  the  bed  moved,  and  an  angelically  beau- 
tiful child's  head  peeped  out,  and  two  small  white 
arms  stretched  themselves  towards  Susanna.  With 
a  cry  of  almost  wild  joy  Susanna  sprang  forward, 
and  clasped  the  little  sister  in  her  arms. 

Susanna  was  pale,  wept  and  laughed,  and  knew 
not  for  some  time  what  went  on  around  her.    But 
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when  she  had  collected  herself,  she  found  herself 
sitting  on  Hulda's  bed,  with  the  child  folded  in  her 
arms,  and  over  the  little,  light-locked  head,  lifted 
itself  a  manly  one,  with  an  expression  of  deep  serious- 
ness and  gentle  emotion. 

"  Entreat  Susanna,  little  Hulda,"  said  Harald, 
"  that  she  bestow  a  little  regard  on  me,  and  that 
she  does  not  say  nay  to  what  you  have  granted  me ; 
beg  that  I  may  call  little  Hulda  my  daughter,  and 
that  I  may  call  your  Susanna,  my  Susanna!" 

"  O  yes  I  That  shalt  thou,  Susanna!"  exclaimed 
little  Hulda,  while  she  with  child-like  affection 
threw  her  arms  about  Susanna's  neck,  and  continued 
zealously:  "  O,  do  like  him,  Susanna!  He  likes  thee 
so  much;  that  he  has  told  me  so  often,  and  he  has 
himself  brought  me  hither  to  give  thee  joy.  And 
seest  thou  this  beautiful  necklace  he  has  given  me, 
and  he  has  promised  to  tell  me  such  pleasant  stories 
in  winter.  He  can  tell  so  many,  do  you  know! 
Hast  thou  heard  about  Bypan  in  Justedale,  Sanna? 
He  has  told  me  that!  And  about  the  good  lady  who 
went  about  after  the  Black  Death,  and  collected  all 
the  motherless  little  children,  and  was  a  mother  to 
them.  O  Sanna!  Do  like  him,  and  let  him  be  my 
father!" 

Susanna  let  the  little  prattler  go  on  without  being 
able  to  say  a  word.  She  buried  her  face  in  her 
bosom,  and  endeavoured  to  collect  her  confused 
thoughts. 
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"Susanna!"  prayed  Harald,  restlessly  and  ten- 
derly.   " Look  at  me !    Speak  to  me  a  kind  word!" 

Then  raised  Susanna  her  burning  and  tear-bathed 
countenance,  saying,  "O!  how  shall  I  ever  be  able 
to  thank  you?" 

"How?"  said  Harald.  "By  making  me  happy, 
Susanna.     By  becoming  my  wife." 

Susanna  stood  up,  while  she  said  with  as  much 
candour  as  cordiality,  "  God  knows  best  how  happy 
I  should  feel  myself,  if  I  could  believe  —  if  words 
were  spoken  for  your  own  sake,  and  not  merely  for 
mine.  But  ah!  I  cannot  do  it.  I  know  that  it  is 
your  generosity  and  goodness " 

"  Generosity?  Then  am  I  right  generous  towards 
myself.  For  I  assure  you,  Susanna,  that  I  never 
thought  more  of  my  own  advantage  than  at  this 
moment;  that  I  am  now  as  completely  egotistical  as 
you  could  desire." 

"And  your  sister  Alette,"  continued  Susanna,  with 
downcast  eyes;  "I  know  that  she  does  not  wish  to 
call  me  her  sister,  and " 

"  And  since  Alette  once  was  so  stupid,"  said  now 
a  friendly  female  voice,  "therefore  is  she  here  to 
deprecate  it."  And  Alette  embraced  heartily  the 
astonished  Susanna,  whilst  she  continued — "O  Su- 
sanna! without  you  I  should  now  no  longer  have 
a  brother.  I  know  you  better  now,  and  I  have  read 
in  the  depths  of  his  heart  and  know  that  he  can  now 
no  longer  be  happy  but  through  you.     Therefore 
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I  implore  you,  Susanna,  implore  you  earnestly,  to 
make  him  happy.  Se  his  wife,  Susanna,  and  be  my 
sister." 

"And  you  too,  Alette/'  said  Susanna,  deeply 
moved;  "will  you  too  mislead  me  with  your  sweet 
words?  Ah!  could  you  make  me  forget  that  it  is 
my  weakness that  is,  I  who,  through  my  con- 
fession, have  called  forth But  that  can  I  never; 

and  therefore  can  I  not  believe  you,  ye  good,  ye 
noble  ones!  And  therefore  I  implore  and  adjure 
you » 

"What  fine  speeches  are  making  here?"  now 
interrupted  a  solemn  voice,  and  Mrs.  Astrid  stood 
before  the  affectionately  contending  group,  and  spoke 
thus  with  an  assumed  sternness.  "  I  will  hope  that 
my  young  relatives  and  my  daughter  Susanna  do 
not  take  upon  them  to  transact  and  to  determine 
important  affairs  without  taking  me  into  the  council! 
But  yes,  I  perceive  by  your  guilty  countenances  that 
this  is  the  fact;  and  therefore  I  shall  punish  you 
altogether.  Not  another  word  of  the  business  then 
till  eight  days  are  over;  and  then  I  demand  and 
require,  as  lady  and  mistress  of  this  house,  that  the 
dispute  be  brought  before  me,  and  that  I  have  a  word 
to  say  in  the  decision.  Susanna  remains  here  in  the 
mean  time  in  safe  keeping,  and  I  myself  shall  under- 
take to  watch  her.  Dost  thou  believe  seriously, 
Susanna/9  and  Mrs.  Astrid's  voice  changed  into  the 
most  affectionate  tones,  while  she  clasped  the  young 
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maiden  in  her  arms,  "dost  thou  believe  that  thou 
canst  so  easily  escape  me?!  No,  no,  my  child! 
Thou  deceivest  thyself  there.  Since  thou  hast  saved 
our  lives,  thou  hast  become  our  life-captive — thou, 
and  with  thy  little  Hulda!  But  supper  is  laid  under 
the  lime-trees  in  the  garden,  my  child;  and  let  us 
gather  strength  from  it  for  the  approaching  strife." 
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THE  LAST  STRIFE. 


The  winged  troops  hie 

From  the  black  woods  outpouring ; 

Under  them  fly 

Storms  and  waves  roaring. 

Over  them  waken 

Mild  stars,  and  beckon 

The  troop  to  the  sheltering  palms. 

Autumn  Song,  by  Velhavkn. 


There  is  on  earth  much  sorrow  and  much  darkness; 
there  is  crime  and  sickness, — the  shriek  of  despair, 
and  the  deep,  long,  silent  torture.  Ah!  who  can 
name  them  all,  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  in  their 
manifold,  pale  dispensations?!  But,  God  be  praised! 
there  is  also  an  affluence  of  goodness  and  joy;  there 
are  noble  deeds,  fulfilled  hopes,  moments  of  rapture, 
decades  of  blissful  peace,  bright  marriage-days,  and 
calm,  holy  death-beds. 

Three  months  after  the  strife  just  mentioned,  there 
was  solemnized  at  Semb,  in  Heimdal,  one  of  those 
bright  wedding-days,  when  the  suns  of  nature  and 
of  men's  hearts  combined  to  call  forth  on  earth  a 
paradise,  which  is  always  to  be  found  there,  though 
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frequently  hidden,  fettered,  deeply  bound  by  the 
subterranean  powers* 

Yet  from  the  facet  of  the  fallen  shine  out 
The  lofty  features  of  their  heavenly  birth, 
And  Daphne's  heart  beats  'neath  the  rugged  bark. 

Tegn&r. 

It  was  an  autumn  day,  but  one  of  those  autumn 
days  when  a  sun  warm  as  summer  and  a  crystally 
pure  air  cause  the  earth  to  stand  forth  in  the  bright- 
est splendour  before  the  azure-blue  eyes  of  heaven; 
when  Nature  resembles  a  novice,  who  adorns  herself 
the  most  at  the  moment  that  she  is  about  to  take  the 
nun's  veil,  and  to  descend  into  her  winterly  grave* 
The  heights  of  the  dale  shone  in  the  most  gorgeous 
play  of  colours.  The  dark  pines,  the  soft-green  firs, 
the  golden-tinged  birches,  the  hazels  with  their  pale 
leaves,  and  the  mountain  ashes  with  their  bunches  of 
scarlet  berries,  arranged  themselves  on  these  in  a 
variety  of  changing  masses;  while  the  Heimdal  river, 
intoxicated  with  the  floods  of  heaven,  roared  onward 
more  impetuous  and  powerful  than  ever.  Many- 
coloured  herds,  which  had  returned  fat  and  plump 
from  the  saters,  wandered  on  its  green  banks.  The 
chapel-bells  rung  joyously  in  the  clear  air,  while  the 
church -going  people  streamed  along  the  winding 
footpath  from  their  cottages  towards  the  house  of 
God.  From  the  margin  of  the  river  at  Semb  ran 
a  little  fleet  of  festally  adorned  boats.  In  the  most 
stately  of  these  sate,  under  a  canopy  of  leaves  and 
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flowers*  the  Lady  of  Semb;  but  no  longer  the  pale, 
sorrowful  one*  whose  glances  seemed  to  seek  the 
grave.  A  new  youth  appeared  now  to  play  upon 
her  cheeks*  to  breathe  upon  her  lips*  while  the  clear 
eyes  with  a  glad  and  quiet  enjoyment  gazed  around 
her*  now  on  the  beauties  of  nature*  and  now  on  a 
more  beautiful  sight  which  she  had  immediately 
before  her  eyes — a  happy  human  pair.  Near  her* 
more  like  a  little  angel  than  a  mortal  child*  sate  little 
Hulda*  with  a  wreath  of  the  flowers  called  by  the 
Norwegians  *  thousand-peace/  in  her  bright  locks. 
All  looks*  however — as  they  ought — were  fixed  on 
the  bride  and  bridegroom;  and  both  were*  in  truth* 
handsome  and  charming  to  look  upon;  the  more  so* 
because  they  appeared  so  perfectly  happy.  In  a 
following  boat  was  seen  a  little  strife  between  a  young 
lady  and  her  husband*  who  would  wrap  round  her 
a  cloak*  which  she  would  not  willingly  have.  The 
spectators  were  tempted  to  take  part  with  him  in  his 
tender  care  for  the  young  wife*  who  was  soon  to 
become  a  mother.  The  issue  of  this  strife  was*  that 
— Alf  got  the  upper  hand  of  Alette.  Other  boats 
contained  other  wedding  guests.  The  men  who 
rowed  the  boats  had  all  wreaths  round  their  yellow 
straw  hats*  And  thus  so  advanced  the  little  fleet* 
amid  joyous  music*  along  the  river  to  the  chapel. 

The  chapel  was  a  simple  building*  without  any 
other  ornament  than  a  beautiful  altar-piece*  and  an 
abundance  of  flowers  and  green  branches*  which  now* 
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for  the  occasion,  adorned  the  seats,  the  walls,  and 
the  floor. 

The  sermon  was  simple  and  cordial,  the  singing 
pure;  in  a  word,  no  dissonant  tone  came  hither  to 
disturb  the  devotion  which  the  arrangement  of  divine 
service  in  Norway  is  so  well  adapted  to  call  forth 
and  maintain.* 

Here  Harald  and  Susanna  called  on  heaven,  from 
faithful  and  earnest  hearts,  to  bless  their  sincere 
intention,  in  joy  and  in  trouble  on  the  earth,  to  love 
.one  another,  and  were  declared  by  the  congregation 
to  be  a  pair. 

Many  people  had  come  this  day  to  church;  and 
when  the  wedding-train  returned  homewards,  many 
boats  joined  themselves  to  it,  and  followed  it  to  the 
opposite  shore  with  singing  and  loud  huzzas. 

But  Susanna  did  not  feel  herself  truly  calm  and 
happy  till  in  Mrs.  Ajstrid's  quiet  room  she  had  bowed 
her  forehead  on  her  knee,  and  had  felt  her  maternal 
hands  laid  in  blessing  upon  her  head.  Her  heart 
was  so  full  of  gratitude  it  seemed  ready  to  burst. 

"I  have  then  a  mother!"  she  exclaimed,  as  she 

■  *  Tbt  difine  service  in  Norway  is  not,  as  still  In  Sweden,  mingled 
with  worldly  affairs.  After  the  sermon  merely  some  short  prayers 
are  read,  in  which  the  clergyman  blesses  the  people  in  the  same  words 
which  for  thousands  of  years  have  been  uttered  over  the  wanderers  of 
the  deserts.  They  have  not  here  the  barbaric  custom  of  reading  from 
the  pulpit  announcements  of  all  possible  things — inquiries  after  thieves 
and  stolen  pieces  of  clothing,  etc.,  which  to  the  worshippers,  and 
especially  to  the  partakers  of  the  sacrament,  are  so  unspeakably  pain- 
ful, and  in  cold  winters  days  are  enough  to  freeae  all  devotion. 
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embraced  Mrs.  Astrid's  knees,  and  looked  up  to  Her 
with  the  warmest  and  most  child-like  affection; — 
wAhJ  I  am  too  happy,  far  too  happy!  God  has 
given  me,  the  poor  solitary  one,  a  home  and  a 
mother w 

"  And  a  husband  too !  Forget  him  not  I  beseech ! 
He  too  will  be  included  I"  said  Harald,  as  he  gently 
embraced  Susanna,  and  also  bent  his  knee  before  the 
maternal  friend. 

Mrs.  Astrid  clasped  them  both  warmly  in  her  arms, 
and  said,  with  a  still,  inward  voice,  as  she  went  with 
them  to  the  window,  whence  was  seen  the  beautiful 
dale  in  all  its  whole  extent:  "We  begin  to-day 
together  a  new  life,  and  we  will  together  endeavour 
to  make  it  happy.  At  this  moment  when  I  stand 
surrounded  by  you,  my  children,  and  looking  forward 
as  it  were  into  a  beautiful  future,  I  seem  to  myself  so 
well  to  understand  how  that  may  be.  We  have  not 
here  the  treasures  of  art;  we  have  not  the  life  of  the 
great  world,  with  its  varying  scenes,  to  enliven  and 
entertain  us;  but  our  lives  need  not  therefore  be 
heavy  and  earth-bound.  We  have  Heaven,  and  we 
have — Nature  I  We  will  call  clown  the  former  into 
our  hearts  and  into  our  home,  and  we  will  inquire  of 
the  latter  concerning  its  silent  wonders,  and  through 
their  contemplation  elevate  our  spirits.  By  the  flame 
of  our  quiet  hearth  we  will  sometimes  contemplate 
the  movements  of  the  great  world-drama,  in  order 
thereafter  with  the  greater  joy  to  return  to  our  own 

n2 
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little  scene,  and  consider  how  we  can  best,  each  of  tw 
play  out  our  part.  And  I  promise  you  beforehand/' 
continued  Mrs.  Astrid,  assuming  a  playful  tone, "  that 
mine  shall  not  be,  to  make  so  long  a  speech  as  now!" 

But  both  Harald  and  Susanna  joined  in  assuring 
Mrs.  Astrid  that  she  could  not  possibly  speak  too 
long. 

"Well,  well,"  said  she  friendlily;  "if  you  will 
sometimes  listen  to  the  old  woman's  preachings,  she, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  often  be  a  child  with  you, 
and  learn  with  you,  and  of  you.  I  am  at  this  moment 
equally  curious  about  nature,  and  long  to  make  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  her.  The  thought  of  it 
throws  a  kind  of  vernal  splendour  over  my  autumn/' 

"And  assuredly,"  said  Harald,  "the  intercourse 
with  nature  operates  beneficently,  and  with  a  youth- 
restoring  power  upon  the  human  heart.  I  always 
remember  with  delight  the  words  of  Goethe,  when 
in  his  eightieth  year,  he  returned  one  spring  from 
a  visit  in  the  country,  sunburnt  and  full  of  gladness: 
'  I  have  had  a  conversation  with  the  vine/  said  he, 
6  and  you  cannot  believe  what  beautiful  things  it  has 
said  to  me/  Do  we  not  seem  here  to  behold  a  new 
golden  age  beam  forth,  in  which  the  voices  of  nature 
become  audible  to  the  ear  of  man,  and  he  in  con- 
versation with  her  to  acquire  higher  wisdom  and 
tranquillity  of  life?" 

"Our  wisdom/'  said  Mrs.  Astrid,  as  she  looked 
smilingly  around,  "has  not  in  the  mean  time  prevented 
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Susanna  from  being  more  sensible  than  us,  for  she 
has  thought  of  the  wedding-guests,  while  we  have 
quite  forgotten  them.    But  we  will  now  follow  her  I" 


After  the  wedding-dinner,  spiced  with  skals  and 
songs,  and  especially  with  hearty  merriment,  Mrs. 
Astrid  retired  to  her  own  room,  and  Alette  assumed 
the  hostess's  office  in  the  company. 

Sitting  at  her  writing-table,  Mrs.  Astrid,  with  an 
animated  air,  and  quick  respiration,  sketched  the 
following  lines : — 

"  Now  come,  come,  my  paternal  friend,  and  behold 
your  wishes,  your  prognostications  fulfilled;  come 
and  behold  happiness  and  inexpressible  gratitude 
living  in  the  bosom  which  so  long  was  closed  even 
to  hope.  Come,  and  receive  my  contrition  for  my 
pusillanimity,  for  my  murmurings;  come,  and  help 
me  to  be  thankful!  I  long  to  tell  you  orally  how 
much  is  changed  within  me;  how  a  thousand  germs 
of  life  and  gladness,  which  I  believed  to  be  dead, 
now  spring  up  in  my  soul  restored  to  youth.  I 
wonder  daily  over  the  feelings,  the  impressions  which 
I  experience;  I  scarcely  know  myself  again.  O  my 
friend!  how  right  you  were — it  is  never  too  late! 

"Ah!  that  I  could  be  heard  by  all  oppressed, 
dejected  souls !  I  would  cry  to  them — '  Lift  up  your 
head,  and  confide  still  in  the  future,  and  believe  that 
it  is  never  too  late!*  See !  I  too  was  bowed  down 
by  long  suffering,  and  old  age  had  moreover  over- 
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taken  me,  and  I  believed  that  all  my  strength  had 
vanished;  that  my  life,  my  sufferings  were  in  vain — 
and  behold!  my  head  has  been  again  lifted  up,  my 
heart  appeased,  my  soul  strengthened;  and  now,  in 
my  fiftieth  year,  I  advance  into  a  new  future,  attended 
by  all  that  life  has  of  beautiful  and  worthy  of  love ! 

"  The  change  in  my  soul  has  enabled  me  better  to 
comprehend  life  and  suffering,  and  I  am  now  firmly 
convinced  that  there  is  no  fruitless  suffering,  and  that 
no  virtuous  endeavour  is  in  vain.    Winter  days  and. 
nights  may  bury  beneath  their  pall  of  snow  the  sown 
corn;  but  when  the  spring  arrives,  it  will  be  found 
equally  true,  that  '  there  grows  much  bread  in  the 
winter  night/    It  has  pleased  Providence  to  remove 
the  covering  from  my  eyes  here   upon   earth;  for 
many  others  will  this  only  be  removed  when  their 
eyes  have  closed  on  the  earthly  day;  all  will,  how- 
ever, one  day  see  what  I  now  see,  and  acknowledge 
what  I  now  acknowledge  with  joy  and  thankfulness. 

"  Clear  and  bright  now  lies  my  way  before  me. 
In  concert  with  my  beloved  children,  with  the 
teacher  of  my  youth,  and  my  friend,  who  I  hope 
will  spend  in  my  house  the  evening  of  his  days,  I 
will  convert  this  place  into  a  vale  of  peace.  And 
when  I  shall  leave  it  and  them,  may  peace  still 
remain  amongst  them  with  my  memory !  And  now, 
thou  advancing  age,  which  already  breathes  coldly 
on  my  forehead ;  thou  winter  twilight  of  earthly  life, 
in  which  my  days  will  sink  more  and  more,  come 
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and  welcome!  I  fear  thee  no  longer;  for  it  has 
become  warm  and  light  in  my  heart.  Even  under 
bodily  spasms  and  pains,  I  will  no  more  misconceive 
the  value  of  life ;  but  with  an  eye  open  to  all  the 
good  upon  earth,  I  will  say  to  my  dear  ones : 

Bewail  me  not,  for  I  am  still  so  blest, 

The  peace  of  heayen  doth  dwell  within  my  breast." 

Mrs.  Astrid  laid  down  her  pen,  and  lifted  up  her 
tear-bright  and  beaming  eyes;  she  caught  sight  of 
Harald  and  Susanna,  who  arm-in-arm  wandered  down 
the  dale.  They  went  on  in  gladness,  and  yet  seemed 
to  contend;  and  the  question  between  them  was, 
indeed,  upon  a  most  important  matter — namely, 
which  of  them  should  hereafter  have  in  their  house 
the  last  word.  Harald  wished  that  this  should  here- 
after be,  as  lord  and  master,  his  exclusive  preroga- 
tive. Susanna  declared  that  she  should  not  trouble 
herself  about  his  prerogative;  but  when  she  was  in 
the  right  intended  to  persist  in  it  to  the  uttermost. 
In  the  mean  time  they  had  unconsciously  advanced 
to  the  spring — the  Water  of  Strife — which  had  wit- 
nessed their  first  contention,  and  over  which  now 
doves,  as  at  the  first  time,  circled  with  silver-glancing 
wings.  And  here  Harald  seized  Susanna's  hand,  led 
her  to  the  spring,  and  said  solemnly — 

"  My  wife !  I  have  hitherto  spoken  jestingly,  but 
now  is  the  moment  of  seriousness.  Our  forefathers 
swore  by  the  bright  water  of  Leipter,  and  I  now  swear 
by  the  water  of  this  clear  spring,  that  if  thou  here- 
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after  shalt  oppose  me  beyond  the  power  of  my  mind 
to  bear,  I  will  silence  thee,  and  compel  thee  to  hold 

thy  peace  in,  this  manner " 

The  doves,  attracted  by  some  wonderful  sympathy, 
now  flew  rapidly  down  upon  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  the  young  couple.  All  strife  was  hushed,  and  you 
might  hear  the  soft  and  playful  murmur  of  the  spring, 
which  seemed  to  whisper  about — what? 

O  heaven-azure  well, 

Say  what  thou  now  didst  see ! 

The  well  whispered — 


"  By  a  kiss — two  disputants 
United  happily ! 


»» 


"Aha!  here  we  have  them!"  exclaimed  a  merry 
voice,  a  little  way  behind  the  two  .who,  were  kiss- 
ing; "but  I  must  tell  you  that  it  is  not  polite  thus 
to  go  from  your  guests,  to " 

"  Come,  Susanna,"  interposed  Alette  smiling, 
whilst  she  took  the  arm  of  the  deeply  blushing 
Susanna,  "come,  and  let  us  leave  these  egotistical 
gentlemen,  who  always  will  be  waited  upon,  to  them- 
selves a  little.  It  does  them  an  infinite  deal  of  good. 
We  will  in  the  mean  time  go  together,  and  open  our 
hearts  to  each  other  about  them." 

"Sweet  Alette  1"  said  Susanna,  glad  in  this  way 
to  be  released  from  Brother-in-law  Lexow's  jokes, 
"how  happy  it  makes  me  to  see  you  so  gay  and 
healthy,  spite  of  your  residence  up  in  the  North, 
which  you  feared  so  much." 
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Ah  \"  said  Alette,  softly  and  sincerely, "  a  husband 
like  my  Lexow  can  make  summer  and  happiness 

blossom  forth  all  over  the  earth;  but "  and  now 

again  the  melancholy  expression  crept  over  Alette's 
countenance;  but  she  constrained  herself,  and  con- 
tinued joyfully,  "  but  we  need  not  now  hold  forth  in 
praise  of  these  good  gentlemen,  who,  I  observe,  have 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  come  and  listen  to  us; 
and  therefore — (and  here  Alette  raised  her  voice 
significantly) — since  we  have  done  with  my  dear 
husband,  we  will  give  yours  his  well-merited  share. 
Has  he  not  shockingly  many  faults?  Is  he  not — 
between  us  two — selfish  and  despotic?" 

"  That  I  deny!"  exclaimed  Harald,  as  he  sprang 
forward,  and  placed  himself  before  Susanna;  "  and 
thou,  my  wife,  contradict  it  if  thou — dare/' 

"Dare!"  exclaimed  Alette;  "she  must  dare  it, 
for  you  strengthen  my  word  by  your  deed.  Is  he 
not  a  despot,  Susanna?" 

"Am  I  a  despot,  Susanna?  I  say  a  thousand 
times  *  No!'  thereto.     What  dost  thou  say?" 

"  I  say — nothing,"  said  Susanna  blushing,  with  a 
graceful  movement,  and  drew  closer  to  Alette;  "but 
—I  think  what  I  will." 

"  It  is  good,  however,"  cried  Harald,  "  that  I  have 
found  out  a  way  to  have  the  last  word!" 

"Have  you  discovered  that,  brother-in-law?"  said 
Lexow,  laughing;  "now,  that  is  almost  a  more  im- 
portant discovery  than  that  which  Columbus  made. 
Impart  it  to  me  above  all  things/ 


}> 
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"  It  will  serve  you  nothing  at  all/'  said  Alette,  as, 
with  jesting  defiance,  she  turned  her  pretty  little 
head  towards  him;  "because  my  last  word  is,  in 
every  case,  a  different  kind  of  one  to  yours." 

"How?" 

"  Yes.  My  last  word,  as  well  as  my  last  thought, 
remains — Alf  \" 

"My  Alette!  my  sweet  Alette!  why  these  tears?" 
*"* €€  Susanna,"  whispered  Harald,  "  I  will  prepare 
you  for  it  in  time,  that  my  last  word  remains — 
Sanna!" 

"  And  mine— Harald  I" 

Susanna  went  now  again  on  Harald's  arm,  Alette 
on  her  Alf  s. 


After  we  have,  towards  the  end  of  our  relation, 
presented  such  cheerful  scenes, — ah!  why  must  we 
communicate  one  of  a  more  tragical  nature?  But  so 
fate  commands,  and  we  are  compelled  to  relate,  that 

the   grey  and  the  white  ganders — weep  not, 

sentimental  reader!  —  which  already,  three  weeks 
before  Susanna's  marriage,  had  been  put  up  to  fatten, 
closed  a  contentious  life  a  few  days  before  the  same, 
and  were  united  in  a  magnificent  d  la  daube,  which 
was  served  up  and  eaten,  to  celebrate  the  day  of 
Harald' s  and  Susanna's  Last  Strife  and  the  beginning 
of  an  eternal  union. 
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Often  afterwards,  during  her  happy  married  life, 
stood  Susanna  by  the  clear  spring,  surrounded  by 
tlie  feathered  herd,  which  she  fed,  whilst  she  sang 
to  two  little,  healthy  A  brown-eyed  boys,  and  to  a 
young  blooming  girl,  this  little  song,  with  the  con- 
viction of  a  happy  heart : 

At  times  a  little  brawl 

Injures  not  at  all, 
If  we  only  love  each  other  still 

Cloudy  heaven  clears  "  «k 

Itself,  and  bright  appears, 
For  such  is  Nature's  will. 

The  heart  within  its  cage 

Is  a  bird  in  rage, 
Which  doth  madly  strive  to  fly ! 

Love  and  truth  can  best 

Flatter  it  to  rest, 
Flatter  it  to  rest  so  speedily.* 

•  Geijer. 
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AN  AFTER-WORD. 


Friendly  reader !     Now  that  thou  hast  arrived  at  a 
happy  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  contentions,  thou 
perhaps  dost  not  dream  that  now  a  contest  exists 
between — thee  and—me!    But  it  will  infallibly  be  so, 
if  thou,  as  often  has  happened  before,  wilt  call  that  a 
Novel,  which  I  have  called  Sketches,  and  which  have 
no  pretension  to  the  severe  connexion  and  develop- 
ment of  the  novel;  although,  to  be  sure,  they  be 
connected.      If  thou  wilt,  on  the  contrary,  regard 
them — for  example — as  blades  of  grass,  or  as  flowers 
upon  a  meadow  molehill,  which  wave  in  the  wind 
upon  their  several  stalks,  but  which  have  their  roots 
in  the  same  soil,  and  unfold  themselves  in  the  light 
of  one  common  sun;  behold  then,  we  conclude  in 
peace,  and  I  wish  only  that  they  may  whisper  to  thy 
heart  some  friendly  word,  respecting  the  point  of 
light  which  may  be  found  in  every  circumstance,  in 
every  portion  of  existence, — respecting  the  spring, 
which,  for  noble  souls,  sooner  or  later,  reveals  itself 
from  its  wintry  concealment.      To  the  Norwegian 
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authors,  who  in  the  mountain  journey,  or  in  my 
wandering  among  the  legends  of  the  country,  were 
my  guides,  I  here  offer  my  thanks ;  and  also  from  the 
depth  of  my  heart  to  many  benevolent  and  amiable 
peoj>le,  whom  I  have  become  acquainted  with  in  that 
beautiful  country,  in  whose  woods  one  breathes  so 
fresh  and  free,  in  whose  hospitable  bosom  I  also  once 
found  a  dear  and  peaceful  home. 

The  Authoress. 


the  end. 
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